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GUSTAV L. BECKER. 





2 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C, M., and 
Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 
Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Marry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 
Frederick C. Packard, Operatic Director. 
Jeha C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Braminers : { 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application, Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 


19-21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Proiessional Cards. 








Profeastonal Cards payable strictly in advance. 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


Open to Sagngements for Concert, Oratorio or Opera. 
Address 47 East a:st Street, New York 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
8 Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. m. only.) 





Srvpios: { 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East «7th Street, New York. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Pieno ying and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1246 Park Avenue, near 9181 Street, New York. 


Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist, 
Can be secured for Concerts, Musicales and a limited 
sumber of Pupils this season. Apply for Dates, 


Terms, &c.,to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York. 








Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Meurs at residence (so West ssth Street) r2 tor. Stu- 


die: 49 West Twentieth street, (Church of the Holy 
Communion), New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 


Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St. 
New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


Conpuctor anp Soo Pianist. 
Pupils received for piano or oratorio and operatic 
répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West s8th Street, New York, 





‘PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 

A. J], Goopnicn, author of *‘ Complete Musical Ana- 
tyels,”’ * Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” (from the 
eomposer’s standpoint), “* Music as a Language,” &c. 

LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO. 





THE MUSICAL 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 


(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Institute, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


N. B.—Complete vocal! instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 








Mae. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 3oth Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 





PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso 
Author of the ‘ Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel, receives pupils 

84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


Miss AMY FAY, mh 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 3xst Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. EB, Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢d Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 


Mure. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 





W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 11. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal pap 
Particular attention to the lish language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 











Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 

Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Voca! 
and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 


and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number ef Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of 
Prano anp ComposirTion, 
1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
No. ro East 14th Street, New York. 





Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 7oth street, New York. 








GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


Opera A SPECIALTY. 


VocaL Stupio; 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 
WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


COURIER. 





FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 


32 W. 123d STREET, NEW YORK. 
At Ohickering Hall, 


MONDAYS FROM 3 TO 5 P.M. 








Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 

The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 

The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 
MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul 
ture. ror West S6th Street, New York. 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 
Mr. ALBERT PARDO, 
Tenor. 
Can be secured for Concerts and jiesasien. 


Dates and Terms to MAX BAC 
Everett 











Apply for 


House. New York. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
Address from December 15 care of Tue Musica 
Courier, 19 Union Square, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
ad East sad Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Develop and Compl Ed of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musicat Courizr, New York. 

















Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Founpgep 1880, 


America's recognized authority on Lamperti. 

His accompanist and under teacher with special 

certificates. Concert, Cuurcu, Oratorio, Upgra, 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Circular. 
12 West 6oth Street, New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, No. 154 Montague Street, Wednesdays. 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ Openings, 
&c., and is prepared to accept pupils tor instruction in 
Piano and Organ. Accompanist for Vocal Teachers 


and Concertsa specialty. For terms, dates, &c., address 
Mr. Wm. E. Mac Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Str.et, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—R65les passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 











Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists um 
Samiliar with the language 


Studio: 78 Firrn Ave 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
ays V Kettenbriickengasse 7. Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason’s Touch and Technic. 
Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 


CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to3 P.M. 

230 West soth street, New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 


Reception Hours: 1 to 3 P.M 




















FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c. 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W., Londen, 
England. 


FRANK ELMORE, 


BARITONE VOCALIST, 
Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
12 East 1th Street, Sew You . 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory. 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Ave., New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 
Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Pianoforte 
Playing, especially for the works of Bach, Beethoven 
(last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct Phrasing.) Daily, 
between 12and 2. 1062 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. v 


LYMAN BRACKETT, | cr at 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering fiall Building. 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher. 
eschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hail, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
MRS. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, and Song Recitals. 
-essons in Singing. 
p 41 East 21st street, New York. 
Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
LAMPERTI AUTHORITY (Elder). 


Eleven years student (certificated) and Prima Donna 
of the principal opera houses of the werld. Instruc- 
tion from foundation to stage. Hours arranged for 
Professionals and Teachers. 

124 East 44th Street, New York, 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 























Home Studio: 151 East 6ed Street. New York. 











CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 

comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 

and Students will find it complete in every detail. 

Price, $2.00 per copy. 

Key To Fiori0’s EE Harmony, $2.00, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 E. 9th St., NewYork ;215 Wabash Ave..Chicago. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 

approved methods and a refined musical home, 

Pupils fill prominent positions. Special train~ 

ing for those desiring to teach. 

Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 








Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 


425 West 22d Street New York, 





The Virgil Practice Clavier 


** Dear Sirn—I have been much pleased with 
the PrAcTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.”’ 





‘*The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring 
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Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I. ]. PADEREWSKI. 





‘The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


For ac- 


Send for rental purchase plan 





Professional Cards. 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 
(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of as Playing and Harmony. 
Address ees | Hall, New York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ pate Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 





GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 


Soprano, 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
2505 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, BARITONE, 
Late of American, Emma } uch and 
Clara Louise Keliogg Opera Companies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave, Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. i of Barth, Berlin High School, 
of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. ill receive en; soe 
ments and pupils. 294 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 





Author of “Truths of Im mportance to 2 
Voice Training Exercises, at Voice from 4 
Practical Standpoint,”’ re Vocal R einforcement,” 
Summer oo a Lake, N. Y. 


io, » 96 Sas a3d Street, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia jinn Club, Professor of 
Vielin 4. of the Sacred Heart. 
Address sail East 87th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
VocaL Siaieewerien, 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
hurch, 


Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 
1e6 W 106th St., New York. 








WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 


Residen Ta East 69th Street. 
Studios: { e Avenue, Ne ‘Yor 
bo ulton Street, Wieenr Hall, Brooklyn. 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 


taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 





| Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Lil. 
Senp For CATALOGUE. y 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B, CADY, Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. E, JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


.| CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am.Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


, Marmees. &c. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 














3 
| Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School, 


DRAESDYDIN, GwHRMARN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. $8 teachers, among whem for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. DUring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Welff, Mus. 
Doe.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. vea 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches, Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musicat Counter and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Directer. 





26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, } 
716 NORTH BROAD STREET, | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano een HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal roo EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W. *POMMER, Jr., Organ Depnrtment. 
Unequaled Free Adrantages. Complete Band and Orchestra Department. 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBERT RK. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHIN HH. 


Tae CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 
Summer Term commences April 1; a Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for aid the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Musie te 
be sentto 


Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Bern W., Am Carisaap x9. 


DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York, 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


ARTISTIC SINGING. 

















The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
Car! Faelten, Director. 
For illustrated prospectus giving full particulars of the 
courses of whet all departments, send postal card 
to Frank W ale, General Manager, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, | 
NEW YORK. 


| HIS Method now works wonderful results. Only 


. | two efforts of the palate, two of the tongue 
7th Regiment Band, ; otha 




















one each of the cheeks, jaw and lower throat need be 
| studied. A single lesson usually gives considerable 





MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the a 
lated advantages of years of successful 

Instructions in all branches hes of Vocal and Inctremensal 
Instrumentation, 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time, 

Youur ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 


a 
fair sopemmes cade. with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other ad ual to 10 lessons 
per week. pghoek. Tepes diy 

BEB. EBERHARD, Mus. Doe,, President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 


58 Third Ave., 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO. /| 142 West 23d St. New York. 








N. G. S.N. Y., | 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. | 


mastery over two or three of these few efforts with 
| plain improvement. A half dozen lessons almost in- 
| variably cause surprising gain in power, quality and 
| compass. 
Respiratory support has been so simplified that but a 
| few minutes for a few lessons are required. 
Mr. Howarp has formulated the study of expression. 
| Vocal effects are classified and studied separately ; 
when mastered they are applied in the study of ballads 
and of the popular arias of the Italian, French and 
German Operas, especially the later ones. 
Hour for calling and free trial of voices, 2:30 to 3:30. 


Studio: 113 East 59th Street, New York. 


(Puysio_ocy or Artistic Sincinc, $4.00,) 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











FARIBAULT, 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.:° 


MINN. a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 
















shaved. 





A. —&. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, y, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Strest, NEW YORK. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED, 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in — and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 

xes, 

The REGINA can be furnished in ov style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; oo ee 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock, or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 














CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of = Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 


BOOSEY & CO., = 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


CHEMICAL EDENELLS, 
















Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


"3 BOOSEY EDITION 






Sole Agents for 
ENOCH @ SON, London, England. 
JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 













STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


; IANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 





Have an enviable 
record for Durable 


1893. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
& WEN DELL” respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N.Y, 
+ 
Organs sell and satisfy. be m 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 





may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


Our 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. 





High Grade Organ Makers, 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


CUNNINGHAM DIANO 





» PHILADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 


RESPECT» WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY: 
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ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO 00.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. 
MARIETT 


Send for Catalogue. 
A, OHIO. 
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FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 





The Baldwin Piano Co., | 
GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 








|172 CENTRE STREET, - 


ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with al! necessary Chucks, Pinning | 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle | 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and | 


Tools required for Action making; all of approved 


design and superior workmanship. 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


NEW YORK. 





” TO-DAY. 


METAL PIPES 


FOR 


Pipe Organs. 


Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 


EF. A. MARSHE, 


Nyack, New York. 
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Established 1850. 


‘The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


| — BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


| Salem, Ohio. 





Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled IS 
| to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively - “Z, 








JMORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 


First Award—London Exrosition, 1884. 
The Piano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 


exceedingly durable and please everyone. 
Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisf-ction. 











THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
&# The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(SSTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | 4 
Seatesand Canada. $ 26 Warren St., New York. 
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THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance, 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
©) handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once, 
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Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 


LONDON, . ENGLAND, «No. 2.—Vocal Music. 


“ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 
* No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
SOLE AGENT FOR Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- 
| _loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full). s 
Clarinet. j 


Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. 


PA D 9 . W g a... No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 
gy NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. Brattleboro, Vt. 


Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- G2 CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
geiine Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
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UR Productions of the present year are 











the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 





quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 
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18 Great Marlborough Street, | | [apie | PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
LONDON, W ‘PIANO HARDWARE, | NEW YORK CITY: 
hil | Avenue D and IIth Street, | GEO. W. HERBERT, {8 East {7th Street. 
CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” | NEW YORK. |S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 
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VW" respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SouMER PIANo.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonumer Piano” to % bgt m 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous x fi a 

e dealers or agents. Ne tee S . £ 
%, On \ om 2 





Every genuine “Sonumer Piano” has the following trade mark eo Phe * ate 
stamped upon the sounding board : Pe ha sssagh ‘ 
RADE MARK 





SOHMER & CoO. 149-155 Hast 14th st., New York. 


WEBER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Wanufactories: 121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1894. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER is on sale at all 
newstands throughout the United States 
where weekly papers are handled. It will 
be esteemed a favor if anyone failing to 
find the current issue on sale at any point 
will communicate with this office. A pos- 
tal card complaint will cause the defect to 


be immediately remedied. 

W E need hardly again call our readers’ attention 
to the fact that ‘‘ Famous Composers” is now 

completed and may be had of Henry T. Thomas, 13 

Astor place. It is a superb work and quite up to our 

period. 

In illustrations, musicaland otherwise, it is a unique 
contribution to musical literature. The thirty num- 
bers when bound make two volumes, and are a sym- 
posium of the best critical writers of the day. 





UR esteemed London contemporary ‘‘ The Musi- 
cal Standard’ has reduced its price to one 
penny. In its article announcing this change it says: 
‘‘It has become almost a proverb in the journalistic 
world that musical newspapers are not profitable en- 
terprises, and that there is no large public to read 
them. That has not been true for a long time, and 
it was one of those truths which a great Norwegian 
dramatist has declared has only a healthy life of 
about twelve years or so. The love of music in Great 
Britain has increased by leaps and bounds during the 
last decade or two, and nowadays the number of 
persons who gain their living through the practice or 
teaching of the artis very large indeed, without tak- 
ing into consideration the many amateurs who in 
point of culture are no whit behind professional mu- 
sicians. The musical doings in this country are now, 
and for some time past have been so varied and so 
extensive, that a weekly newspaper is absolutely 
necessary to give a full and detailed chronicle of 
what is happening in the musical world.” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_——__-~»> — 


All THE MUSICAL COURIER Correspond- 


ent Cards are hereby revoked. Corre- 


spondents will please apply for their cards 
for the year 1894, which will be mailed on 


or about January 1. 

traits of eminent musicians will be given from time 
totime. Inconclusionit adds: ‘‘ The ‘ Musical Stand- 
ard’ is perfectly independent of the support of any 
institution, and it will aim at being not a news- 


—for the amateur quite as much as for the profes- 
sional.” 
We wish it all prosperity! 


IS HOLINESS POPE LEO XIII. is at present 
H engaged in preparing an Encyclical on Church 
music. Over a year ago the Congregation of Rites 
sent a series of questions to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties respecting the present methods and an adequate 
reform of the Gregorian chant. Numerous answers 
have been received, and a report thereon laid before 
the Pope, who has made a thorough and comprehen- 
sive study of the whole matter. The Encyclical, it 
is said, will follow the lines of the Pope’s late declara- 
tion on the study of the Bible. He will, that is, con- 
demn no school directly, but state clearly and explain 
the traditional rules of Church song, prohibit the use 


study of Gregorian music in ecclesiastical seminaries. 


a powerful influence even among religious bodies 
which do not acknowledge her paramount authority, 
the issue of the Encyclical will be regarded with in- 


our present Church music. 


E 


- 
A Wagner opera, given to a few thousands who can pay $5 a ticket, 
is not a republican institution. It is rather one fitted for a crazy king 
like Ludwig of Bavaria. I confess that I neither like nor appreciate 
Wagner. I do not wish to do a sum in algebra to convince myself 
that I am pleased. I like to have music come the whole way, and 
swamp my ear with melody, and overwhelm my senses with delight, 
before the brain does any work at all. When I hear “Siegfried ”’ or 
any other classic Wagnerian opera I wish that the tenor or the so- 
prano had read the libretto to the basso the day before, so that I need 
not follow them chromatically for three hours through family rela- 
tionships in the Nibelungen Lied ; I do not care, excepting in poetry, 
for the family tree of the Northern mythology. I go back tothedays 
when the great Italian artists sang ‘‘Lucrezia,”’ ‘‘Favorita,” “ Her- 
nani,” “‘ Lucia,” “Il Barbiere,” ‘‘La Gazza Ladra” and “* The Hugue- 
nots,” and later on, when the charming voice of Christine Nilsson 
brought to our ears the crystal purity of Swedish streams as winter 
yields to gentle spring, and the sun, like the kiss of a royal lover, 
frees the imprisoned Undine. As I remember this wonderfully 
gifted woman in “Mignon” (accomplished actress as well), she 
seems to me to have been worth all the Wagnerian heroines put to- 
gether. 

Yet Icannot forget how charmed I was with Materna, singing in 
one of Theodore Thomas’ concerts at the great armory. Perhaps, 
after all, it is the way to hear Wagner, with no attempt at acting. 


a late number of ‘‘ Lippincott’s” Mr. E. W. Sher- 
wood thus speaketh : 


A good specimen of this lady’s lucid order of 
recollection is the following : 

Sontag was still beautiful and sang exquisitely. What finish, de- 
tail, and perfection! We heard her in ‘Anna Bolena” and in 
“ Favorita,”’ the great rival of Jenny Lind. 

Malibran, the worthy rival of these immortal names, sang one win- 
ter in New York, at Niblo’s Garden and at the Academy of Music. 
She afterward went to Mexico, where it was suspected that her hus- 
band, Count Rossi, poisoned her. Why he should have wished to 
strangle his nightingale noboby could imagine, for she was also the 
goose that laid the golden eggs, and a pretty, lady-like woman in 
private. She received much attention socially. 

To strangle a nightingale by poison is an awful deed 
to do, but if the nightingale was also a goose, our 


sympathies go out to the ansericidal husband. 








DUIFFOPRUGGAR AGAIN. 

E are gradually getting nearer the truth respect- 
W ing Duiffopruggar and his claims as the first 
maker of violins. Thanks to Dr. Coutaigne, of Lyons. 
The usual account of Duiffopruggar is that he was 


HE MUSICAL COURIER. 


paper for one class or clique of musicians but for all | 


of theatrical music in churches, and recommend the |} 


terest by all who hope for a development or reform of | 





born in the Italian Tyrol, settled in Bologna, and 
was, in company of Andrea del Sarto and Lionardo 
da Vinci, taken to Paris by Francis I. of France in 
1515, and appointed violin maker to his majesty. Dr. 
Schebell and Franz Niederheitmann in their writings 
in 1872-4 styled him the first violin maker, and the 
latter attributed to him six instruments dated 1510, 
1511, 1514, 1517, 1520. Dr. Coutaigne, however, in- 
vestigated the archives of Lyons, and ascertained as 
facts that Duiffopruggar was not born till 1514, in 





The size of the paper will be increased, and por- 





Freising, in Bavaria, that his name was Caspar Tief- 
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fenbrucker, and that he established himself at Lyons 
in 1553, was naturalized in 1559 and died 1572. Al- 
though there is no record of his being in Italy it is 
probable that he learned his art there, as his original 
name must have assumed its present form from 
Italian rather than from French pronunciation. In 
the Lyons records it is written Duiffoprugear, Duiffo- 
brocar, Duiffoprougar, Dubrocard, Brocard, Dufo- 
brocard, Dujfautbrocard, Diefenbruger, Dubrocard, 
Brocard, Diffobrical, Diffobricard, Desfobrical, Dufo- 
brugard, Duiffopruggar, Duiffoprougard and Duifo- 
procard. 

A portrait of Duiffopruggar by P. Woeriot exists, in 
which are thirteen different instruments, among which 
Dr. Coutaigne thinks he recognizes a violin. This 
may imply that he made violins, but no proof can be 
really given that he did so. Vidal in his ‘‘ Les Instru- 
ments a4 Achet,” plainly states that all the so-called 
Duiffopruggar violins are spurious and were made by 
Vuillaume, who in 1827 had a gamba by Duiffoprug- 
gar which suggested to him the idea of making violins 
in his style. As Vidal was intimate friend of 
Vuillaume’s there can be no doubt on this point. All 
the labels, too, are evidently spurious, for as Duiffo- 
pruggar was born in 1514 he could not have made 
the six violins named by Niederheitmann. The 
violin, once the property of Chanot, of London, is 
also spurious, as it was made from the same piece 
of timber as one of Niederheitmann’s. Other 
proofs of glaring fraud are seen in the labels; the 


vu 


an 





violin of 1510 bears a royal crown and the initials 
F. F., a suggestion that it was made for Francis I. 
But he was not king till 1515. 

As regards the paintings on some of these instru- 


. : | ments, attrit o Andreadel Sartoand Lionardo dz 
As the example of the Church has always exercised ment: » attr uted t A jel arte i atlaey 
| Vinci, it may be pointed out that the former died ir 


1531, when Duiffopruggar was seventeen years old, 
and the latter died in 1519, when he was five years old. 
The instruments possessed by Prince Yussupoff and 
Professor Francalucci, it may be safely asserted, are 
also spurious. A lute atthe convent of Neustift, near 
30zen, is attributed to this maker, but the label on 
it bears the date of 1617, the latter figures being in 
pencil. 

Albert Payne, from whom we have abridged this 
account, plaintively asks, ‘‘ Who then was the first 
violin maker ? 


” 





CONCERNING CRITICISMS OF THE 
OPERA. 

HEN German opera died some two or more 
years ago in this city of sheer inanition and Mr. 
Maurice Grau brought in his French and Italian com- 
pany he ran the gauntlet of criticism bravely and 
profited by it. THe MusicaL CourIER in particular 
criticised adversely the management of the Opera 
House for its clinging to the old faiths that the one 
star system still drew, or that the old-fashioned Ital- 
ian operas could capture the suffrages of the music 
loving community. This season, aftera dreary inter- 
val, caused by the burning of part of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Abbey & Grau present for our approval 
as strong a company as is well nigh possible to gather 
together, when recruited from French and Italian 
sources. The De Reszkés, Lassalle, Plangon, Melba, 
Calvé, Eames—are not all these names to conjure with? 
The tenors and altos are rather weak, to be sure, and 
there are the usual, and one is tempted to say unavoid- 
able flaws which are to be found in all operatic organ- 
izations. But take it as awhole the company is very 
strong, as strong as any heardin London or Paris; in 
point of strict fact it consists of about the same per- 

sonnel which these two capitats hear every season. 
In view of all this, and also taking into account that 
last season was dull beyond compare simply because 
of the absence of grand opera, is it not astonishing 
that so much harsh criticism should be lavished upon 
the management? Of course no Italian or French 
company ever will sing Wagner German 
troupe. Itis not to be expected, and Mr. Grau has 
benefited to a considerable degree from his old ex- 
perience, as he is gradually eliminating from his 
repertory the banal works of an exploded school. 
That he cannot do this all at once is but natural to 
suppose, for he brought Melba over to sing just such 
roles. Earnestness and an attempt to meet the pub- 
lic half way is the keynote of Mr. Grau’s administra- 
tion this season. He has said that if the public prove 
that it wishes German opera, why German opera 
will be given next season. But this desire must 
solidify into something more tangible than mere 
abuse of the Italian regime and complaints that 
Edouard DeReszké does not sing as well as Mr. Emil 


like a 
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The fact of the matter is that the adherents 
of opera in German, after raising a tremendous hub- 
bub in the lobbies of the Opera House some years 
ago, disappeared at a crucial moment, leaving Mr. 
Anton Seidl surveying an empty field. Isit then un- 
reasonable on Mr. Grau’s part to demand better evi- 
dences of good faith from who declare so 
loudly in favor of this change? 

When the German music loving community of this 
city was put to the test we all know the result. Now 
it strikes us as rather severe, not to say unjust, that 
just when Abbey & Grau need critical support, when 
every shoulder should be put to the wheel, to find 
little but cynical and cold, callous criticism. As the 
metropolis we should have grand opera. We cannot 
have it, as it should be, in the vernacular or in Ger- 
man ; let us then take it in French and Italian, and be 
glad that can hear great singing, a decent en- 
semble, a most excellent orchestra, capital conduct- 
ors and a good repertory. Criticism should be con- 
not destructive. Intime more good things 
will follow, and doubtless we shall get at least one Ger- 
man night a week next season. Mr. Grau is doing his 
best, so let us temper the asperity of criticism with 
the consideration that we are listening to the great- 
est French and Italian operatic organization on the 
glo and Rome was not built in a day. Tothe 
lovers of good singing the Metropolitan Opera House 
i objective point in the city, no matter what 


Fischer. 


those 


we 


structive, 


be 


he 
your musical creed may be. Recent criticisms on the 


is t 


manager and the company were manifestly unfair. 
In the name of good taste, let us have a surcease. In 
this matter our sympathies are wholly with Mr. Grau. 





PSYCHIC EFFECTS OF MUSIC, 


P. LOMBROSO. 


THE 
By C. AND 


Continued from our last.) 


UESTION IV. Can you define tke sensations felt 


when you hear a certain given kind of music, as 


Q 


Beethoven, Wagner, Rossini, Boito? 


Giuseppe Bocca, advocate: ‘‘ The enjoyment de- 


rived from Beethoven's music is intense, equable, 
that is with 


it to the pleasure I derive from a discourse that in- 


out slides or shocks, and I would compare 


terests me, raised to the power of infinity. Wagner 
affects me differently, according to his different 
works. When I listen to ‘Parsifal,’ especially the 


third act, I feel myself in a higher and better world, 
where every moment I feel a sense of perfect beati- 
tude, and a perception of the Absolutely Good and 
Isolde’ produces intense 


I might call it spasmodic, 


Beautiful. ‘Tristan and 


enjoyment, but in shocks ; 
for at times I have painful sensations, andin stronger 
| feel brain in a vise and my spine 
affected by shocks. It is a pleasure that exhausts me, 


which I cannot prolong without injury to my or- 


passages my 





ganizatior 
Amalia B. : 
and is the only kind that produces visions, land- 


‘Wagner's music affects me most, 


scapes, tumultuous crowds, forests peopled with ani- 
mals, terrible combats, phrases that are imprecations, 
which make me thrill and shudder. My heart beats, 
I forget where I am, or who are near me; I seem to 
have no physical sensations or notions of time. 
Beethoven, too, makes me forget everything, but the 
He 


does not produce visions ; I feel the pleasure of hear- 


effect is calmer and serener than with Wagner. 


ing a simple, fresh music of perfect sounds and har- 
monies, which I should like to continue forever.” 

Mr. Nicolello, ‘*Siegfried's” Rhine 
voyage in the ‘‘ Gétterdgimmerung,” says: ‘‘ Thisstrain 
reproduces, always more intensely, a confused recol- 
I feel as if my soul 


speaking of 


lection, full of infinite lament. 
were pierced by a more antique soul, latent in my in- 
most psyche, transporting me to a dimly perceived 
as ina dream of The 
episode of ‘Siegfried’ in the forest produces an analo- 
gous effect, but deeper and more human, that really 
brings tears to my eyes. On the other hand, the be- 
ginning of the allegretto, tempo di marcia in Beet- 
hoven's ‘‘ Ninth Symphony ” gives me an ineffable 


scene, days gone by. * 


sense of sweetness, a deep, /used melancholy.” 

Mrs. Ida: ‘‘ Wagner gives me a sense of cold, as if 
I touched steel; dazzles me like too bright a light, 
and makes me feel human weakness opposed to in- 
exorable fate. I suffer as if it were real. Beethoven 
seems to bridle my thoughts with a sense of weighty 
austerity.” 

Mrs. Vic 3eethoven gives me a feeling of 

Wagner, restlessness, desire of 


C. 


quiet and languor ; 
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Mrs. Y.: ‘‘After a symphony of Beethoven I long 
to walk about in dreamy thought.” 

Mr. Lerda: ‘‘ Wagner becomes identified with me, 
takes entire possession and produces an intense 
spasm.” 

Mr. Calderini, the painter: ‘‘ Beethoven evokes a 
spiritual life high above humanity.” 

Mr. Otto Eisenchiitz: ‘‘ Beethoven gives a sense of 
poetry, of serious, of supernatural art. Wagner and 
Boito excite my senses.” 

Mrs. R.: ‘‘ Beethoven produces a sense of austerity. 
Wagner stirs me more deeply ; I shiver.” 

Mr. A. T.: “ Beethoven inspires me with ideas of 
the majestic and grand. Wagner tears me from my- 
self and makes me live in a supernatural, paradise- 
like world.” 

Mrs. A. S.: ‘‘ Wagner compels my attention so that 
I suffer; he makes me shiver. Beethoven makes me 
think more.” 

Mrs. C. B.: ‘‘ Beethoven gives a sense of peace and 
gentleness; Wagner of exultation and enthusiasm.” 

The above replies, it will be seen, refer to Wagner 
and Beethoven, and are nearly uniform in tenor. 
The following refer to other composers : 

Mr. Otto Eisenschiitz: ‘‘ Rossini renders me gay.” 
Mrs. A.: ‘‘ Rossini gives me a sense of material 
ell being. 

Mrs. Vic and Mrs. Besso are the same as Mr. Eisen- 
schiitz. 

Mrs. S. S. : ‘‘ Rossini fills me with life and joy.” 

Mr. Calderini; ‘‘ Rossini’s music, like Ariosto’s 
poetry, is full of sun.” 

Mr. Levi G.: ‘‘ Rossini even in tragic melancholy 
does not make me sad.” 

Mrs. Vic: ‘‘ Mozart produces serenity.” 

Mr. S.: ‘‘ Mozart and Haydn produce a sense of re- 
straint (di freno) ; I see green lights before my eyes.” 
He adds that he never felt love of cofintry till he 
knew Wagner. 

Mrs. A.: ‘‘Schumann gives a feeling of wonder and 
transports me into a nebulous, vaporous environ- 
ment in which light, supernatural spirits are moving.” 

Mr. A. T.: ‘‘Schumann produces sweet melancholy ; 
his melodies are divine.” 

Mrs. S.: ‘‘Schumann produces tender melancholy.” 

Professor Lombroso concludes from these state- 


Ww 


the periods when I heard the artists and other cir- 
cumstances.” 

Mr. Lerda :—‘‘I do not remember the music; the 
impressions are not reproduced in me unless I hear 
it repeated or repeat it mentally.” 

Mr. Calderini cannot separate the melodies from 
the impressions they create. 

Mr. K. remembers the impression, not the music. 

After quotations from Alphonse Daudet, Berlioz 
(‘‘Lettres Intimes,” page 213), and Dr. Coutaigne, 
the summary is as follows: 

Out of ten persons, seven remember the music and 
the impression made by it; three, the impression 
alone; one, feels no impression, except when the 
music is repeated ; three say that their recollection 
of music carries them back tothe time, circumstances, 
&c., when the music was first heard. 

Hence it may be said that in the majority of cases 
musical, sensations leave recollections long after hear- 
ing, either because many persons have an acoustic 
memory, or because the sensation under the form of 
musical modulations is more easily retained. 











CON TEUR: 


Les Nuits v’Evé. 
(Six Song by Hector Berlioz.) 
Souleve ta paupiére close 
Qu’ effleure un songe virginal, 











Je suis le spectre d’une rose 
Que tu portais hier au bal. 
GAUTIER. 

Little pictures wrought of moon mist 

Youthful love and halcyon hours; 
Little glimpses, sy]ph-like, fleeting, 

Into hearts of summer flowers. 
Little lingerings in the twilight 

Under trees made d 
Whence the air-fays, fit 

Showers of apple blossoms fling 





rs 







e by spring, 


ul, sportive, 





Little sailings o’er an ocean 


nt bars, 





Flecked with opales 
Where the waves s« 
Where the clouds caress tI 


ove-songs murmur, 





e stars 
Heartfelt sighs for youth dep 

Yearnings after raptu 
When the autumn with 








ments that music produces not only fixed, determinate | 
sensations, but that these sensations are determined 
by the special composer. All feel the difference be- 
tween Wagner and Beethoven. Both give an enjoy- 
ment equal in intensity, but in the case of Wagner it 
is agitated ; inthe case of Beethoven, grave and calm. 
This, too, quite independent of diversity in intelli- 
gence, in sexand inthe state of mind. One could say 
that music exercises a large suggestive power, acts 
on the crowd like an orator, who by a gesture or an 
intonation influences all without a word. In fact it 
reduces the passions to a common denominator. 


Remarkable, too, is the fact noted by Nicolello that 
while generally he can only with difficulty recall with 
equal intensity other music, yet Wagner and Beet- 
hoven always impose on him the same pathological 
condition. . 

Hence music is not only an arrangement of mere 
technical sounds, but these sounds are, like words, 
and form phrases of a discourse. Sound is a mal- 
leable instrument of thought. 

Question V. How do you remember—the music 
or the impression left of it? 

Mrs. Vic.: ‘‘ The impression of the music ; some- 
times the music. Never the music without the im- 
pression.” 

Mrs. A. T.: ‘In difficult music only the impression 
remains after once hearing.” 

Mrs. Besso: ‘‘I remember the music, and one of 
my greatest pleasures is to hear in my ear a given 
motive.” 

Mrs. I.: ‘‘I remember the music through the im- 
pression I have received.” 

Mrs. B.: ‘‘ Generally the impression; not the music.” 
Mrs. A. replies to the same effect. 

Mr. G.: ‘‘I remember music in both ways. Up to 
my eighteenth year the recollection of musical im- 
pressions was strong; now at fifty-six it is weak.” 
Mr. B.: ‘‘I remember the music. Very often the 
impression recalled varies.” 

Prof. F. Porro: ‘‘I have a more than ordinary 
memory for music. In hearing new music I perceive 
continually a resemblance in form or conception to 
the music I know. The strongest musical impres- 
sions are indelible from my mind.” 

Mr. Edoardo Levi :—‘‘I have a good musical mem- 





motion, cold sweats, shivers, &c.” 





ory ; can remember adozenof scores. I remember 








Turns the leaves a flaming red. 
Little pictures, wrought of moon mist, 

Fraught with ecstasy, not art; 
Little pictures more than great ones 

Nestle in the poet’s heart. 

FRANK E. SAWYER 
R. SAWYER, whose lyrics you know, has 
M composed a series of dramatic French songs for 
Emma Calvé, and she has promised to sing them in con- 
cert this season. This is a piece of luck for the talented 
young man. * 
* * 

A nice, quiet week for the critics this past week! 
Monday night, ‘‘ Die’Meistersinger ;"” Tuesday, a De Pach- 
mann recital ; Wednesday, a Jonas recital and ‘‘ L’Amico 
Fritz ;” Thursday, a Schott song recital ‘and Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Friday afternoon, Philharmonic re- 
hearsal ; evening, ‘‘Semiramide” and a Kneisel Quartet 
concert; Saturday, ‘‘Carmen,” a Slivinski rectital, and 
Saturday night, the Philharmonic concert. Isn't this 
enough to tinge my hair with gray and thicken my tym- 
pani—mine, not Sam Bernstein's ? 


* 
* 


* 

I fancy what I shall presently write will be received 
with groans from the classicists and moans from the roman- 
ticists. If Shakespeare has been edited, why notapply the 
same methods of excision and revision to some of the great 
classical or modern works of the operatic stage, so as to 
suit latter day taste and at the same time add new lustre 
to the precious jewels of art ? 

I have in mind's eye at this particular moment Mozart's 
master work ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” and while I shiver at the idea 
of the ruthless hand of a’vandal editor destroying the tender 
beauties of the work, yet could not the reverence of a Rob- 
ert Franz be duplicated ; could we not have the noble work 
shorn of its tiresome ‘‘ recitativo secco,” coudense several 
scenes, avoid so many “ shifts,” lop off, curtail and other- 
wise make the work fit for an evening’s performance? In 
a word, winnow the wheat from out of the immense amount 
of chaff which the fashion of Mozart’s times decreed of 
value. 

* 

I know that this sounds fearfully and impertinently 
iconoclastic, but we do not wish to give up our ‘* Don Gio- 
vanni,” and now we can only get him with all this archaic 
pother and rattling of dry bones. The bloom on the work 
is that of eternal youth ; the grace, delicate humor, coarse, 
boisterous humor, tragic passion, melody, harmony, and 
above all the marvelous dramatic characterization, why 
should they, I repeat, be enveloped in a mass of non-essen- 


* 














tial details? Next century will grow a host of bold, experi- 
enced editors—musical editors who will clean up and 
brighten a musical work, just as your clever picture cleaner 
will dig down and scrape away the dirt and old varnish 
that disfigure some rare old head of Rembrandt, some rich 
old landscape of Claude Lorraine. ‘Then we will listen to 
‘‘Don Giovanni” without going to sleep. Aye, and by 
the Holy Rood! we will get the ‘‘ Ring of the Nibelungs” 
in a shape fit for men, not gods. 

* ? * 

I passionately argued all this to one who is an arch- 
Wagnerian, yet cherishes Mozart as the apple of his eye. 
Yes, ‘‘ Don Giovanni” should certainly be edited—‘‘ and 
Wagner,” quoth I. There wastherub. Mozart might have 
the plumage on his ineffable wings trimmed a bit, but 
Wagner, never! Even ‘‘ King Marke’s” tiresome mono- 
logue, which cries halt to a superb bit of action in the sec- 
ond act of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” even that should stand. 
Away with reverence! I cry. Kill with ruthless hand all 
that interferes with the action. The play’s the thing in 
the opera of to-day. Par 


’ 


The clash of the old and the new is continual, and 
the lobbies of the Metropolitan Opera House are the rallying 
point for the clans. I encountered the other night a pillar 
of strength in the vocal world ; a stalwart fellow who bears 
the scars of a half hundred years of operatic warfare. He 
was, like many others, rather disgusted at the perfunctory 
manner in which Mozart was being sung, and was particu- 
larly severe on De Lucia. 

‘‘He can't sing; he doesn’t know to use his voice,” 
growled my friend. 

‘ Listen to the ‘ Il mio Tesoro,’ a thing of vocal horror, 
and how awful was not the ‘ Della Sua Pace?’” I admitted 
that the little tenor could not sing Mozart, but then few 
singers could. I cautiously suggested that De Lucia was 
really to be classed as a singing actor rather than the old- 
fashioned tenore di grazia. The answer made to this was 
blunt. ‘*‘ When I want acting I go to thetheatre ; when I 
go to the opera I expect to hear good singing.” There you 
have the case in a nutshell and why the old will never 
sympathize with the new. 

* * 

I make one exception and only one. At the pre- 
miére of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” Don Diego De Vivo, the 
little Lord Fauntleroy of managers, actually shed tears. 
But then De Vivo is eternally young. 

* . - 

I suppose the problem will be solved in the twen- 

tieth century ; at present we are in a transitional epoch. 

talian opera on the old lines is as dead as the door nail of 
simile. Wagner with that mighty dramatic besom of his 
has swept away all the gewgaws and gimcracks of vocal- 
ism, yet we have no school of great dramatic singers, so we 
are literally on the horns of a dilemma. 

The few great living exponents of bel canto vouchsafe us 
only the old repertory, so that we find such a remarkable 
singer as Melba giving us but little of the new. She has 
been educated on old lines. Calvé is just the reverse. 
Until she sang in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” she was re- 


garded as anything but a promising singer. Her vocal 
equipment is excellent but not remarkable. But the dra- 
matic sense of the woman is abnormally large. When she 


presents us ‘‘ Santuzza” or ‘‘ Carmen” we forget all about 
the sensuous charm of singing and become rapt witnesses 
of her fierce acting. It is sufficient for Melba to stand be- 
fore the footlights and open her throat and we get a flood 
of melody produced with almost the unconsciousness of a 
bird. Inaction Melba is conventional, 

* ™ ” 

De Lucia is a startling example of the new. His 
tone production is very faulty and his tremolo is very dis- 
agreeable. In ‘‘straight” singing parts he is out of his 
depths, but in the modern music drama where all sorts of 
liberties are taken with tempi and tone he is at home. 
Jean de Reszké for example, is suited for noble heroic 
roles. He can never personate the dirty vagabonds of the 
modern Italian music dramas. When you think of it, it is 
rather low company that Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini 
and the rest of the crowd present us, 

iw " * 

I lay great store on the hope that Emma Eames 
will one day bloom out into a dramatic soprano of the first 
rank, She certainly will not remain where she is now. 
She is growing, and when her art will have become more 
unconscious, when she sinks self utterly, she will do great 
work, a* 

It isa truism to write that ‘‘Don Giovanni” must 
be very well sung else it sounds very badly. I have heard 
pianists who could roar out for you on the keyboard a 
brazen Liszt rhapsody which would sound like the clangor 
of great copper pans. But the modest violet of the Mozart 
sonata would be wrenched up by the roots and its odor and 
color hopelessly destroyed by the same pianist. So is it 
with Mozart vocally. 


* 
* * 


Piano recitals, piano recitals, and again piano re- 
I verily believe that if you stand on Union square 


citals ! 
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at midday, between Schuberth’s and Schirmer’s, and reck- 
lessly throw a brick into the crowd you would hit a pianist 
or a pianiste; and all have lots of technic and—there it ends 
in most instances. 

* 7 * 

Have you heard those new songs of Paderewski’s? 

They are charming. 

* * 


In the Paris letter to the ‘‘ Evening Post” last 
Saturday night I saw this: 

The musical event of the week is the first representation at the 
Paris Opéra of the ‘‘ Gwendoline ” of Chabrier, which was brought 
out in Brussels as long ago as 1886. It hasbeen a nine years’ disep- 
pointment to the eccentric musician that the National Academy of 
Music (this is the official designation of the Paris Grand Opéra) did 
not turn its attention to the French composer like himself. He is one 
of the early Parnassiens, who used to meet in the house of the mother 
of the poet Verlaine. Among others of the group, who have since 
obtained world wide celebrity, were Théodore de Banville, Leconte 
Lisle, Anatole France, Frangois Coppée, and the erotic poet Catulle 
Mendes. It isthe latter who wrote the libretto of ‘‘Gwendoline.”’ 
The piece has been well received onthe whole. It hasa certain num- 
ber of Wagnerisms; but it has also the go and high spirits of its 
author, whose flat rimmed hat, white neck wrap, and yellow ulster 
have long made him a notable figure in musical circles, not to speak 
of his turbulent good humor and noisy improvisation. 

Chabrier is the author of the wonderful rhapsodies on the Spanish 
popular dances. He prepared them by frequenting the company of 
the gipsy dancers of Seville, for which purpose he used to dress in 
bull fighter’s costume. This will raise a smile among those who 
have experience of these dancers’ familarity with foreigners of every 
stripe; but it is characteristic of the composer’s imagination. He 
has introduced bodily into his new piece one of the Irish melodies of 
Moore, for doing which he is now defending himself sharply. 

This Chabrier must be the composer of the ‘‘ Decadents’”’ 
‘‘Cabaner,” George Moore’s ‘‘Cabaner,” about whom 
Philip Hale told you some time ago. He was theeccentric 
fellow who went beyond Wagner and Liszt, and who said 
that to adequately render silence he would need four mili- 
tary orchestras! He is also the friend of Paul Ver- 
laine, the poet. Verlaine has just returned to Paris de- 
lighted with the reception London gave him, or rather a 
select literary cenacle, headed by Arthur Symon. Verlaine, 
although known as a decadent, and a symbolist, dubbed the 
movement years ago by the pretty title of ‘‘ Cymbalistes.” 

* * * 

I hear that De Pachmann played some of his in- 
imitable pranks at a private and exceedingly swell musicale 
last week. The affair was on agrand scale, nearly half a 
hundred people being present. Other artists participated, 
but De Pachmann was the star. He held himself fairly in 
check until after the supper, and then being approached by 
someone who asked him to play for a few selected guests 
who remained, he promptly and, I think, quite naturally 
refused. Artists should not play for food. Then a young 
society woman approached him, and reminding him that 
she knew him well, pleaded with him. The answer was: ‘‘ I 
would not play if the Emperor of Russia asked me.” 
‘* But you will play for me?” and the virtuoso was so over- 
come at her cleverness that he assented, and was led to the 
piano, subdued but not conquered. 


* 
* + 


Here, however, the trouble began anew. De Pach- 
mann insisted, like the great spoiled child he is, that she 
should sit near the keyboard so that he could look at her, 
and as she was anxious that her hostess’ request be 
granted she assented, and had the pleasure of being stared 
at during the performance which followed, which by the 
way was said to be exquisite. Mind you, there was no note 
of disrespect in all this, but simply the vagaries of an enfant 
gaté. When he finished he asked the fair lady if he might 
kiss her hand, first requesting that she remove her glove. 
This of course was promptly refused, and she deftly turned 
the conversation by sweetly saying, ‘‘ How is Mrs. De Pach- 
mann?” The effect was electrical. Instantly the pianist’s 
eyes blazed with wrath, and he cried out, ‘‘ There is no 
Mrs. De Pachmann! There is no Mrs. De Pachmann! 
She’s married to another!’ The lady then withdrew and 
the curtain fell with a crash. Evidently the news of 
the De Pachmann divorce and subsequent marriage of 
the fair Marguerite had not penetrated into the inner 
circle. But it has now. 

* ? Re 

They tell of an Eastport (Me.) barber who throws 
in a violin solo with every shave and wonders why his cus- 
tomers do not come back. 

* Md * 

If you miss the Coquelin-Hading Company at Ab- 
bey’s Theatre you will regret it exceedingly. Coquelinisa 
superb actor and Jane Hading a beautiful woman. And 
what versatility! They put to shame our easy going actors 
of 100 night runs. 

* . x 

Let me personally congratulate both Lillian Russell 
and Mr. Perugini on their forthcoming marriage, and may 
it prove a happy and an auspicious union ! 








“The Ten Virgins” in Montclair.—Gaul’s cantata ‘‘The 
Ten Virgins,” was sung last Wednesday evening in the 
First Congregational Church, Montclair, by the choir of 
the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Brooklyn, 





under Mr. Charles Taylor Ives. 











N Gotham was there a voice heard, lamenta- 
| tion and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping 
tor her children, and would not be comforted because they 
are not—in a church choir position! Yes, there is such an 
army of them that hundreds will be left out in the cold. Many 
will be called, but few chosen. It may as well be formally 
announced in cold type that the church choir scrabble has 
actually begun, and about three weeks earlier than usual. 
Heaven, how I pity the organists, the church committees 
and, most of all, the candidates ! 

I announced last week that J. H. McKinley would be the 
next tenor at the Marble Collegiate Church. It is now 
settled that this ambitious branch of Zion will take Dr. 
Carl E. Dufft as basso. In him the church has secured a 
rare prize indeed. 

It is reported that Thomas Evans Greene and H. B. 
Phinny, the present tenor and bass of that church, will go 
on May 1 to the new Collegiate Church on West End 
avenue, of which Sumner Salter is the organist. 

A new soprano, I believe her name is Miss Wright, has 
been selected for the Church of the Puritans, Harlem. 

It is thought that Miss Marie Millard, daughter of Har- 
rison Millard, will be the next soprano at the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin. 

Miss Marie Buell succeeds Mrs. Charles H. Kloman, as 
solo soprano of Ascension Church. 

Rumor has it that the entire choir will be dropped from 
Rev. Robert Collyer’s church, and that only an organist 
and precentor will be engaged. I suspect that this is true. 

Reports are being circulated about the Broadway Taber- 
nacle and other prominent churches as being liable to drop 
their entire number of warblers in May time. It will do 
to look into this later on ; there is no hurry. 

Mr. Schnecker and the famous quartet at the West Pres- 
byterian Church, formerly called Dr. Paxton’s for short, 
but now without a shepherd, have been offered a re-en- 
gagement for the year beginning May 1. It is pretty safe 
to say that they all will accept the offer. How many choir 
singers would spurn $1,500 a year? 

The Marble Collegiate Church is thought to be looking 
for a new organist. S. P. Warren and three or four others 
of prominence are being considered as I write, and prob- 
ably a choice will have been made by the time this ‘‘ Gotham 
Gossip ” appears in print. William R. Chapman has also 
been considered, but it looks as though he would remain at 
Dr. Kittredge’s. 

Mr. Chapman contemplates changing at least two of his 
quartet, but it would not be fair to him to state which ones, 
as he would soon have a line of applicants reaching from 
the church up Madison avenue to Fifty-ninth street and 
around the Lenox Lyceum. I will state this much, how- 
ever, that one of his quartet, who could remain, will resigns 
perhaps two. Another may receive walking papers. Verily, 
many are scalded, but few are frozen ! 

Miss Florence Brown, that was, has changed to Mrs. Ed- 
gar Allan Shepard, thatis. This happened on New Year's 
Day, and all concerned are happy and joyful. Mrs. Shep- 
ard is well known as one of Gotham's most competent and 
conscientious accompanists, and will continue her musical 
work as before. How wise to marry a man who will not 
stand in the way! Wedo not know Mr. Shepard, but are 
convinced that he isa man of sound judgment and culti- 
vated taste. Certain is it that he has captured a first 
prize. The musical world wishes Mr. and Mrs. Shepard 
Godspeed in their married life. 

Chamber Music Hall was filled with a brilliant audience 
on Tuesday evening of last week at the song recital by 
Leonard E. Auty, tenor soloist of Grace Church. Mr. Auty 
was accompanied by Mrs. Carl E. Martin, whose work on 
such occasions is always well nigh faultless. It was a pal- 
pable error to not have any assisting artist. Two or three 
numbers by a lady violinist, for instance, would have va- 
ried the program and afforded the singer an occasional 
breathing spell. Asit was, he sung twenty-one selections, 
ranging from ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay” to ‘‘ Sound an Alarm” 
from ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,” dividing his program into five 
parts. The entertainment was nearly twice as long as it 
should have been. If a man can draw as good an audience 
as Mr. Auty did, why not give a series of recitals instead 
of trying to exhaust one’s repertory and the patience of the 
audience in a single, long drawn out entertainment that 
ceased to entertain any one after the first half of the pro- 
gram? 

At the completion of part second the wags in the 
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audience were passing around this joke: ‘‘ Auty to sing 
y more or Auty not?” The decision was in the negative, 
but was of none effect, as Auty continued, ignorant of the 
fun that was being indulged in at his expense. Seriously, 
Mr. Auty is a pleasant singer to hear—fora while. His 
voice is clear and strong, his manner modest but earnest 
is style in the main good. His best work was done 
a group of Scotch songs. He sings many of his tones 
entirely too open, which is absolutely inexcusable in a 
er of his knowledge and experience. The fact that his 

h B flat is a ringing, perfectly formed head tone goes to 

1at he could readily cover, or partially cover, the 

a little lower in the scale, if he chose. Some of the 


pographical errors in his printed program were flagrant, 


ample, ‘‘ Der Arsa” for ‘‘Der Asra,” Rubinstein’s 

op, 32, No. 6. A professional proof reader 

ould have been engaged. Mr. Auty deserves credit and 
encouragement for giving a song recital, thereby display- 


energy and earnestness of purpose. It is a form 
f entertainment that none of our long established singers 
1ave been in the habit of undertaking; but rightly man- 
ld become more general and very popular. 
Albany's big baritone, Townsend H. Fellows, and he is 
a good one too, was in Gotham several days last week. He 
yrought with him Mrs. Fellows and one of his star pupils, 
ner-Coleman, who has a pleasing soprano 
of fine range and good carrying power. Mrs. Cole- 


one of the leading spirits in the Albany Musical As- 
ciation, of which Arthur Mees is the conductor. I asked 
Mr. Fellows why he didn’t pull up stakes at Albany and 
vitcl ent in Gotham, and he replied that he had often 


t of so doing, but that his church salary there is so 
pils so numerous that it would not be easy 
a change which would be warranted finan- 
uny church here were to hold out solid in- 
ht be tempted to cast in his lot among 
irch will do this, for we haven’t many 
H. 


Miss Alice Purdy, the charming young soprano, sang one 





evening last week at a private musicale in East Twenty- 
econd street, creating any amount of genuine admiration. 
It seems that I made a mistake last fall, which I am only 
y to correct, that Miss Purdy left the Bloomingdale 
Reformed Church because she was overworked in the choir 

vecause her teacher warned her that her voice was be- 


1 is that the lady resigned be- 





of ill health. She is now herself again, and will 
l 


a prize for any church fortunate enough to capture 


rd-Martin, a soprano recently settled in 





into sudden fame the other night at 
rformance in that city. Mrs. Lillian 
auvelt was to have sung the soprano part, but was sud- 
en i and Mrs. Martin took her place on very brief 

rg papers had these good things to say 
Martin sang the difficult soprano part with 
ea ess, the fact that she had never rehearsed with 
the orchestra or conductor seeming to make no serious 
lrawback to her. Her fine voice and its artistic use won 
enthusiastic applause. ‘ Rejoice, O Daughters 

Zion’ was given by Mrs. Martin with a finish and pre- 
cision which proved her a singer of rare merit and splen- 


Then difficult runs, which are a source of 





ty even to one who has thoroughly practiced the rdle, 





re given with a delicacy and clearness which proved her 


mistress of her voice.” Mrs. Martin married a 


perfect 
brother of our own Dr. Carl Martin, of New York. 

Mrs, Ida Gray Scott, soprano of Grace Church, sung on 
Sunday evening, January 7, at William Edward Mulligan’s 
organ recital at St. Mark’s Church, and won much favorable 
comment. She certainly is a singer of uncommon attain- 
ments. Her selections were the ‘ Inflammatus” and 

Rock of Ages.” 

Dr. Carl E. Martin’s sonorous bass voice will be heard on 
January 30, at a private musical in Washington, D. C., at 
the residence of Postmaster General Bissell. Mrs. Martin 
will play the accompaniments as only Mrs. Martin can. 

Louis Lomhard, of Utica, writes that I am wrong again. 
I stated in print lately that his weight was 83 pounds after 
a Turkish bath, and he assures me that 83 should have read 
8544. Perhaps he has gained the difference since my state- 
ment was made ; at any rate, I hope so. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club lost one of its founders last 
week by the death of Oliver P. C. Billings. Such things 
bring us all toa brief halt in our rush through this queer 
world and remind us of the flight of time. 

That will be a big concert to-morrow afternoon at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for the benefit of several of the 
active charities now devoting attention to the appalling 
condition of the city’s poor. Sousa’s Band, Mrs. Materna, 
Campanari, Fischer and other prominent artists will take 
part, giving their services free, which is certainly com- 
mendable on their part. The place will be packed, and 
many a poor, wretched family will be fed aud clothed from 
the proceeds. 

The second performance of the Amateur Players’ Club, 


last Wednesday evening at Sherry’s, was preceded by a 
delightful musical, in which the following artists partici- 
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man, contralto; George E. Devoll and Benjamin Prince, 
tenors ; Frederick C. Hilliard, baritone ; Miss Grace Hoyt, 
violinist, and W. E. Mulligan, pianist. 

Freddy Dean gave an interesting lecture last Thursday 
afternoon, at the Metropolitan College of Music, on Gounod 
and T’schaikowsky. He knows how to talk instructively, 
and his programs are always fittingly illustrated by com- 
petent artists. 

The Central School of Musical Art is doing a big and 
satisfactory work in Brooklyn under the scholarly direction 
of Dr. Henry G. Hanchett. The faculty comprises R. 
Huntington Woodman, Carl G. Schmidt, Mrs. Gerritt 
Smith, Charles Stuart Phillips, Clifford Schmidt, Eliza- 
beth A. Hack, Chester H. Beebe and William E. Bassett. 
The City of Churches has long needed aninstitution of this 
caliber, and now it has it. Numerous recitals, lectures 
and receptions are given, and the school is rapidly doubling 
in numbers and influence. 

John Francis Gilder, pianist, and Master Charles Mee- 
han, the boy soprano, are booked this week for recitals as 
follows: Tuesday, Milford, N. Y.; Wednesday, Coopers- 
town ; Thursday, Cherry Valley ; Friday, Norwich. Their 
entertainment is unique and has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived wherever they have appeared. 

This afternoon and to-morrow evening the Church Choral 
Society will hold its first services for the season at the 
Church of Zion and St. Timothy. The program consists 
of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lauda Sion,” Rheinberger’s ‘‘ Evening 
Hymn” and Harry Rowe Shelley’s ‘‘ Vexilla Regis.” The 
latter work is new and was composed for this society. The 
soloists are Miss Kathrin Hilke, Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, 
Mackenzie Gordon and James A. Metcalf. 

Francis Fischer Powers announces an afternoon concert 
for his pupil, Miss Lillian Kent, at his studio next Saturday 
at 2 o'clock. The assisting artists will be Mrs. Gerrit 
Smith, soprano; Miss Lillian Pardow, violin ; B. F. Miller, 
tenor; F. F. Powers and Dr. Eugene W. Marshall, bari- 
tone; Perlee V. Jervis, pianist, and Miss Isabel McCall, 


accompanist. 








Custav L. Becker. 
HE name of Becker is evocative of those two 
talented young people, brother and sister, who as 
mere children gave promise of doing something in music. 
That promise has had fruition, as Dora V. Becker is known 
as one of the most promising of young violinists, and Gustav 
L. Becker, whose interesting face we present in this issue, 
has won his spurs as a pianist and teacher and is now enter- 
ing the wider vistas of composition. Mr. Becker, after 
studying with various masters in this country, such as Mills, 
Sternberg, piano, and C. C. Mueller and H. W. Nicholl, 
co.uposition, gave so much promise that a trip to Germany 
was warranted, and to Berlin he repaired in 1888. There 
he studied with Ernst Rudorff and Moszkowski for piano; and 
Philipp Scharwenka and Waldemar Bargiel composition. 
He also studied musical form with Dr. Spitta and voice 
culture with Rudolf Otto. 

Thoroughly equipped as a pianist and teacher (for he 
carefully studied the system and workings of the Berlin 
Hoch-Schule), Mr. Becker returned after some years to 
New York. He has since devoted himself to teaching, and 
with great success, for in addition to being conscientious— 
something we all take for granted, but rarely encounter— 
he possesses the qualities of insight, and judgment and has 
much learning and zeal to back all this up. He has taught 
over 200 pupils during the past fifteen years and is still a 
young man, having been born in 1861, 

Asa pianist Mr. Becker needs but leisure to insure him 
public success. Jn the busy life of a teacher opportunities 
for practice are rare. But he has studied to advantage and 
is his own severest critic. His style is poetic rather than 
brilliant, but we have heard him play Liszt’s ‘‘ Woodland 
Murmurs” and the A flat polonaise of Chopin with consid- 
erable delicacy and power. His touch is musical and sing- 
ing and well trained; his technic supple and abundant enough 
to easily meet all the requirements of modern piano music ; 
his wrists strong and flexible, and best of all his readings 
and his general conception intelligent and very musical. It 
is the musician rather than, the virtuoso who plays Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt so graciously for 
you. He seemsto have adecided preference for Schumann 
both in his style and in his own compositions. 

Mr. Becker is poetic by nature, one who contemplates 
the inner meanings of the art; and all this is shadowed in 
his own music. He has written some pieces for piano, all 
showing a refined taste and fancy, and several songs which 
at once commend themselves to the lover of lieder. Some 
settings of Heine are really admirable, considering the 
early number of the opus. Mr. Becker has also written for 
various instruments, and has in his portfolio an effective 
Fest Marsche which bears the date of January, 1891. Alto- 
gether he is a most promising musical individuality, and 
has labored to good purpose. He will probably be heard in 
a piano recital during the spring. He not only teaches in 
New York, but has charge of the musical department of 
the Hasbrouck Institute, in Jersey City, and has given 
many recitals there. 





pated: Mrs. Olgo Rostand, soprano; Miss Emma D. Heiz- 


Here are two notices of a recent lecture recital given in 








Jersey City. This from the ‘‘ Evening Journal” of that 
city : 

The musical part of the program was played by Mr. Gustav L. 
Becker. His selections were the following: Polonaise, op. 40, No. 2, C 
minor ;etudes, op. 10, Nos. 3 and 12; valse in D flat, arranged as a con- 
cert study by Raphael Joseffy ; mazurka, op. 7, No. 1, B flat major; 
1arghetto from concerto in F minor, op. 21 ; nocturne, op. 37, No. 2, G 
major; ballade in G minor, op. 23. Mr. Victor Baier accompanied 
with the organ in the larghetto. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on Mr. Becker for his playing 
of the above selection last night. If Chopin’s music were always 
played as capably as Mr. Becker played it the word “unpopular” 
would not be given toit. The audience listened with evident pleas- 
ure to his skillful and intelligent playing. The technical difficulties 
were no obstacles to Mr. Becker, and the ease and grace with which 
he played the intricate passages were charming. Etude No. 12 wasa 
little gem, but the finest pieces of the program were the nocturne and 
the ballade. At the conclusion of the latter Mr. Becker received well 
earned and prolonged applause. Mr. Becker by his playing last night 
gave further evidence of the well-known fact that he is a careful stu- 
dent of great promise. 

This is from the Jersey City ‘‘ News:” 

It isnow just a year since I heard Mr. Gustav L. Becker as a soloist 
for the first time, in the “Sonata Appassionata,” at the first Dean 
lecture ever given in this city, and from his work in the illustrations 
last night I see no reason to reverse the high praise accorded him at 
thattime. Of this program I would put the larghetto from the F 
minor concerto and the G minor ballad in first place. Mr. Becker’s 
interpretation cf the G major nocturne was especially delicate. The 
mazurka selected was the humorous little affairin B flatmajor. The 
etudes were Nos. 3 and 10, of op. 10, and the “Minute Waltz” was 
played with Joseffy’s concert arrangement in thirds and sixths. I 
heard straight from Joseffy yesterday that he had made that ar- 
rangement so phenomenally hard because he wanted to make sure no 
one would ever play it but himself. As a whole the program suc- 
ceeded in making palpable the rhythmic unrest of Chopin's melodies; 
the subtle, evanescent quality of Chopin’s harmonies. 


Here are a few other notices : 


New York “ World,” April, 1893.—Mr. Gustav L. Becker, with his 
pupils, assisted by Miss Rose Schottenfels, soprano; Miss Dora 
Valeska Becker, violinist; Mr. Conrad Behrens, basso, gave a con- 
cert last evening at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. A fashionable 
audience was present, which chiefly enjoyed the work of the ama- 
teurs, which was even and creditable throughout. A youthful 
maiden, Miss Ida H , vocal as well as piano pupil of Mr. Becker, 
played two movements from the Italian concerto of Bach, with intel- 
ligence, and later gave two soprano songs in a highly promising 
manner. 


Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle,” November, 1892.—He posseses a clean and 
springy touch and a knowledge of phrasing of a high order. Indeed 
his entire musical outfit is so ample that it is a pity he should waste 
his time in the simple, though perhaps inevitable drudgery of teach- 
ing. His delineation of the Chopin number was thoughtful. and his 
playing of the Liszt pieces a notable example of the easy mastery of 
technical difficulties which none but a thorough scholar could have 
played with the consummate ease which he exhibited. 





November, 1884.—Mr. Becker is a pupil of mine, and a most tal- 
ented pianist and musician. I am perfectly sure any pupils under 
his tuition could not be in better hands.—S. B. MILLS, 


Hoff of the ‘‘Bostonians.’’-—Mr. Edward Hoff, the tal- 
ented young tenor of the ‘“ Bostonians,” has been doing 
most excellent work this fall in ‘‘ Robin Hood,” and other 
works of the company’s repertory. Mr. Tom Karl sings 
rarely this season, so the heavy work falls on Mr. Hoff, as 
leading tenor of the organization. His singing is as suave 
and musical as ever. 

Adele Aus der Ohe will remain in this country only 
until about the middle of March, having closed a number 
of engagements in Europe inthe spring. She will play dur- 
ing January and March in the following places: Philadel- 
phia, Germantown, Ogantz School, Greenfield, Mass.; 
Northampton, Mass.; Holyoke, Mass.; St. Louis, Boston, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Chicago, Buffalo, Washington and Balti- 
more. 

The Natali Operatic Company,—Louise Natali, the 
popular American prima donna, will make a tour through 
the country, giving operatic acts and scenes with a com- 
pany of specially selected artists, all of whom have been 
identified with some of the best musical work in the coun- 
try. Among the artists engaged to assist her are: Miss 
Emmy Miron, contralto; Mr. William Stephens, tenor ; 
Mr. William Mertens, baritone, and Mr. Pierre Delasco, 
basso. The company is under the management of E. L. 
Graham, and Mr. I. L. Orchard is the press representative. 
The engagements have all been made through Henry 
Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau. 

The Future of English Opera.—It seems to be a step 
in the right direction what the far West is at present or- 
ganizing in the way of an opera chorus with sufficient 
amount of subscriptions to engage a number of the best 
available artists in the country to produce operas in the 
vernacular. The Western Opera Association, of Omaha, 
through the energetic efforts of its president, Miss C. Ten- 
nant Clary, has engaged Mr. Max Maretzek to drilla chorus 
in the different cities, as Omaha, Kansas City, Lincoln, 
Sioux City, Denver, Minneapolis and St. Paul, and Mr. 
Henry Wolfsohn, the well-known musical agent, has the 
contracts to engage an orchestra as well as the artists to 
give first-class English opera productions. The répertoire 
will be chosen from the following operas: ‘‘ Trovatore,” 
“ Faust.” ‘‘ Martha,” ‘‘ Lucia,” ‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘ Ernani,” 
‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” and others. 
The season this year will be about five or six weeks, but 
Mr. Wolfsohn will co-operate with Miss Clary next year to 
extend the season to about twelve or fifteen weeks, com- 





prising some of the largest Western cities. 
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eek is the second Christmas holiday, and 
the big town as quiet as a country hamlet in summer. 
Germany in contrast to the United States keeps two Christ- 
mas days, and the police see to it that all stores in Berlin 
are more tightly closed than the liquor saloons in New 
York are on Sundays. What refers to business as a written 
law, in art life frequently acts in silent conformity. More- 
over, people around the holy days really are too busy with 
their shopping, presents to their friends, Christmas tree 
and all that sort of thing, to care much about music, and 
consequently during the last week, as well as the present 
one, concerts are few and far between. I cannot truthfully 
affirm that I regret this very much ; quite on the contrary, 
a little if not an absolute rest from music is a thing much 
appreciated by most every hard worked music critic. 

Instead of the perennial ‘‘ Messiah” performance under 
which you in New York are laboring, we had here in Ber- 
lin a reproduction of Bach's Christmas oratorio by the Sing- 
akademie chorus under Prof. Martin Blumner’s direction. 
They sing that sort of thing very well, usually; but as 
Blumner is an old fossil and his chorus likewise superan- 
nuated, and, moreover, the soloists announced were of no 
great or special attractiveness, 1 preferred to go to the 
Royal Opera House, where the same evening ‘‘ Siegfried ” 
formed the continuation of the Wagner cycle. 

Be it that I was not myself in good trim, or the noisiness 
of the orchestra, under old man Sucher, and several other 
smaller defects combined, anyhow this representation, 
barring the first act, seemed to me the least satisfactory of 
the three ‘‘ Siegfried ” performances I have witnessed so far 
this season. The first act, however, was excellent, as Lieban 
is really an incomparable ‘‘ Mime ;" as Gudehus, although 
a trifle giddy as ‘‘ Young Siegfried ” was in first-class voice, 
and as Stammer is a ‘‘ Wotan” who not only boasts of a 
good vocal organ, but who also knows how to sing. 

In the second actthe ‘‘ Waklweben” was much too 
coarsely played by the orchestra, and Mrs. Herzog, who 
usually is an admirable ‘‘ Woodbird,” as her clear soprano 
voice is of just the birdlike quality, this time sang so loudly 
and with so much effort as to spoil for me the illusion com- 
pletely. Moedlinger as the dragon‘ Fafner,” was likewise 
a disillusion and a snare. 

I was hungering for Rosa Sucher in the glorious finale of 
the third act, and for this alone I stood the tiresome har- 
angue between ‘‘ Wotan " and Mme. or Mlle. ‘‘Erda” (Mrs. 
Lammert, who was by no means hervorragend). But 
again I was doomed to disappointment, for the great and 
genial artist was not herself. She has been too hard 
worked of late, and her voice showed the consequences. 
By sheer dint of will and forcing of her noble voice she suc- 
ceeded in pulling through the trying final scene, and even 
landing (for a moment only) upon the required high C 
(Gudehus wisely refrained from attempting it); but on the 
whole this time even Mrs. Sucher’s ‘‘ Briinnhilde ” 
cally not enjoyable. Histrionically, however, she was im- 
mense, asin fact she most always is. 

That I was right in attributing the lady’s difficulties in 
singing to overwork and consequent approaching indispo- 
sition was made all too apparent and but all too true two 
days later (last Friday), when she was billed for the final 
performance of the Wagner cycle and the climax of the 
Nibelungen Trilogy, ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung.” On that 


was vo- 
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shectuhite unable to sing, and the performance was danger- 
ously near a postponement, as the Royal Opera House per- 
sonnel at the present moment does not boast a second 
‘‘ Briinnhilde.” In the eleventh hour, however, Mrs. 
Klafsky, of Hamburg, who had been interviewed by tele- 
phone, consented (as also did Hofrath Pollini) to take Mrs. 
Sucher’s difficult part without a rehearsal. The latter was 
out of the question, as the lady arrived here only an hour 
or so before the actual performance. I heard Mrs. Klafsky 
at Kroll's several times a season or two ago, and found her 
an excellent and reliable dramatic soprano, albeit no 
Sucher. To judge her this time in comparison would be 
manifestly unfair, as the lady sang not only, as I said be- 
fore, without rehearsal, but as she had also not appeared in 
the part for a couple of years. She naturally was, there- 
fore, anything but sure of herself, and could not possibly 
do herself justice. In spite of a few very false notes, how- 
ever, she was really much more than a mere makeshift, 
and under more favorable circumstances I doubt not that 
she would have scored a success. Pollini certainly would 
not declare her one of the greatest living dramatic so- 
pranos if she were not far superior to what she appeared 
last Friday night. 

The star of the evening was Mrs. Staudigl, who in the 
‘*Waltraute” scene of the first act was simply immense 
and deserved all the good comments that were made in the 
lobby on this occasion. Gudehus’ good vocal condition 
continued and held out to the end. He was therefore an 
eminently satisfactory ‘‘ Siegfried.” Miss Hiedler was a 
most charming ‘‘ Gutrune.” Schmidt and Stammer were 
sonorous as‘‘ Alberich” and ‘‘ Hagen” respectively, but 
Fraenkel was in every way weak as ‘‘ Gunther.” 

Again, the orchestra was rather obstreperous, and at 
times anything but certain under Sucher’s direction. The 
mise-en-scéne, which is the sam@still as when the ‘‘ Ring” 
was first produced here, is sadly in need of a renovation. 

For the remainder of the year the Royal Opera House will 
bring nothing new, and the first novelty, Leoncavallo’s 
‘* Medici,” is now set down for first performance for Janu- 
ary 20. Until then I shall probably therefore have little 
occasion to report the doings at our first and foremost musi- 


cal institute. 
% & 


The only concert of importance that occurred since last 
I wrote was Rummel’s Beethoven evening at the Philhar- 
monie, a week ago to-day. It formed the second in the 
great pianist’s cycle of four chamber music soirées, and in 
honor of Beethoven’s birthday the program appropriately 
was exclusively devoted to that master’s works. 

As I said in my last week’s letter, ‘‘ Beethoven still draws 
in Berlin,” and his magic name probably had an influence 
also upon the attendance at this concert. The vast hall of 
the Philharmonie, much too large for a proper reproduction 
and the possibility of appreciation of this the most zn/:me 
genre of music, was almost completely filled with a very 
fashionable, cultured and attentive audience. 

The chamber music offered on this occasion embraced two 
but rarely heard works, in the performance of which the 
concert giver himself was a participant, viz., the beautiful 
but for all three instruments rather difficult trio, 
No. 2, which was exquisitely played by Messrs. Franz Rum- 
mel, Felix Berber, concertmaster from Magdeburg, and 
Hugo Dechert, first violinist of the Berlin Royal Orchestra. 

The second was the still more rarely heard quintet for 
piano, oboe, clarionette, horn and bassoon, op. 16, also in 
E flat, and which likewise was admirably performed, 
Messrs. F. Bundfuss, O. Schubert, A. Littmann and W. 
Valerius, all members of the Royal Orchestra, taking the 
respective wind parts. This work of Beethoven's is so full 
of intrinsic beauties, and especially in the andante cantabile 
and in portions of the other two movements so effective, that 
I wonder why it is not more often given. Great applause 
followed the performance of each section of the work, and 
after the close all five of the performers had to obey toa 
hearty recall. 

The justly and decidedly most popular of all Beethoven's 
chamber music works, the well known septet, formed the 
close of the program and was not quite as well played 
either in point of ensemble, or in conception and correct- 
ness of tempi, as the two predecessors. The absence of 
Rummel with his marked sense of rhythm and his strictly 
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musical, entirely unostentatious manner was plainly notice- 
able, and the seven instrumentalists (including besides the 
aforementioned Messrs. Ad. Miiller, viola, and W. Kaeml- 
ing, double bass) appeared at times very much like a ship 
without rudder. 

Miss Elisabeth Leisinger had originally been announced 
to sing, between the instrumental numbers, two groups of 
Beethoven Lieder. The management of the Royal Opera 
House, however, called upon her to sing ‘‘ Marguerite” 
that evening, so she had to be excused. Goetze was to be 
the ‘‘ Faust,” but, as I anticipated in my last week’s budget, 
he again suddenly became indisposed and that stick Som- 
mer had to take the part. 

Well, Mrs. Emily Herzog at short notice took Miss Lei- 
singer’s place at thisconcert, and the audience 
cause to feel agrieved. The charming little soprano, one 
of the most useful members of the Royal Opera House 
personnel, sang four Lzeder, the ‘*‘ Wachtelschlag,” ‘‘ Freud- 
voll und leidvoll,” ‘‘ Neue Liebe, neues Leben ” and ‘‘ Soll 
ein Schuh nicht driicken” and sang them all so delighfully 
and with so much expression that she was forced to repeat 
the last one, which is a little gem, but almost entirely un- 
known. 

In the second half of the program she gave ‘‘ O diirft’ ich 
meinen Patrick frei’n,” No. 10 from the Irish songs, and 
‘Lore am Thore,” No. 11, from the Scotch songs with 
piano, violin and ’cello accompaniment, and the latter Lied 
again was redemanded. 

Altogether, it willbe seen from this account that the 
joyable one. 


had no 


evening was a most en 
** * 

This is all I have to report in the way of music, and next 
week I hope it will be less, as only the Joachim Quartet on 
Thursday and the Wagner Society concert on Friday night 
of this week, at which latter Siegfried Wagner will be the 
conductor, and perhaps one or two minor events, will claim 
my attention. * * * 


On Thursday night, having nothing musical on hand, I 
utilized the first leisure evening which I enjoyed for many 
a week to go and hear, for the first time this season, the 
great and only Duse. 

I saw her first in a little one act comedy, ‘‘ Master and 
Servant,” which in itself does not amount to much, and in 
which the most curious thing is that she has almost nothing 
to speak. But oh, how she did act! I am almost ashamed 
of the amount of tears I shed over it. And then again, 
how she made me smile in ‘‘ Divorcons”! She is the most 
alluring and bewitching ‘‘Cyprienne” imaginable in this 
wide worid, and I would rather kiss her little foot, stretched 
out from under the parapet in the last act of Sardou’s 
comedy, than I would the mouth of the divine Sarah 
Bernhardt. Duse is a genuine artist, Bernhardt only a fine, 
perhaps the finest, comédienne. There is the difference, 
and all the difference, and there all comparison ceases. 

From Berlin the company goes to Hamburg and thence 
to Frankfort, after which Ando, who is likewise a splendid 


actor, will leave Duse for good. Hence, perhaps, the 
rumors of Duse’s quitting the stage, a rumor to which, as I 
see in Tue Musica. Courier of the 13th inst., the usually 


so well informed ‘‘ Raconteur” also fell a victim. Duse, 
on the contrary, her health permitting, will go to England 
in the spring, where she will be managed by Hugo Goer- 
litz, and that enterprising young man is even planning a 
second campaign through the United States with the great- 
est of all living actresses. 

* & * 

Theodore Reichmann will appear at the Munich Court 
Op-ra in March next in ‘‘ Vampyre,” ‘‘Ivanhoe” (Marschner, 
not Sullivan), ‘‘ Hans Heiling,” ‘‘ Tell” and ‘* Meistersin- 
ger,” and the handsome baritone has also and again accepted 
Cosima Wagner’s invitation to sing in Bayreuth next sum- 
mer in ‘* Parsifal,” ‘‘ Tannhéduser ” and ‘* Lohengrin.” 

*# * # 


Rubinstein will conduct in person the first public per- 
formance of his sacred opera ‘‘ Christus,” which will soon 
take place at Breslau, and will take the shape of a matinée 
performance. This composer is also to superintend the 
rehearsals of this his latest, and, as he thinks, most impor- 
tant musical creation. His dramatic symphony holds a 
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MARY HOWE, the handsome and brilliant young Soprano, and 
WM. LAVIN, the talented young Tenor, after nearly two years. 
sojourn and operatic work abroad, will return to this country March 1, 1894. 
and will be open to engagements for Concert and Festival work, Song 
Recitals, Oratorios, &c. 

They will also make a tour through the entire country with their own 
Concert Company, which, in addition to Miss Howe and Mr. Lavin, will 
include: MISS LEONORA VON STOSCH, Violinist; SIG 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone, and MR. ISIDORE 
LUCKSTONE, Musical Director; also special engagement for a 
few of the opening Concerts only, in March, of the distinguished Pianist, 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. Address 


H. G. SNOW, 
New York address, 333 Washington street, Room 1, Boston, 
Oriental Hotel, Broadway and 39th street. 





Leon Margulies’ Concert Bureau. 
Agency for Leading Artists and Musical Organizations. 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICE: 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, NEW YORE. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 


Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA, Soprano; Miss THEODORA PI AFF- 
LIN, Soprano; Mme. SOFIA SCALCHI, Contralto; Miss TIRZAH 
HAMLEN, Contral'o ; Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, Basso : Miss DORA 
VALESCA BECKER, "Violinist; Herr. ADOLPH BRODSKY, Violinist ; 
Herr ANTON HEGNER, 'Cello Virtuoso; Herr RICHARD BUR- 

MEISTER, Pianist ; Tuzr BRODSKY STRING QUARTET, Tue 
LINEFF RUSSIAN CHOIR AND OPERATIC CO. 

Agent for Mmz. AMALIA MATERNA and Herr EMIL FISCHER. 

Special engagement of Miss ELEANORE MAYO, Soprano. 

Also authorized to receive offers for concert engagements for the principa 
artists of Messrs. Abbey & Grau’s Opera Company. 
ST ee ee i ee 


Full List of Artists, Cireulars, &c. on application. 
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place on one of the next Biilow Philharmonic concerts and 
will also be interpreted under his own baton. 
* * * 

Anton Bruckner will be here next week and Dr. Muck 
will conduct his E major symphony at the Royal Opera 
House concert on Saturday, January 6. On Monday, Jan- 

ry 8 Seigfried Ochs will perform with his Philharmonic 

Bruckner's ‘‘Te Deum” and some works by Hugo 
Wolff, of Vienna, as well as a choral novelty by Eugen 

Albert. The last named will conduct in person, and as 

three composers are to be present it will prove a specially 

tractive concert. A little private reception at the cozy 
me of Mr. Ochs will succeed the concert. 
* # # 

Felix Weingartner has entirely recovered from his recent 

ere illness and will leave Berlin to-morrow for Italy, 
vhere on the sunny shores of Lake Garda he hopes soon to 
uperate and regain his old time vigor and verve. 

* # 
ist , first Christmas might, Ludwig Pietsch, the 
t renowned of the Berlin art critics, he of the ‘* Voss- 
Z celebrated the so and so manieth anniver- 
ary of his birthday. As is each year the case,a grand re- 
ption took place at his house, at which all that Berlin 
prominent people in art and literary circles were 
Over 120 persons sat 


toht 
ignt 


he Zeitung” 


asts of 


ned under his hospitable roof. 
n to supper, and among the freshest, gayest, youngest 


f the lot was the birthday child. May he long remain so! 


x** & 
Among my Christmas callers was young Mr. Hugh Cod- 
who is studying the violin with Mr 
Siegfried Ochs, Mr. 


man from Boston, 
Jacobsohn of the Royal High School ; 


| Mrs. de Vere-Sapio and Mr. and Mrs. Lavin-Howe. 


* * & 
My irtiest Merry Christmas greetings and Happy New 
Year wishes will reach you a little ost festum. They are 
yne the less sincere. 


Disagrees with Mr. Hale. 
rs Musical Courier 

T has been asked in your esteemed journal 
| why ‘‘ The Messiah ” should be given at Christmas any 
at any other time of the year. I feel inclined to 
1ould not, as it seems eminently appropriate 
be rendered just at this particular season ; 
as ‘‘fetich” worship, the sacred 
Then the 
oratorio corresponds to the universal cele- 


branded 


f years has some weight with us. 





ration of the birth of the Messiah at this time, when all 
hearts are particularly inspired by the reflection, on those 
great prophecies and their fulfillment, all so gloriously and 
vonderfully expressed in the immortal themes of Hindel’s 
great oratorio 

All 
story are presented to us in this amazing creation of his 


+} 


the truth, beauty, pathos and passion of the Bible 


genius. A few portions are strikingly suited to Good Fri 
lay, but throughout the majority of the work the Christ- 

is spirit pervades. I think, so I hope, we may ever listen 
his grand musical testimony to the Christ—the ‘‘ Mes- 


iah at Christmas-tide ; a composition that derives its 
life of that 


M. S. 


om the prophesies, birth and 


Christ, the Lord. 


nspiration fr 
who is 


Pavior 





The Jarecki Concert.—Mr. Benjamin Jarecki, a new pi- 
anist to us, will give a concert in Chickering Hall this even- 
ng. 

Henry Puerner Dead.—Henry Puerner, who for the last 
five seasons was leader of the orchestra at the Lyceum 
Theatre, died on Monday afternoon of last week, at the 
residerce of his mother, No, 231 Kast Eighty-fourth street, 

Mr. Puerner was about thirty-five years 
About four months ago he was advised by 
He 
obeyed, but grew worse rapidly, and after remaining only 
two weeks in the mountains, was brought back to the city. 
He had been ill in bed ever since. His brother, Charles 
Puerner, is the leader of the orchestra at the American 


of consumption. 
} 


old 


and single 


his physician to go to the Catskills for his health. 
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AMERICAN CHURCHES IN PArIs. 

If you want to experience the fullness of loneliness go to your 
own church in a strange land. There you get all the promise, with- 
out any of the fulfillment of home. Robbed of novelty, pageantry, 
pantomime, picturesqueness and the foreign language, you are face 
to face with desolation. How cam anyone face it voluntarily ! 

66 GAY all you like about the work, but leave 
me out!” It needed but this sentence to assure 
me that I had met an American organist. Were I inside 
Heaven's gate to hear one on the outside pleading, ‘‘ Not 
on account of myself, St, Peter, but on account of my 
work,” I should know who was coming in next. The only 
American organist in Paris not only suggested but insisted 
that the ‘‘ Hamlet” be left out of his ‘‘ Whisperings.” 

‘«‘Eglise Américaine de la Sainte Trinité” is on a noble 
boulevard in the best quarter of Paris. It is a pretty 
church, lacking in the massive severity of the Catholic 
edifice, but possessing much French charm. A flower 
garden on one side, separated by delicate iron fencing, 
large but graceful iron gates in addition to the conven- 
tional steps and doorway, invite attention 1f not entrance. 
The inside space would about make a contribution box for 
one of the classic vaults of worship, but it is spacious 
nevertheless. Graceful pointings in roof and pillar, nar- 
row double panels of light color for windows, crescent 
shaped tiling in black and gray, polished marble pillars, 
comfortable pews, aisle carpets and heat indicate a band 
of comfort loving Americans not martyrs as worshippers. 
If not quite certain you might know they were Americans 
by the number of high-collared wraps kept on in that warm 
place. Catch an American woman not getting the worth 
of her Rue de la Paix mantle on Sunday. Almost every 
pew is occupied by stylishly dressed people on the First 
day, and although service is held every day in the week 
the attendance then also is good. 

In the Catholic churches one can run up into a big barn 
of an organ loft and be as free in conversation as on a base- 
ball ground, with plenty of good periodical music for ac- 
companiment. Here the one organ is on the right and 
above the pulpit, in sight of every churchwarden, and the 
one organist is busy every moment of the time, for the 
music is woven with the worship in an exquisite inlaid 
fashion worth coming to Paris to hear. It is, I believe, the 
only church in France having full choral service every 
day. 

Rev. J. B. Morgan, D. D., of New York, is rector of the 
parish. He, with the treasurer and precentor, Mr. Wright 
E. Post, and the choirmaster, Mr. C. Lawrence Seker, both 
of New York, is responsible for the music. The organist 
has no authority and is engaged simply as organist. 

This latter's position is somewhat unique, requiring a 
union of merit, money, self-immolation and industry rare 
indeed, and frequent changes are the result. 

He who might possess all the qualifications would find a 
life position here. 

He plays the entire music during service and at every 
rehearsal, and a talent for improvisation must accompany 
the ability to do this well. He must be obedient, adapta- 
ble, regardless of either credit or promotion, while work- 
ing as though expecting both. As the church is open for 
prayer till 5 p. m. he cannot practice on the organ till well 
wearied from the work of the day, and he cannot sup- 
plement his stipend by giving lessons on account of his 
unremitting musical duties. 

I refrain from giving salaries in this ‘‘ town of brilliance 
and luxury,” through fear of lessening the value of the 
masters here in the eyes of a generous and dollar estimat- 








ing people, but the organist of the American Church in 
Paris gets $200 a year more than M. Widor, of St. Sul- 
pice, or M. Th. Dubois, of La Madeleine. But then those 
gentlemen have immense royalties from their compositions, 
give lessons at $5 each and have Conservatoire positions. 

Those who try the position are usually Englishmen. A 
very little of Paris suffices in ordinary cases, and home is 
very near. It costs much more to live here than in Lon- 
don. A married man cannot live on the salary alone, so 
goes ; the others goand get married. An American would 
require a morbid Paris ambition, and very much more 
learning than he usually possesses to become a fixture 
here. 

The present incumbent is Mr. Henri Kitchingman, a 
pupil in organ and composition of Mr. Kendrick Pyne, the 
organist of Manchester Cathedral, where he was assistant 
organist for five years. Piano he studied with Mr. Fred 
Cliffe, of London, and was organist of the Gibraltar Cathe- 
dral two years. Mr. Minton Pyne, brother of his teacher, 
is organist of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, while Mr. Ernest 
Pyne has the Cathedral organ in Buffalo, New York. He 
sang as a choir boy, and has a talent for improvisation. He 
says it was the beauty of the Cavaillé-Coll organs that 
brought him to Paris. ‘‘One must play piano to be able to 
play organ,” he says. 

He considers the singing in St. Paul's, London, the most 
finished example of boy choir on the earth. He has heard 
them sing ‘‘ Let the bright Seraphim” as one voice. He 
likes an Irish lady best among women, and admires the 
French organ school of music, with Dubois, Guilmant and 
Widor as representatives. The trees in Paris make part of 
its fascination, but he finds living more expensive than in 
London. He hasa great desire to visit America, and in- 
deed with his English training and French finish an enter- 
prising New York church might do well to secure Mr. 
Kitchingman. 

With Mr. Seker the case is wholly different. A pupil of 
Rivardos, of New York. he came to Paris to study voice 
with Delle Sedie, fifteen years ago. Whenhere six months 
he was given his present position in the old church, and 
settled down to systematized choir labor. 

His great music love, special education, pride in choir 
work, and training tendency, are all utilized. Given full 
responsibility and possibility, he has full reward of faithful 
work in a nice salary, immense love, praise and credit 
wholly deserved and a superb boy choir. He uses his little 
spare time in giving vocal lessons. When less engrossed 
he made many successful concert tours in England and the 
provinces. A handsome man, young and unmarried, with 
every American salon open to him as an ornament and 
‘*going nowhere,” tells its own story of devotion to his life 
work 

‘* Escape from a music committee would keep me away 
from American * organ lofts,’ he says. While he realizes 
that there is much humbug in the ‘‘ art atmosphere ” excuse 
for living in Paris, ‘‘It must be confessed,” he says, ‘‘ that 
there is more of art and less of business than in New York ; 
also, that looking upon art feeds the artistic side of a 
nature; that a connoisseur can enjoy more, a student learn 
more than in the States, and that one is more free to follow 
the labor of his hands here, being unhampered by society 
and associates.” 

This last is weak enough. No country offers any obsta- 
cles to hermitage. A man can work when and where he 
will. He might as well say: ‘‘I stay here because I like 
the place and it likes me. The good people appreciate 
what | do, and I am grateful to them—so here I am!" 

The organ, a first-class Cavaillé-Coll, cost $12,000; the choir 
costs about $10,000 a year. The church, when completed, 
with the tower, will have cost over $1,000,000. The salaries 
of the choir men range from $500 to $800 a year. Besides 
their salaries the boys get for attendance at weddings and 
funerals from 60 to 150 frs.a year. The selection of the 
boys for these extra offices is based on good behavior, and 
the influence of finance on discipline is excellent. 

The full choir consists of sixteen boys andten men. All 
of the men are not engaged in week day service. The 
musical répertoire consists of 300 anthems, fifty full services 
and many detached or partial service music pieces. Hutchb- 
in’s Hymnal is the one generally used and a new edition is 
daily looked for. Mr. Sekersends thanks for Dr. Messiter’s 


work. Congregational singing is encouraged as much as 





NINE LOVE SONGS 


In the Character of Different Nations, 
COMPOSED BY 


VICTOR HOLLAENDER. 


Op. 65. 


English words by AUBER ForEsTIER. 
Peters’ Format, Price $2.00 Net. 


( 1, POLAND, 4, FRANCE, 7. ENGLAND. 
Cowrents:< 2, RUSSIA, 5. SPAIN. & TURKEY, 
| 3. LAPLAND. 6. ITALY, 9. GERMANY, 


Beautifully illustrated, finest agreeing and most finished printing. A gem 
of publication, of musical me: it and of unsurpassed artistic workmanship. 
tf" A DESIRABLE GIFT FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


WH. ROHLPING & SONS, ™*** "spiaer, Dever sag soporte 
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Announcement. 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The American Contralto, 





Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


The French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpr’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 


BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE.—Epwin M. Suongrt, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 
nected with Marteau’s tour through America 





THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. 


Established under the patronage of 
THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP M. A. CORRIGAN D.D. 
Particulars may be had on application. 


REV. JOSEPH GRAF, Director, 
139 East 43d Street, New York. 


New York College of Music, 


(28 and (30 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Fa co the most eminent instructors, 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 











possible, the rector himself choosing familiar hymns, and 
by a repetitional regularity teaching others. 

All the English cathedral music is used. St. Paul's and 
Westminster send over weekly lists, and a close connection 
is kept up with the sacred music head centres. Stainer, 
Garrett, Barnby, Tours, Gounod, Martin, Gadsby, Walms- 
ley, Woodward, Smart, Selby, Elvey, Prout Lloyd, Wesley, 
Gladstone, Spohr, Goss, Mendelssohn are some of the 
names on programs. By the way, Sir Joseph Barnby is head 
of the Guildhall School of Music ; Mr. Martin is organist at 
St. Paul’s ; Sir John Stainer is living at Oxford ; Mr. Tours 
is connected with the Novello & Co. music house, correcting 
all the music published and being general censor. Mr. 
Gadsby is teaching harmony and Mr. Roberts is at Mag- 
dalen, Oxford. 

The boys of the choir are all imported from England 
through an agency. French boys of course would not do 
and America is too far off. A good boarding place and 
school is provided for them here, with matrons and teach- 
ers of all branches, even for special musical instruction, 
and much stress is laid upon the French language, with a 
view to making the boys still more valuable on their return 
to England after the change of voice ends their usefulness 
as choristers. 

By the terms of their contract the boys are virtually out 
of their parents’ hands for the time being, and must remain 
till the change takes place, unless otherwise disqualified, 
when, I believe, the expense of return is divided. They go 
home during vacation, and frequent visits are made the 
boys here by their parents. They are as fine, manly, 
healthy, honest looking young chaps as one would wish to 
see, and delightfully polite. Mr. Seker considers the cli- 
mate here much better for the voice than that of London. 

It is interesting to note the difference in quality between 
English, French and A merican boys as choristers. The 
first is by far the best, being more full, round and vigorous 
than the French, and less nasal than the American. But 
they have serious faults of pronunciation very difficult to 
overcome ; for instance, ‘‘ bay-oou” for ‘‘ bout,” ‘‘ cime ™ 
for ‘‘came,” ‘‘ mike iste” for ‘‘ make haste.” Were not 
the Americans so slovenly and negligent in diction their 
pronunciation would be the most pure and direct. 

To Mr. Post belongs much of the credit of the excellence 
and prosperity of this choir. Noble, generous, enthusiastic, 
intelligent and progressive, he has thought and planned 
incessantly for the choir's good, buying most of the music 
himself, and is in every way Mr. Seker's capable and effi- 
cient co-worker. 

Dr. Morgan is a relative of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, of 
York. He has labored assiduously, at one time al- 
most alone, for the building up of the church. Everything is 
now first-class and prosperous. Private subscriptions are 
generous. The pews bring in some 500 frs. a year each. 

Among the interested families connected are Munros, 
bankers, Dresels, Harjes, Posts, Pells, Sorchans, Morgans, 
Corbins, Drapers, Lamsons, Evans, Mackays, Schilitos, of 
Chicago, and Christine Nillson, the singer. Bishop Doane 
comes over here every year. Mr. Post has been here forty- 
five years. Mr. Sorchan forty. 

Mr. Seker takes a musician's interest in New York and 
her people. He known the work of Messrs. Buck, Warren, 
S. A. Ward, Shelley, Eddy, Coombs, Carl, Bowman, and 
speaks highly of Mr. Stubbs’ choir book. He thinksa seri- 
ous organist who had saved sufficient money would do well 
to come over here and study during the summer vacation. 

Among the ladies who sang under Mr. Seker in ‘ the 
old church,” who were studying here at the time and have 
since made reputations, are: Miss Griswold, Torpadie 
Bjornstein, Clara Pool-King, Mrs. Eugene Oudin (née 
Parker), Emma Groll, Laura Moore and Margaret Hall. 

Mr. Seker says that a pathetic feature of the American 
Church here is the number of wrecked musical aspirants, 
who, con..ng ‘‘ to Paris to study” without sufficient talent 
or means, are obliged to seek aid of kind religious 
strangers, and to close an ill-judged experiment with disap- 
pointment and charity. 

A long balcony, skirting the flower garden, ends in a 
large hall, one door opening into the rector’s study, a 


New 
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charming and complete chamber, similar in expression to 
that of Mr. Geo. W. Warren, of 9 West Forty-ninth street, 
New York (lacking of course the musical instruments 
and the big eyed dog), the other into the choir room. 

This is an immense room, with a large window on each 
end, waxed floor, big fireplace, blackboard, piano—a 
beautiful Pleyel grand and a big table laden with boys’ 
literature. At one end is a fine library of boys’ books, the 
other a long bench from under which peep the toes of 
boys’ boots of all sizes and qualities—for all change coats 
for cottas and boots for slippers on entrance, to be ready 
for service immediately after rehearsal. Big, oak cases 
contain books and garments, and a fine clock with gay, 
gilt rooster on top keeps time for the youngsters. 

‘*T don't care to have them singers ; all I want is a boy 
with a voice.” That sounds just like home, too ; does it 
not? 

This is the first church in Paris in which I have seen any 
definite cultivation of the choir boy’s voice. Nothing could 
be better than the twenty minutes’ drill on vowels, conso- 
nants, scales, octaves, arpeggios, words and sotto voce 
reading, all an application of the excellent training Mr. S. 
has himself received. A theory of his is to tune all the 
voices to the best one in the class. There may be five ways 
of saying ‘‘ home,” he wants one pronunciation—aside from 
individual quality of course. 

He is quick, vigorous and quiet in direction, often singing 
with the boys. The ensemble is inspiring, strong, vigor- 
ous, full, round and so beautifully tuned. These English 
buys, too, take hold of an idea in a forceful and independ- 
ent manner, like grown up artists, as though their minds 
were naturally educated. It is not a slavish and obeying 
imitation, but an adoption of suggestion. Solfége ideas 
are used in rehearsal. Men are rehearsed three times a 
week separately. 

Rehearsals open and close with prayer. Stainer’s ‘‘ Mag- 
nificat” in A was marked by gradual crescendos and a 
dawning of change always before the change took place. 
An illustration of this is found in the l-cres-P passage in the 
beautiful harmonies of the ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis.” In Vincent’s 
‘‘ And there were Shepherds” the caution was given not to 
‘*howl” on ‘‘Lo, the Angel.” A fine evidence of vocal 
training was the hold of that high ‘‘g” on the difficult 
word ‘‘ Christ” through two measures. The precision of 
rhythm in that choral 4-2 movement was noticeable ; the 
sustaining of discords was surprising. Prout’s ‘ Bene- 
dictus ” was well sung. Robert’s catchy ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis” 
was run through without a stop. Mr. Seker’s expressive 
‘‘ Ah, if you knew” spoke volumes as to what had been 
gone through to secure these results. There is no royal 
road to choir perfection in Paris any more than in New 
York. 

The same general principles as to church are observed in 
the Kue de Berri, where Rev. Edward G. Thurber, D.D., 
is pastor, but the choir is a quintet of mixed voices, three 
women and two men. The singing is excellent and every- 
thing well done. 

M. Fidéle Koenig, a Frenchman, ‘chef de chant 4 
Opéra,” has been organist of the church twenty-two years. 
About the same music is sung as in the other church. 

Miss Matthews, of the Opéra, a very beautiful singer, is 
soprano soloist. Miss de Paye, also a good musician, hav- 
ing taken the prize for harmony at the Conservatoire, is 
second soprano. Miss Bourgeoise, contralto, is member of 
the chorus in the Opéra. Mr. Geslin, Sr. is basso, and also 
director, and his son is tenor. Mr. Koenig, a fugue prize 
member of the Conservatoire, is ardently devoted to music 
and speaks with enthusiasm of the restoration of the classic 
‘* Plain Chant,” and the St. Gervais part in it. He has heard 
that American organists cannot improvize, because they 
do not learn composition. That’s a nice report to get 
abroad. 

‘IT find I have a big work to do here. I had not thought 
about how I liked Paris,” says Thurber with characteristic 
zeal. He is one of the noblest of men, sparing himself in 
nothing to bring and keep the young people together as a 
yeast of righteousness in the bread of Parisian life. His 
own home even is devoted to entertainment weekly. He 
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speaks appreciatively of Dr. John Hall, Dr. McArthur, 
Dr. Parkhurst and other New York workers. 

Except for the horizontal lines of pews one would scarcely 
imagine this home-like house of prayer a church. It is 
bright, modern, intelligently planned, with warm colors, 
plants, bright windows, a lovely canopied desk and pulpit, 
carpets, register, light, &c. The Sunday school singing is 
conducted by Mr. Koenig and Mrs. Ryan, an education in 
itself. New songs from long slips of paper were being 
practiced for an approaching missionary meeting, and 
many familiar ones were well sung—‘‘ Antioch,” for exam- 
ple, ‘‘ Think of the Home over there,” ‘‘ Hail Glorious 
Morn !” and that effective farewell hymn of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, ‘‘God be with you till we meet again!” 


echoed indeed in the heart of 
FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 


Denver Details. 
DENVER, January 1, 1894. 

W* wish THE MusIcAL Courter a very Happy 

New Year, and many of them. If it were not for that 
valuable paper we would know very little of what was going on 
in the musical world, and might conclude from our local papers 
that Denver is what it appears on a Western railroad map, the 
centre ot civilization. That it is not, but that the best music is 
appreciated is shown by the large audiences which attend any 
undertaking of a high order. Another very sure sign is that 
many who are only music lovers and not practical musicians read 
Tue Musicat Courter, and enjoy especially the Berlin and 
Vienna letters. The number of December 20 was very much 
read and gave us a great amount of interesting news. 

On December 12 occurred the second and last concert given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Sobrino. The program though interesting 
was not as attractive as the first. The best numbers were the 
piano quintet, op. 14, of Saint-Saéns, aud the aria, ‘‘ Ah forsé 
lui,” from ‘‘ Traviata.” The latter was very beautifully sung by 
Mrs. Sobrino, who surprised even those who know her best with 
her fine vocalization and great dramatic power. The quintet 
was well played and very much enjoyed. The '’cello part was 
taken by Miss Gottesleben at very short notice, to supply the 
place of one of our best ’cellists, who has an unfortunate habit of 
Mr. Stoeving was so pleased with 
Although 





not appearing for rehearsals. 
her efforts that he has engaged her for his quartet. 
she spent some time in study at Leipsic Miss Gottesleben has 
only considered herself an amateur. 

The organ recital at the Cathedral on December 14 was an un- 
usually good one. Mr. Housely, the organist, played among 
other things the andante from Haydn's ‘‘ Surprise’? symphony, 
and the minuet of ‘- Boccherini,” (or ‘‘ Botcherini ” as Dean Hart 
called it in his explanations.) An organist like Mr. Housely can 
make an organ sound wonderfully like an orchestra. 

On December 21 * The Messiah” was given by the Denver 
Oratorio Society, and for a first effort was highly creditable. 
Mr. Housely was the conductor, Mr. English, organist, and the 
quartet was composed of Mesdames Sobrino and Whiteman, and 
Messrs. Yuille and Owen. Mrs. Whiteman is specially to be 
commended for her singing of the solo. ‘‘ He was Despised and 
Rejected.” 

Mrs. Whiteman has for some time studied with 
Sims, so well known in New York a few years ago. She now 
makes Denver her home, and devotes herself to teaching. Her 
voice is as beautiful as of old, but she suffers from an extreme 
nervousness which makes it #mpossibie for her to undertake 
public singing. The Tuesday Musical Club gives its second 
public concert on January 2, assisted by Mr. Paul Stoeving, 
violinist. An account of it will appear in my next letter. 

We had very excellent music in the churches at Christmas. 
the Cathedral a large part of ‘‘ The Messiah " was sung. 

At Trinity Church the music was given Sunday evening be- 
cause, as consistent Unitarians, they couldn't have it Christmas. 
Mr. Fred Howard is musical director. | 

Dr. Gower, a former organist of this city, and now of Chicago, 


Hattie Louise 


In 


has been giving some organ recitals here. 

Mr. Fred. Stark and his Hungarian Orchestra have given up 
Johannisberg, and seem to think Denver is good enough, as 
they are to remain here. If Cripple Creek keeps on we shall have 
a fair rival to the South African gold camp, and then we shall 
be able to build casinos, hire Hungarian orchestras and other 
luxuries connected with it. CorpELIA D, SMISSAER’. 


A Harlem Concert.—Mr. Emanuel Smauck and others 
gave a very entertaining concert at the residence of Mr. A, 
N. Henriques, 83 West 104th street, last Wednesday even- 
ing. 





ED. BOTE & C. BOCK, 


BERLIN, 37 LEIPZIGER STR., 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
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D’'ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price, . 

LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade ; Op. 452, In Camp; Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid; Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Dance ; Op. 456, Will o’ the Wisp; Op. 457, Gavotte 
Favorite. Price, each, “fii ones A ek M.1.50 

LESCHETITZKY, TH.—Op. 41, No. 1, Etude Hu- 
moresque ; No. 2, La Toupie; No. 3, La Babillarde. 
Price, each, . . M.2.00 


SHERWOOD, PERCY.—Ten Miniatures, Price, M.3.00 


M.5.00 








EMMA JUCH 
——E—EE— 


(Engaged for Handel Festival, Crystal Palace, 
England, also Richter and Philharmonic Concerts). 


IN AMERICA 


During the months of January, Febru- 
ary, March, April, and part of May. 


London, 


For terms, dates and other 
particulars address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 
331 East 14th St., New York. 












Our Opera Glasses are not necessarily high 
priced because they are mounted with superior 
lenses. A little attention in the selection of our 
stock secures this for our customers without 
extra charge, and all our goods are guaranteed. 


GalleLembhe 


21 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 











LONDON, December 23, 1893. 
HE Royal Academy of Music gave an orches- 
T tral concert at St. James’ Hall last Tuesday afternoon, 
vhen a large, appreciative crowd gathered to hear the 
per” program that included no less than three stand- 


ard piano cot tos; Weber's in E flat served to introduce 
Mr. Harold E 
ind rondo movements some brillant execution. 
Palliser 
certo in B flat minor, 
it forward Mr. Fritz W, Read, who gave evidence of 
perior talent in his intelligent rendering of this rather 

a. ‘21 


kc UOlD 





in the adagio 
Miss Sybil 
a very creditable rendering of Henselt’s con- 
while the third, Rubinstein’s in G, 


Macpherson, who displayed 


Rave 


e violin selection, ably played by Miss Ger- 
vas the andante and rondo movements from 
The 


son 


selections in- 


troublé”’ 


iphonie vocal 
aw. ** i 
Romeo et ] 


nish ; 


Lalo’s Sy1 Espagnole. 


cluded the ‘Amour, ardeur a 


Oui 


liette’’), sung by Mr. Phillip Brozel in good 


Miss Edith Hands showed considerable 


artistic instinct in her interpretation of a new 


dramatic scena, ‘‘ Alkestis,” by Mr. Reginald Steggall, a 


ofessor, which is based on the old story 


nt and sub-pr 


f the sacrifice of Admetus’ wife in her husband’s stead, 


proved to be an interesting and worthy composition. 


Miss Minnie Rol 


's grand scena ‘* 


inson was somewhat overweighted in Men- 


Infelice,” while another MS. com- 


tion from Mr. Hermann F. Lohr, a student, consisting 
of e andante and moto-perpetuo numbers of his ballet 
suite in D, brought an interesting concert toaclose. The 
orchestra, under the experienced direction of Dr. A. C. 


Mackenzie, the able and progressive principal, played their 


indicated the 





part very creditably, and all of the program 
high class of work done at the Academy. 

On Thursday night the operatic class of the Guildhall 
School of Music gave the operas ‘‘ Philemon et Baucis” 
and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” in the large hall in the school 
building. I could see no indications of marked talent in 


» students who took part in the first named opera ; the 
however, played Gounod’s music well, and de- 


xh commendation for their work both in this and 


i's which followed. Miss Edith Armstrong, as 





a,” displayed considerable histrionic ability, but 


mply went to pieces ; this was probably due to 


r youth, and if with physical development her voice be- 
strong and well posed we predict for her a brilliant 
Mr. F. Stuart Hyatt, as ‘‘ Alfio,” comes next in 


order of merit, giving that character a clever imper- 
while M1 ** Turiddu” 
promise Sir Joseph Barnby conducted with that 


Bates Maddison’s shows 


, 
tness and assurance that 


vork of the « 


inspired all with confidence, 
lass as a whole shows continued im- 
iccess attending the concert given by 
and Mr. 


arranged a provincial tour to commence in January. 


since the great 


inket Greene sorwick these two gentlemen 


before Christmas season of 


Saturday concerts at 


Crystal I to an end last week, when Mr. Ed- 


Mr. Manns, 


’alace came 


German conducted instead of August 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


who is away directing his winter season in Scotland. The 
occasion served to introduce to a metropolitan audience 
Mr. German's symphony in A minor, first heard at the 
Norwich Festival last October, where it received the high- 
est indorsement, and the many admirers of this rising 
musician reaffirmed that verdict on Saturday afternoon. 
Much regret was expressed that Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler was unable to appear on account of illness in Vienna, 
and Mr. Schonberger who took her place played Rubinstein’s 
concerto in D minor, and some selections from Chopin. 
Miss Meredyth Elliott sang delightfully some songs from 
Weber and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Ruy Blas” overture, and some 
selections from Mr. German’s incidental music to Henry 
VIII. ushered in and concluded the concert, which is the 
last until the middle of February of the Saturday series. 
The London Ballad concerts still enjoy their usual quota 
of patronage, and still give long programs, which their 
patrons always double by insisting on encores from all of 
their favorites. Last Wednesday's program would be a 
fair sample of each concert of the series, so I give it entire: 
, ....Purcell 


“In these delightful pleasant groves’ , 
+0 tees 


‘* Beware’ bddcceve Sebase Cébicccenddeudcbesehessuse 
Come Gia, CHO MN o.oo vceccwescp cess cuccncesenssosoees Dowland 
WF PED 0 6b.0565cnndbnd bsi0b sede bb theesk cha buena dodtienes eivenns 

Mr. Eaton Fanning’s Choir, 

Pails is any GOly FOF ©. ccvcdcccscevecssesvovcsdveccscceveseess Hobbs 
* The Dream of My Heart ” (RaW). .0060 cevscacsisccsevcepectuecs Bevun 
Mr. Charles Chilley. 

FR Ccalas COR Ne FV isiccwet eens dade nee udsseeunsichs tetgusipowss Behrend 

IF TRNGS TD, an cae dinse creas Koccseestcusesstyeneseosse 
Mrs. Antoinette Sterling 
‘The Minstrel Boy ”’ ...+.-Moore 


* The Little Red Fox 


Piano solos 


Polonaise in A flat..... Chopin 


Study in E flat.... sisnaeenees Joueesetecebacd don steensees Liszt 
Miss Muriel Elliot 
1h ae Biaed*? Ce 5. ccs in eee teccen \eekines enenninnes 
“The Irish Piper ” (MEW)...ccocccccceves Pdaeen peo csdeneeeshavne Molloy 
Mrs. Frances Saville 
© Masarseth ©. cccccccvscssccssesccccescesoceccccccovvccescceseses Gounod 


“The Vicar of Bray ” 


.+++.-Stephen Adams 
Schira 


“The Valley by the § 


SB BoeNal ” ,. .ccccceccccecvccresevccenoveceesevesvsssosceeugssesceess 


“ Ailsa mine”’ 


“ Acis and Galatea”’ 
Mr. Braxton Smith 
“Plus grand dans son obscurité,” **‘ La Reine de Saba”’.. 
“My Wicks beens esetues shes snedvereeveee 
All of the above singers are old favorites, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Frances Saville, the new Australian soprano, 
who has won her way into the favor of the supporters of 
this old English institution. The next concert takes place 
in the new Queen's Hall on January 6, and popular prices 
will prevail, ranging from 5 shillings downward, in place of 
7 shillings and sixpence, the price of the best seats at St. 


in her eyes,”’ “ Acis and Galatea”’.........-..+seeeeee 


“ Love 











and of Spain 





James’ Hall. 
" On last Saturday a considerable number of amateurs 
gathered to listen to a good program provided by Mr. Chap- 
pell for the last Saturday ‘‘ Pop” before Christmas. The 
program opened and closed with Schumann's quartet in F 
major and Brahms’ quartet in C minor, respectively. Lady 
Hallé played the sonata in D major for violin, and Mr. 
Leonard Borwick Saint-Saén’s Caprice sur les airs de ballet, 
D’Alceste.” Mrs. Frances Saville contributed ‘‘ Lord of 
our chosen race” (Sullivan) and ‘‘ Der Nussbaum” (Schu- 
mann) ani ‘Es blinkt der Thau” (Rubinstein). At the 
Monday ‘‘ Pop,” also the last one before Christmas, quality 
rather than quantity marked the attendance, but these ar- 
tists are so conscientious that they always do their best, 
and gave a really good performance. Dvordk’s quartet in 
E flat set the ball rolling and Mozart’s trio in E major 
brought the autumn season to a close. The vocal selec- 
tions ‘‘ Ode to St. Cecilia” (Handel) and “‘ Das Veilchen” 
(Mozart) and ‘‘ Haiden Réslein” (Schubert) were sung by 
Mrs. Saville, while Mr. Leonard Borwick appeared and 


played Schumann’s sonata in F sharp minor. Taken as a 
whole the season just closed has. been more prosperous 
than any of its predecessors. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gave a concert at 
Westminster Town Hall last Wednesday evening. The or- 
chestra played ‘‘ Overture to Henry V.” (Macfarren), sym- 
phony in G minor (Bennett), Entr’acte to ‘‘ Mountebanks” 
(Cellier), and also Mr. H. C. Banister's fantasia for piano 
and orchestra in manuscript. All of these belong to the 
large category of ‘‘lesser known” compositions, and the 
society will have to make a better selection if it would merit 
public support. Mrs. Elene B. Eaton made a great success 
in Hindel’s ‘‘O Sleep, why dost thov leave me?” and 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria.” Mr. Ferdinand Weist-Hill, son of 
the late priacipal of the Guildhall School of Music, who has 
been studying at the Brussels Conservatoire under Mr. 
Ysaye, made his début and played Vieuxtemps’ concerto in 
F, showing good executive ability and artistic excellence. 
Miss Llewela Davies was the solo pianist, and sustained her 
high reputation in the piece above mentioned and Schu- 
mann's ‘‘ Finale” (op. 13). 

The *‘ Children's Orchestra,” under the conductorship of 
Mr. Percy Armytage, gave a concert at the above hall in 
favor of homes for destitute children in the various parts of 
London ; andthe bright young girls who make up the or- 
chestra acquitted themselves well in the performance of the 
popular program, including the introduction and march 
from Hindel’s ‘‘ Occasional Oratorio ;” Gung’l's ‘* Sol- 
daten Lieder” valse ; the andante from Haydn's ‘ Sur- 
prise” symphony, and the dance from Mr. German's 
beautiful ‘‘Henry VIII.” music. Mr. Johannes Wolff 
kindly gave his services and with his usual success played 
Hindel’s ‘‘Largo,” and solos from Vieuxtemps and 
Wieniawski completed a program that attracted a large 
and brilliant audience, and no doubt the cause of charity 
was much benefited on this occasion. 


WiiuiamM H. Cummincs, F.S. A. 

Among the native musicians that England points to with 
justifiable pride is Mr. W. H. Cummings, whose ancestors 
for centuries have lived in the county of Devon, where he 
was born (at Sidbury) in 1835. 

His family, unlike most Britons, were sympathetic with 
him in his taste for music that early asserted itself, and he 
was forthwith sent off to join the choir at St. Paul’s, and 
later on atthe Temple Church, in London. As soon as ad- 
visable he commenced to train his voice under the direc- 
tion of the well-known tenor, Mr. Hobbs, who by the way 
was Mr. Sims Reeves’ first teacher, and later under Mr. 
Alberto Randegger. During this time he also became pro- 
ficient in playing the organ, studying with the famous 
Temple organist, Mr. E. J. Hopkins. 

Mr. Cummings’ first professional engagement was as 
organist of Waltham Abbey, but feeling that a much larger 
field opened up to him as a singer, he resigned his position 
and came back to London, where he was for some years 
solo tenor at the Temple Church, Westminster Abbey and 
Chapel Royal. His pure tenor voice, distinct enunciation 
and artistic singing soon won for him a reputation that 
brought ali the engagements that he could fill, embracing 
oratorio and other concerts of the highest class, and his pop- 
ularity became so great that any society securing his 
services, was assured of a financial success. He was an 
especial favorite in Bach's ‘‘ Passion” music, and all of the 
classical works given in England requiring to be rendered 
by a thoroughly capable musician. 

He was many times called upon to fill the place of other 
great tenors at a moment’s notice—a most thankless and 
difficult task, and one or two notable instances might be 
recorded here to show the achievements of Mr. Cummings 
on these trying occasions. Mario had been engaged to 
create the tenor réle written for him in Sullivan’s cantata 
‘*Kenilworth,” at the Birmingham festival, but at the last 
moment did not put in an appearance, and Mr. Cummings 





-- SQUSA’S -- 
CoNCERT BAND. 


Joun Putiie Sousa, Director 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1894. 


Concerts and Social Engagements in New York 
and Brooklyn during the Winter. 


Madison Square Garden from May 13 until 
June 20, 


Festival Tour until July 1. 
Manhattan Beach from July 1 until Septem- 


ber 
St. Louis Exposition from Sept. 6 until Oct, 22, 
Concert Tours thereafter. 


Address, for Concert or Social engagements, locally 
or throughout the country, 


D. BLAKELY, Manager. 
Hotel Beresford, New York, 


par As this is a purely Concert Band, no 
parade engagements are solicited. 











TOUR OF THE 


HENRI MARTEAU CO. 
Henri Martean, 


The French 
Violinist, 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


Mine Rosa Linde, 


The 
American Contralto. 


EDWIN M. SHONERT, 


Pianist. 








UNDER THE DIRECTION 
or 
Rupotpeu ARONSON. 
Norz.—The Marteau 
Concert Co. may be en- 


gaged after November 20 
y addressing 


R. E..J OHNSTON, Manager, Belvedere House, 4th Ave and 18th St., New York. 








Blamenberg Concert Company 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT COMBINATION OF 
ARTISTS TRAVELING. 





Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncellist. 


Mme. CAROLINE OSTBERG, 
Sweden’s Greatest Singer. 
PRIMA DONNA ROVAL OPERA HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Mme. LUCIE PALICOT, 
Officier de l’Academie de France. 
The Renowned French Pedalia-Pianiste. 
Mr. DAVID G. HENDERSON, Lyric Tenor. 
Mr. F. OSCAR ELMORE, Accompanist. 


ww. T. GLOVER, Manager, 
148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















was called upon to sing the part literally at sight, which he 
did to the entire satisfaction of all, and received a special 
reward and a gold chain as a token of the appreciation of 
the committee. 

Again, at the Norwich Festival in 1866, Mr. Sims Reeves 
was suddenly taken ill,and Mr. Cummings was asked to take 
his part. The ‘‘Athenzeum” spoke of the performance in the 
following terms: ‘‘ What would have become of the tenor 
music of the festival had not Mr. Cummings been there we 
cannot imagine. It should be put on record that he under- 
took everything that his distingished comrade was able to 
perform—some of the pieces at an instant’s notice, and 
many without any possible preparation. Let us add that 
no one could have discovered this by the,slightest waver- 
ing or incorrectness on his part. His kindliness and skill 


were thoroughly appreciated. We can recall few things like | 


his readiness.” One of the few tests at this festival was his 
singing from the manuscript score at sight David’s barca- 
rolle, ‘‘O ma Maitresse,” and since this introduction into | 
England this music has been principally associated with his 

name. Among the more important tenor réles that he | 
created in this country may be mentioned Bach’s (Matthew) | 


‘* Passion,” Randegger's ‘‘ Fridolin,” Smart’s ‘‘ Bride of | 
Dunkerron,” Bennett’s ‘‘Woman of Samaria,” Hiller’s | 
‘‘Nala and Damayanti,” and Ouseley’s ‘‘ Polycarp” and 
‘* Hagar.” 


During these years of vocal triumphs Mr. Cummings 
twice visited America, where in 1871 he sang in ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah,” ‘‘ Judas Maccabaeus,” ‘‘ Jephtha” and ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise " at the great festival of the Hiindel and Haydn So- 
ciety in Boston, making an immediate and great success. 

Mr. Cummings is best known to the rising generation as 
a composer, conductor and teacher ; in the latter capacity 
as professor of singing at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Guildhall School of Music and Royal Normal College for 
the Blind. He has been unusually successful in imparting 


to his numerous pupils a method of voice production, style | 


and finish gained by years of practical experience. 
As a composer he is best known by his ‘‘ Rudiments of 
Music,” which has reached a sale of over 100,000 copoies, 


and has been translated into Spanish and other continental | 


languages; ‘‘A Biographical Dictionary of Musicians,” 
very highly esteemed here, a cantata, ‘‘ The Fairy Ring,” 
also very popular in England ; 
best known been ‘‘O Thou Sweet Bird,” ‘‘ Ye Gentle Mu- 
ses” and ‘‘ Tears, Idle Tears ;” songs, ‘‘ The Love of Long 


Ago,” one of Mr. Edward Lloyd's favorites, ‘‘Spare My | 


Boy at Sea,” sung with great success by Mrs. Patey, ‘‘ Birdie 
on Yon Leafless Tree,” ‘‘Love’s Vigil,” ‘‘ Life’s Twilight ” 
and many other well-known songs; considerable church 
music, including a morning service, anthems, hymns and 
his ‘‘ Magnificat " and a ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis,” for male voices, 
which are frequently performed at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. Cummings succeeded Sir Michael Costa asconductor | 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and is conductor and honor- 
ary treasurer of the Royal Society of Musicians; also honor- 
ary treasurer to the Philharmonic Society, and member of 
the Council of the Musical Association. He is also one of the 
most popular lecturers 4n England on all subjects relating 
to music, both past and present ; he has a way of present- 
ing his subjects in such a manner as to entertain as well as 
instruct his hearers. He is editor of the Purcell Society, 
and is otherwise largely engaged in literary work, and is a 
member of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Mr. Cummings has a large collection of valuable musical 
manuscripts and books in his library, which is mentioned in 
Grove’s Dictionary; it contains autographs of Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Bach, Purcell, 
Bennett and other great musicians ; among the relics from 
Hindel are his autograph will and other valuable papers. 
Among the rare published books are Bach’s ‘‘ Kunst der 


several prize glees—those | .. 


Fuge,” engraved by the composer’ s own hand; Goudimel's 
Psalter, 1565, said to be unique ; a complete set of the Sal- 
mon and Lock controversial volumes ; 
ponimenti Musicali.” &c. 

Mr. Cumming’s work, in his various spheres of activity, 
has had a potent influence in giving music that broader 
scope, enjoyed by the art to-day, as a result of the develop- 
ment of such methods as he and other musicians have em- 
ployed in Great Britain during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. FRANK VINCENT. 


Milan Letter. 
MILAN, December 29, 1493. 
ILAN 
one night stand. 
.c Signa” and its one representation. Now it looks as if 
‘‘Valkeria” is to fare little better, for the second perform- 





| ance yesterday is postponed on account of the indisposition | 
The first performance was not en- | 
couraging. Mascheroni, the conductor, is or professes to | 


|of Miss Macintyre. 


| 


} 


| be a lover of Wagner, but although his orchestra is good 
| enough he dragged the whole performance out to a weari- 


some length. 
There was nolife, no entrain in any part of the execution ; 


even the ‘ Walkiirenritt” dragged. The ‘ Walkiires” 
themselves screamed out of tune. Adini, the ‘‘ Brunhilde,” 
was suffering from fright most of the time, and could not 
| do herself justice, or display her really dramatic gifts. 
Steinbach had taken up the ‘“‘ Fricka” at two days’ notice, 
Devozod had abandoned ‘‘ Wotan” on the morning of the 
performance, and De Luria had to take up at a few hours’ 
| notice. De Negis, the ‘‘ Sigmund,” did his best and re- 
ceived some applause. The Macintyre has a pretty voice, 
| and the bass Arimondi was a fair ‘‘ Hunding.” ‘The mise 
en scéne was utterly unworthy. 
Most important of all, the audience was indifferent; noth- 
ing but a kind of show of having to confess that they could 
| not appreciate what Paris admires kept the Milanese ama- 
teurs in their boxes and stalls, unless perhaps they were 
resolved to show that what was good enough for Paris was 
| not good enough for them. From the very first they as- 
sumed a critically hostile attitude. 
But Milan has one consolation: Leoncavallohas dedicated 
I Medici” to the city, with the words: ‘‘A Melano I’au- 
‘ Pagliacci,’ reconoscente.” Histriology of course 


tore dei 
will have a boom. 


| 

F. Weist Hill.—At the Westminster Orchestral So- 
| ciety’s concert Mr. Ferdinand Weist Hill, elder son of the 
| founder of the Guildhall School of Music, made his first 
ie y= since his return from his studies under Mr. 
Ysaye at Brussels. Mr. Hill showed himself an excellent 
| artist, with a pure, full, broad tone, and execution almost 
| as brilliant as that of his teacher. He played Vieuxtemps’ 
| fourth violin concerto, and although the audience had 
| throughout the evening been rather cold, they now roused 
themselves to enthusiasm and recalled the young gentle- 
man five times. Early in the new year Mr. Hill will go on 
tour with Mrs. Marie Rozé’s party. 

Joachim as a Wunderkind.—According to the 
‘*Guide Musical” the earliest of the press notices on Dr. 
Joachim appeared in the Pesth ‘‘ Mirror.” It ran as fol- 
lows : 
of a little violinist of seven years who has just appeared. 


zinski. This gifted child seems destined to make a name, 
and we shall be glad to have been the first to spread his 
fame. It will not be long before we hear the young virtuoso 
again. 
Casino and aroused the enthusiasm of all present.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Muffat’s ‘‘ Com- | 


will soon acquire the reputation of a | 
You have heard of Cowen’s | 


‘* We wish to call attention to the remarkable talent | 


His name is Joseph Joachim, and he is a pupil of Szervac- | 


Last Sunday this infant prodigy was heard at the | 

















Slivinski’s Fifth Recital.—Madison Square Concert 
Hall was crowded last Saturday afternoon at Josef Slivin- 
ski’s fifth recital. This was his program : 

Fantaisie in C, op. 17 
Two preludes, op. 28, Nos. 3and 4..... 


Robert Schumann 


Valse, op NO. 2s ees, [117Prederick F. Chopin 
BanGe, CR TD ccs cccccccevcasees 

PES dwetcuwevurcencusevedrceduseescedssdiqatbecbass Gluck-Sgambati 
MB iiine ee ctete dédiccdeessics .. Joh. N. Hummel 
DRONA 655 6cddebss ccccccedebcdudivccccandsinesséaccatwalen Paderewski 
Raid ibs hic tidedcveddecdvecwvadreceses Anton Rubinstein 


be tibes Wagner-Liszt 
Franz-Liszt 


“ Spinnerlied,” “‘ Flying Dutchman” 


Polonaise, in E major 


The young pianist did in this recital the best work we 
have had from him yet. It was not by any means tech- 
nically perfect and when he attempted a fortissimo it re- 
sulted in the usual forcing of tone. But he played some 
things very sympathetically and has great fluency of 
technic. His finger work is excellent and he certainly 
pleased his audience. His best work was in the F minor 
ballade. His next recital is set down for February 3. 


The First Schott Recital.—The first recital of a series 
of three, devoted to ‘‘ Das Deutsche Lied,” was given by 
Anton Schott at Chickering Hall last Thursday afternoon. 
The following was the program, but owing to the sickness 
of Mr. Albert Schott, of Washington, D. C., his cousin, Mr. 
Anton Schott, sang the entire scheme, with a few changes 
and eliminations, through alone: 


| Gebet aus “ Rienzi’’............. stend 


Schmiedelieder aus “ Siegfried”’......)°°°°°° "°°" "* yaar 
Albert Schot t. 

Balladen- 

“Herr Heinrich sitzt am Vogelheerd”’........ ' 

: Pe ‘ .. Loewe 

“ Archibald Dougine .ccctasccocds ctsvedscces } 
Anton Scho 

Ns cvscneeeeehseCuascusccns andaewe Ceumannee auduntilaaieaeee Chopin 

PT SGCck sicctakscodugsneudins? scanstenecatcenkieeiel A llabief-Liszt 


Alfred Ernest. 
Am stillen Heerd aus “ Die Meistersinger”’ 
“*Lohengrin’s’’ Abschied aus “ Lohengrin " 
Liebeslied aus *‘ Die Walktire"’ 
_ Anton Schott. 


Wagner 


“Du bist wie eine Blume’ 


**Mondnacht ” 
“Lotosblume ”’ 


eeceqncesiscesces a5) qe 


Preislied aus “‘ Die Meistersinger ”’...............0cceccecceuees Wagner 
Albert Schott. 
Improvisation ueber “‘ Tannhduser’’ motive.............0.e0e 
Alfred Ernst. 
Se VED GME abi dé Ne GU BOR citric edict discteces 
Anton and Albert Schott 
EEE. a dadeGeveeassvedbswnacess sadentanne ..Frang 
**Mein Lied is klein’’................4+ ' 
“Ich hat’ eine alte Muhme”’ Rady ings: --irast 
“Die beiden Grenadiere”’.... . Schumann 


Anton Schott 
Mr. Schott’s methods are as vigorous and robust as ever, 
and he is really in better voice than several years ago. 
Mr. Ernst is an excellent artist. He accompanies sym- 








THE NEW YORK 


School of Opera? Oratorio, 


106 & 108 East 23d Street. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE 


— AND — 


{pirpotors 





CHARLES B. HAWLEY, 

SPECIAL SCHOOL for instruction in 

A all branches of vocal art, which are 

taught in a scientifically graded and 
systematized course, from their elementary 
principles to their supreme expression in Opera 
and Oratorio, The School will be inaugurated 
September 25. Candidates for admission can 
apply from September 1. 

FACULTY: 


ing, Solfeggio and Musical Dictation, Chanti 
GRAMONTE, C. er Mug. Tuxopo! 


Ss 


Opera and Oratorio— 
hy 


nz By Ma welage Miss Maris 
Bissext. . Rurewser. Physical Culture, E Ys 
Art of Acting and , on the Stage-Men ka Anna Warren Story, Mr. 
Henry L, Winter. Lan; ‘es—Dr. Luis Baratt, Herr Frepericx 
Rapemacuer, Mons. Epmonp Lemaire. History of f Opera, Ecclesiastical 
Music and Oratorio and other studies ; prominent af tegtasenn. 
The course sj stem and the separate branches system, 

both used. School open all year. ns in the even- 

ing also. School home for eo of town pupils, 458 
23d Street, Miss E. Cuarer in charge. 


For terms and prospectus apply to 





SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT 


HERR RICHARD BURMEISTER, 


The distinguished Pianist and Composer, for Two Piano Recitals, 
on January 16 and 19, 8:15 Pp. M., at Madison Square Garden Con- 
cert Hall, under the management of 


LEON MARGULIES’ CONCERT BUREAU. 
Mme. FURSCH-MADI’S 


SCHOOL FOR SINGING AND THE 
LYRIC STAGE, 


129 East 60th Street, New York. 





Beginners taken in Classes. Circulars on application. 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 





THE LEADING SCHOOL. 


Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B 
Meyer. V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herseg 





LOUIS ALBERTI, Secretary. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


}. Niedzielski, B, Scharwenka, &c. 


sain and his solos were B mio with taste and a 








GILMORE’S BAND. 


VICTOR HERBERT, 
CONDUCTOR. 


Concerts, Festivals, &c., &c. 


OFFICE, 18 East Twenty-second Street. 
OTTO WEYL, Manager. 





NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


97 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 

Voice Culture and Singing for Home, Church, Concert, 
Oratorio, Opera and Teaching. Beginners and the most 
advanced. Over 200 Class Lessons during season. All 
students have private lessons. Tuition rates according to 
teacher. Send for catalogue. 

At Christmas time four teachers who wish to study 
Mr. Tubbs’ Method of Voice Culture can have lessons. 
These aperial lessons may begin December 18, and must 
end by December 30. Daily lessons, $15 per week. 

FRANK H. TUBBS, Musical Director. 
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His improvisation proved him 





fine musical u rstanding. 
to 1usician of ready resource and good phonetical 
knowles To-morrow afternoon the second recital will 


e 


be at 
xe. 


occur 

The First Jonas Recital.—That refined and 
artist gave his first piano recital last Wednesday 
He played 


sympa- 
thetic 
afternoon at Madison Square Concert Hall. 
this program in a thoroughly musical fashion, excelling in 
the Chopin numbers. Of his style and great technic we 
spoke at length at the time of his performance of the 
yncerto under Walter Damrosch’s baton. 


Paderewski 
TI or ballade and D minor prelude were particu- 


Gn 








arly we 
] .Joh. Seb. Bact 
S f an Bee er 
N I i 62, 1 
Ds . 
Et " [ N | 
Ma 1 Fred rr. 2 
( 6, No. 2 
I A min ri 17, N 4 
In B fla N 
be G 
Far Robert Schumann 
\ 
/ 
Ss ‘ | P ..Grieg 
Al I ) 
G r Franz Liszt 
I Louis Cla D’ Aquin (1694-1772) 
I 24 1 Moritz Moszkowski 
His second recital irs this afternoon at the same 
hall 


The Salazar Concert.—Mr. Pedro de Salazar gave a 





very enjoyable concert in Fifth Avenue Hall last Wednes- 
d iy «€ 
Or Platon Brounoff 
Celi 
“Arle Poy per 
*Nocturr iwubee Chopin 
Mr. Hans Kronold 
Piano s 
Berceuse J. Raff 
Ca B. O. Ki 
Mr. Carl Bruchhause 
Vv 
G en Me Schumanr 
Mr. Pedro de Salazar 
S t saee J. Raff 
Minuetto—Aria—Moto Perpetuc 
Mr. Pedro de Salazar 
Pia s : 
*Rossigno Liszt 
ah - Wolff 
Mr. Carl Bru laust 
T t 2 ell 42 ‘a N. Gade 
Mes I 1USE Salazar and Kronold 
The | off suite proved an interesting, well written 
composition, and received an able interpretation from Mr. 
Salazar and the composer. The Gade trio was also played 


nthe Raff suite Mr. Salazar made his best 





he has large technical abilities and plays musi- 


Kronold 


two solos alloted him, and Mr. Bruch- 


gave much pleasure by his spirited 


cianiy 
performance of the 


hausen also added much to the enjoyment of the evening. 


50 


The Virgil Lecture-Recita].— Another of Mr. Virgil's in- 
the practice clavier was given 


teresting lecture-recitals on t 


last Wednesday before an interested audience that tested 


















the capacity of Scottish Rite Hall, Madison avenue and 
Twenty-ninth street. Miss Julie Geyer was, as usual, the 
pianist. This was the program 
Sona 5 oépe ° apdoeeccosnis cece -Beethoven 
Lecture—First Part. 
S ‘ The best application of brain, nerve and muscle in the study 
{ the piano One of a series. 
If | were a bird”’....... ate 7, en ee ...Henselt 
Allegro, F minor. Bach 
NoTeE—The above composition will be performed first on the 
avier then on the piano This will show with what accuracy 
pieces that have been learned on the clavier can be played on the 
pia r first time. Miss Geyer has never played this on the 
pia and has never heard it played. It has been learned and mem- 
or e « r. She will go to the piano with it for the first 
time before the audience. This will illustrate an important truth ; 





-Mr. WATKIN MILLS, | 


Principal Baritone of the great English Musical Festivals— 
Lee: Birmingham, Worcester, Hereford, 
Bristol, Hanley, &c.—the Richter Concerts, the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society and other important Concerts, 


Gloucester, 


is, 


will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage- 
ments during the ensuing season. 
All communications to be addressed to 


Mr. FF’. VAT, 
3 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 


Representative also for the following artists who will visit America 
during the seasons '93 and'94: Madame Albani, Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, 
Miss Medora Henson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Foli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mons. Joseph 
Hollman (violoncellist), Mr. George Grossmith, &c., &c. 








namely, that the player can produce to himself on the clavier the en- 
tire content of a composition as well as at the piano. 
Fugue Bravura.,... F. Dewey 


Lecture—Second Part. 


ET eer et ee ee 


Spinning Song 

Had Mr. Virgil omitted the le 
Geyer alone would have proved a convincing argument in 
favor of this valuable invention, for though but sixteen 
years of age, she plays with rare musical feeling and ex- 
pression, disapproving of the assertion sometimes made 
that the Virgil Practice Clavier gives to the student mere 
In the allegro by Bach, which 


re the playing of Miss 


mechanical ability. was 
played on the piano by Miss Geyer for the first time at this 
concert, she not only played with precision, but she showed 
that she fully appreciated the sentiments of the composer, 
though she had never played or even heard this composition 
played upon the piano, for her phrasing was admirable and 
she showed no nervousness. It is interesting to note that 
to-day Miss Geyer celebrates her third musical birthday, 
she having commenced her studies on January 17, 1891, and 
it is rare to find a student for that length of time who has 
memorized a quarter of the compositions that Miss Geyer 
plays entirely without notes. Her repertory contains over 
sixty compositions, many of them extremely difficult, all of 
which she has memorized at the Clavier, and only taken to 
the piano after she had thoroughly mastered the technical 
difficulties. The advantages of such a method are obvious, 
for the pupil has not acquired a dislike for the composition 
through constant repetition, and is able to put more spirit 
into its interpretation. Mr. V 
the good work begun by Miss Geyer, and his numerous tel- 
ling arguments were liberally applauded. 

The Kneisel Quartet.—This was the program of the 
third Kneisel Quartet concert in Chamber Music Hall last 
Friday night: 






Quartet in F major, op. 96(MS.)........ epadesquews 
Allegro ma non troppo. 
Lento— Molto vivace. 
Finale (vivace 
(First public performance.) 
inn TE flat, op. GF (UAB, )acccccocdccccscceccesces . Dvorak 
gro non tanto—Allegro vivo. 
Andante—Finale (Allegro giusto). 
(First public performance 
Second viola, Mr. Zact 
Sextet in A major, for two violins, two violas and two ’celli, 
Ws Baccccvecvcescsoc csvset pasvccsconeseecdeccseseecese Dvorak 


ka (Elégie. Poco allegrett 





Presto.). 





Theme with variations. 

(Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino). 
Second viola, Mr. Zach. 
Second ’cello, Mr. Schulz. 


Of the first two works the quintet was the better, the first | 
The quartet was 
had | 
Of course the | 


and second movements being charming. 
rather rough and ready as to construction. 
themes which were redolent of the South. 
sextet outshines the new compositions as a work of art. 
It is truly Bohemian in thematic texture and it first at- 
tracted to its composer the attention of Brahms and Hans- 
lick. The club’s playing was delightful, as usual. Dr. 
Dvorak was present and had to bow his acknowledgments. 

Dr. Dvorak is the newest of the old masters. He preserves 
the sunny, child-like naiveté of Haydnand reminds one of 
Schubert in his unpremeditated lyric outpourings. He 
the optimist of latter day composers. 

The Second Pachmann Recital.—Probably because of 
his sore eye Mr. De Pachmann made a few slips in his very 
charming program presented at Chickering Hall Tuesday 
afternoon of last week. He was in great pain during most 
of the recital, but fortunately his large audience proved to 
be a sympathetic onealso. When he stopped in the begin- 
ning of Schumann's ‘t Abschied” he pointed to his eye and 
‘‘I am very sick.” He got a hearty round of ap- 
plause. This encouraged him and he proceeded to play 
the remainder of his program in good style. The best things 
of the afternoon’s scheme were Schumann’s “‘ Bird as 
Prophet,” Henselt’s ‘Cradle Song,” Mendelssohn’s E 
minor ** Caprice.” This latter had to be repeated, it was 
so charmingly played; the etude in E minor by Chopin, 
the seldom played one, in opus 25, also the study in double 
notes by this same composer, were given. Mr. De Pach- 
mann plays this latter, as we all know, unlike any one be- 


Both 


1S 


said: 


irgil by hislecture carried out | 
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fore the public. He had to repeat it also, taking it ata 
tremendous tempo. 

The ‘‘Serious Variations” of Mendelssohn were not 
played, but we got the A flat sonata from Weber, some 
Schumann numbers and a Chopin mazurka and valse. 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Fantaisie,” opus 49, was remarkably played in 
parts, although a tendency to over pedal and force the tone 
was perceptible. By a slip the excellently prepared the- 
matic program gave the initial bars of the D major move- 
ment, out of a Weber sonata, in place of the Chopin ‘‘ Fan- 
taisie.” ‘The Weber sonata was best read in the last two 
movements, the rondo in particular being a marvel of light- 
ness in the quality of tone. Altogether, Mr. De Pachmann, 
while not at his best, gave us a delightful afternoon. His 
third recital was to have taken place yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. De Pachmann, let it be said here, did not begin the 
‘* Variations Sérieuses” of Chopin and forget them. His 
memory became treacherous in the ‘‘ Abschied,” which he 








stopped entirely and passed on to ‘Grillen;” then he 
played Henselt’s pretty G flat cradle song and the Men- 
delssohnscherzo. Hethen skipped to the Chopin Fantaisie, 
after first audibly exclaimiug, ‘‘ Mistake, I play Chopin.” 
At no time were the initial bars of the D minor variations 


even hinted at. 
The Auty Concert. 

R. LEONARD E. AUTY, an English tenor, 
M gave an interesting song recital in the chamber mu- 
sic room of Music Hall on Tuesday evening of last week, 
before a large and well pleased audience, this being the 


order of songs : 





“Fresh and Strong the Breeze is Blowing”’................ ..Dr. Arne 
FR TI, TRON a odds én dsteeveves sutesbacivedevetince Very Old Song 
“Tha Soldier's Drenan” 5 occce vc ccedtedens cqytseespscdsrecaeecss eee 
Friend and pupil of Mozart.) 
“The Bay of Biscay” See semeWecocctenss .Davy 
eee ees WN UES IEEE” 5 >. Sn bcbcdscces cocwecesett eroves salfe 
aa eee ree ) 
“Easy SN ci écconsmcnneiide cae Deabias 194s teNkaedes Burns 





“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” 


“The Land o’ the Leal”’.... . Baroness Nairn 


I ee OI, " ei écccescpeacncecccccocetausbexsacenda Lee 
“Ik Ken een Lied ” (in Dutch)................4. .De Mol 
ORRIN MONG io 5848 60 6b Fev edins degendaccdacs .+++- Jensen 
**Romance’’( from Tieck’s ‘* Magelone bade ttle Beahess 
OT EINE ak ic dodged ss race vs6006 casatenhic } 

FD DET cccasepionbeoue das +9scadheoathssahnesstutiedeabas Kjerulf 
“Der Asra”’ veametl debandnd ebeve th stes ae sbans Rubinstein 
‘‘Heart’s Delight’’...... ) 


Ww. W 


Gilchrist 
“My Dream ae 4 





“If with All Your Hearts’ j Mendelssohn 
“The Enemy Said” (“‘ Israel in Egypt” 
“ Sound an Alarm” (“ Judas Maccabaeus”’ 

Mr. Auty has a sweet voice and gave most of his numbers 
with great tenderness. His voice perhaps lacks the 
dramatic ring, which in one or two of the numbers is gen- 
erally demanded, but in the main he made a decided suc- 
cess, and before the program had been half finished had 
firmly established himself in the favor of the audience. A 
song recital by any singer is apt to prove monotonous. He 
gave the three oratorio selections with effect, showing him- 
self to be at home in oratorio a® well as ballad singing. 
His best songs were Brahms’ ‘‘ Romance” and ‘‘ The Land 
’o the Leal,” which were given in a most artistic manner 


. Handel 


and which were vigorously redemanded. 


Victor Schoelcher.—The death of Victor Schoel- 
cher is announced from Paris. During his exile in the 
time of the Empire he formed an unrivaled collection of 
instruments of barbarous nations, which he presented to 
the Conservatory. He gathered during his residence in 
England a precious collection of all the editions of the 
works of Hindel and his contemporaries, and all the 
books published respecting him in England and Germany. 
He also published in English ‘*‘ A Life of Handel.” 

A Rival to Melba.—A new Australian prima donna 
will be heard in London during this winter. She is Mrs. 
Saville Rown, who is described as young and exceedingly 
pretty. She comes direct from Paris, where she has been 


studying under Mrs. Marchesi. Mrs. Rown appeared 
first at Brussels, and was heard last winter in St. Peters- 
burg. She sang twice at the ‘* Pops” in December, and 
once at the Ballad Concerts. Later on she joins the Carl 
Rosa Company for a few representations, and during the 
winter will appear in opera at Monte Carlo. 





HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


MUSICAL BUREAU. 
331 East 14th Street, New York. 








The most reliable Musical Agency in America! 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


MATERNA, BLAUVELT, JUCH, PEVNY, KOERT- 
KRONOLD, LINDH, ELANDI, MACONDA, POOLE-KING. 
SCALCHI, STKIN, CLARY, VON DOENHOFF, WYMAN, 
McKINLEY, CLARKE, GUILLE, CAMPANINI, SCHOTT, 
KIEGER, CAMPANARI, FESGUSON, BEHRENS, BOLO- 
GNA, GALASSI, FISCHER, AUS DER OHE, GODOWSKY, 
JOSEFFY, VON STOSCH, MORGAN, HASSELBKINK, HER- 
BERT, VAN DER HENDE, and others. 


Authorized to receive propositions for Concerts for the Artists of 
Abbey, Schoefel & Grau’s Grand Italian Opera Company. 
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** | unhesitatingly pronounce this system superior to any I have taught 
in twenty-five years.”—Frep. H. Butrerrigip, Sufervisor of Music, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation. 
Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 

For reading music. Three months (course absolute.) Address, Voca. 
Rgavinc ScHoot, 1786 Broadway, near s8th Street, New York. Classes 
forming every Monday, between 1 and 3 P. M. 

MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH, 














ONDAY of last week “ Die Meistersinger ’ 


was sung at the Opera with this cast : 


M 


Walther de Stolzing....... . Jean de Reszké 


TO BOON i « uid dank v do 80k io Suis Gaye ick 0 codeentesiad ws +510 Lassalle 
VR EE erencéincer«-: »\-spbag capt peconadly Guetens Eh Plangon 
GO dcsbendbncvevendduvdesceness es ep sedlpeuresaaiant ..Matgiere 


.Carbone 

.. Dufriche 
..Mastrobuono 
Rinaldini 


Sixus Be r kuiosser oben 
Fritz Kothner 
Kunz Vogelsang... 
jalthazar Zorn 
Konrad Nachtigal 
Hermann Ortel. 


Gveceteewee. eveger sorin 


De 


‘aschetti 


Be ONE, oS baa TE Zoos vn cn ede bnie shoe bess secs senses ben -ap 
Cees HEITOR a oli. bids» hbk bcc cbdb ide dteede bdupadbdedacess ..Guetary 
AMMETD AOR ino oo «v0 cree tony canned s+ «pes cnuees theneees Maestri 
Hans Folz... ; Gernusco 
Magdelena... Miss Bauermeister 
Eva ; akon bikes nates .-Emma Eames 
Her first appearance ir 1is charact er.) 

Cam GE cteR icg ior oepnd ids cece) onde conus cose cnegngunt sp oi ycennemCiament 

Disposing from the outset of any consideration of the 


respective merits of the Italian or the German reading 
of this great work, it being so obviously German from its 
very roots upwards, the performance on this occasion was 
not equal in some respects to the one given two years ago. 
Jean De Reszké was sick, and it. Some of his 


music was cut, and he by no means gave either as strong 


showed 

or as poetic a reading as we expected. In the last scene he 

ill and hardly was able to pull through. 

** Sachs” 
It lacks the bluffness and directness of the 


‘Pogner’ 


looked quite 

Lassalle’s 
first heard it. 
cobbler poet, 
was very well sung by Plancon, who delivered the address 
with sonority and due dignity. The ‘‘ David” not 
equal to Mr. Montariol’s conception. It lacked ease and 
authority. Carbone was the same amusing ‘‘ Beckmesser " 
we know so well, and Miss Bauermeister’s ‘‘ Magdelena 
was excellent. Eames did astonishingly well, considering 
that it was her first assumption of the réle. She was not 
enough of the ingenue, and perhaps she was too handsome 
and too much of the chatelaine for a goldsmith’s daugh- 
ter. Her costumes, designed by her husband, Julian 
Story, from sketches of costumes of the period, were very 
rich—almost too much so—and of course becoming. In 
time this talented young American will ‘‘ build ” up the part 
and grow intoit more. What it lacked principally was the 
absence of a bourgeois air—the touch of the people. In- 
deed that was the fault with the whole performance. It 
partook too much of the old operatic ideal, and people 
came to the footlights and sang to the stalls. Of course all 
this is wrong, mais que voulez-vous? The Latin and the 
Teuton will never any more than graze each other's ideals, 
so we must be content with what we get. 

Above all—and this did not escape the audience—every- 
thing was vocal. Even ‘‘ Beckmesser ” sang—sang too well 
for such a dusty throated, crabbed old pedant. This, how- 
ever, brought to view what German singers never did—the 
astonishingly vocal quality of Wagner's phrases. The 
work sounded at times as if penned by a man whose lean- 
ings were Italian, so suave, so ductile were the musical 
periods that came from the throats of Mr. Grau’s com- 


is about the same it was when we 
and while poetic is also theatric. 


was 


pany. 

The ‘‘ Kothner” of Mr. Dufriche was well dressed, and 
he sang without his tremolo. The stage management was 
bad, particularly at the end of the second act. The curtain 
came down on one bell and the orchestra had to play the 
exquisite closing bars to a lighted and conversation-laden 
house. The pity of it! Then, too, the lighting during this 
act was all wrong ; but all this of course can be remedied 
to-night if the work is given 

Mancinelli conducted with great nervous energy, 
strangely enough, beginning with the first act everything 
dragged. His reading was analytical to a degree, and he 
perpetually fished for motives after bringing one to light 
and hearing. But nevertheless, it was not Seidl. This 
was especially noticeable in the prelude, which was given 
with verve and variety, but lacked breadth and solidity. 
Seidl believes in massing his colors. Mancinelli seeks for 
clarity in polyphony, in fine delineation. The orchestra 
played wonderfully well; and why should it not have? It 
knows the score backward. 


but, 


To sum up. With more rehearsals we will get a creditable | 


performance, evenif the apprentices have but a faint idea of 
their mission. And let us be thankful to hear once more 
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| this noble, genial music with its touches of Shakespearian | librettos. Beside ‘‘Semiramide” the story of incest in 


%* & & 
Wednesday night ‘‘ L’Amico Fritz,” Mascagni’s second 


rhe 
| comedy. 





| published opera, was given with this personnel : 

i « dx unborn esi asined taenn« De Lucia 
oink va terguhannteNtsnsa teks CAMineh éddenensaedihsbn tae Ancona 
Hanezo........:2. De Vaschetti 
Federico.... ..Mastrobuono 
ODTID i: 9. «oc k pasty ever yd pies te Ove chien neonates so chadl pwns eidndas hie Scalchi 
Caterina Bauermeister 
EIN ih i002 0 ibe 0 t sili dine nat diee kun ahi odiho tate eal aan caeaiin ane mae ladl Calvé 
i PENG ke dace caatetegvcctareabatecccunecathechedorecs Nahan Franco 


Conductor .. Bevignani, 


The work lacks the thematic invention and variety of its 


composer’s success-opera. 
have been devoted to it. It is too tenuous, the best thing 
in it being the ‘‘Cherry” duoin the second act, and that is by 
Lassen. The stage setting in this act was superb in its 
vraisemblance ; a pump that would have driven Mr. 
Crummles mad to see it gush real water at the bidding of 
Calvé and a dovecote and acherry tree. Calvé was not 
seen at her best. Her ‘‘Suzel” was naught but her 
‘*Santuzza” toned down. She was not in the best of voice 
either, but in the final duet warmed up. The same feeling 
of anti-climax was produced after this duet by the singing 
of the finale. The curtain should fall on the duo, and it 
seems odd that Mascagni, whose desire, so manifest in his 


early work, is to escape stage conventions, should not have | , oS 
: P g | concert under the auspices of Messrs. S. S. Stewart, Arm- 


felt this. 

‘*L’Amico Fritz” is of slender import, and there is a 
striving after effect which often produces the reverse of 
It is an artificial idyl after all, with 
Cavalleria Rusticana.” Ancona 


what he intended. 
many quotations from ‘ 
made a good ‘ Rabbi,’ 
Scalchi played her violin solo funnily enough on 
the stage; while off, disguised as Nahan Franko, 
contrived to make the instrument sound very well indeed. 


queerly. 
she 


Bevignani conducted with considerable fire and discretion. 


* & 
On Friday night ‘‘Semiramide” was sung for the first 
time in its entirety in many years. Here is the character 


scheme 











An evening should really not | 


| strong and Gorton was given. 


although he dressed the part 


‘‘Die Walkiire” is literary food for sucklings. Go read 
the story and draw your own conclusions. Scalchi was in 
a royal mood and flashed her four voices before the house 
in her great scene. Her scales were chromatic in coloring, 
even when sung in the diatonic mode, and she outsang 
Melba by sheer muscle in the duo, Melba, however, 
achieved a triumph and a crowded house rose to her. 
Mancinelli conducted and Victor Herbert enjoyed the 
luscious scoring of Rossini. 

At the matinée Calvé sang in ‘‘ Carmen.” Jean de Reszké 
being sick, his part was essayed by Mr. Maugiere. On Mon- 
day night ‘‘ Lohengrin ” was to have been sung with Plan- 
con as the king. To-night ‘‘Die Meistersinger” is an- 
nounced wd eohit man and on Friday night Melba will sing 


‘* Juliet” to “‘ De Reszké’s ‘‘ Romeo.” At the matinée the 
second fie ey “L’Amico Fritz” and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” will be given, with Calvé, who has become the idol 


of the matinée girl, and on Monday night we are promised 


Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon” with Calvé. 


Prize Banjo Club Concert. 

HE Academy of Music, Philadelphia, was the 
scene of an interesting entertainment on Saturday 
evening, January 13. The third annual prize Banjo Club 
All available standing room 
was utilized, as the seating capacity of the Academy was 

insufficient to accommodate the crowd in attendance. 
The program preceding the contest for prizes consisted 
of two compositions rendered by an orchestra of 150 banjos 

under the leadership of Thos. J. Armstrong. 


soccdbadistedscoumeee 
Vernet 


Amphion March.... 
Martaneau Overture. 


Master Clem. Stewart, delighted the audience with vocal 
Master Stewart is yet some distance from his 
His voice is clear and musical, and his 


selections. 
tenth year in age 
singing was with taste and expression. 

Alfred A. Farland, of Pittsburg, who as a solo banjo 


| player of classical music stands clearly at the head, played 


| the sonatina, op. 


Semiramide . P+ ; be Melba 
He rst appearance in this character.) 

DI cade race cicdiee vans teubedt@iedisesnocebens Scalchi 

FACOG sis oc asin ce cionc cibcsosadeebe nat de seneeseen wkdb dds Guetary 

OQWGOi dis oc bd s bid dé Cer cds oes seocdidindiicsvee Mivitaeredé .-Castlemary 

L’ombra di Nino........ .-.-De Vaschetti 

Assur ..Ed. de Reszké | 





-Mancinelli 


Conductor bs 9.0g 60 ult decekb ste odpctvugscvucage dectne 
It was an interesting experiment, although one we hope 
the management will not repeat. Archaic as the form is, 
it seemed very thrilling and revolutionary when it was first 
produced with its brass band on the stage and its heavy 
Now with the exception of ‘‘Ah Quel 
and ‘‘ Bel Ruggio ” what re- 
rebuke to our lat- 


orchestration. 
Giorno,” ‘‘Giorno d’orrore,” 
mains? To witness ‘‘ Semiramide” is a 
ter day self sufficiency. It sends a wondering chill down 
the spine of one’s imagination. In 1994 what will our de- 
scendants think of the idols of 1894? 

‘‘ Semiramide,” isanot so far removed ancestorof ‘‘ Aida. 
Both are of the East and Rossini worked as valiantly in 
the materials vouchsafed him by his times as Verdi has 
done. But what a difference! It was odd to hear Edouard 
de Reszké vocalize like a prima donna as “‘ Assur,” a very 
difficult part he sang full ten years ago in Italy. He was 
sick but held his own. Melba suffered also from indisposi- 
tion but gave us some wonderful singing. The part suits 
her and she looked very sinister and very handsome—a ser- 
pent of old Babylon—and about her tawny locks and the 
gleam of her eyes there hung memories of hanging gardens 
and royal junketings and lustful murder. 


| 


of Beethoven's, 
allegro vivace. 


30, 
ments, allegro assai, 
accompanied upon the piano by Miss Annie Farland. 

The Gregory Trio, Gregory and W. B. Far- 
mer, banjoists, and Chas. Van Baar, pianist, gave the grand 
‘* Tannhaduser” and Waldteufel’s ‘ Viollette 


giving the three move- 
moderato, He was 


George W. 
march from " 
Waltzes.” 

At this point in the program the entertainment was given 
over tothe contesting banjo and mandolin clubs, eight of 
the former and four of the latter. 

The prizes, consisting of valuable banjos, mandolins and 
guitars, were awarded as follows 


Ct BORE CID oco.s occccsocvedgccavensecccoccéscoscovensegvenus First 
Century Wheelmen’s Banjo Club..........ccseeeeeee Second 
Drenel Institute Baajo Clabs ..ccsidevercdssevedetwcnsccstcucdstedt Third 

L Cbmata am 6 Chea ass 6 nig aes dad doe ia dae fousienwepids .. Fourth 

sat LONGI TOOUREG: CREED, « ncacomepcieqssddcorseateanee tae . Fifth 
Lehigh University Banjo Club...... ......cceeeeeecees .. Sixth 
University of Pennsylvania Banjo Club.............. Seventh 
Ale Bande ClG Riis ode ec ccciedcccscresices .. Eighth 


The Mandolin 
ing order 


Clubs were awarded prizes in the follow- 


Amoriodan Btadetta’ CHUB, 00.00 cscvgecescasegacccscecesesee’ ..First 
PS IED GOW vs crcnccesccuvccksacneresebout ‘ Second 
Fleischhauer’s Philadelphia Mandolin Club.................. ... Third 
Pieboannln Mamaia: Chis. cdc cntibndcebiscicdbtse cesses cdsaiast .Fourth 


The judges were : 
Mr. Sep. Winner, of Philadelphia; Mr. Samuel H. Ken- 
dle, of Philadelphia, and a representative of THz MusIcar 


Never accuse Wagner again of fabricating unwholesome | Courter, of New York. 





LA GRIPPE 


(INFLUENZA) 


H. LIBERMANN, M.D., Surgeon-in-Chief, French Army, writes: 

‘¢One part ‘VIN MARIANI’ with two parts boiling water, sweetened to 
the taste, makes a grog of exquisite flavor, which produces immediate beneficial 
effect in severe cases of cold attended by convulsive coughing.” 


CYRUS EDSON, M.D., Chief of Health Department, New York: 
‘¢ Influenza (La Grippe), where patients suffer with high fever, catarrh in 
the head, and complete prostration, the most effectual remedy is the generous, 


diffusible tonic, ‘ VIN MARIANI.’ ”’ 


“Vin Mariani’’ 


SOLD AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


proves, since 30 years, ‘‘ The Tonic’’ absolutely relied 
upon by the Medical Profession everywhere. 


Every test proves merit. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTIONS. 


We will mail, gratis, Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities 
testifying to merits of “‘ VIN MARIANI.” 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Laboratory, Neuilly s/Seine. 
London: 239 Oxford Street. 





MARIANI & CO., 


52 West 15th Street, New York. 

















BOSTON, January 11, 1894. 
HERE is now on private exhibition in the | 
new Public Library Building a model of the new Music 
Hall. It is not a working model; there is no mimic 


orches 


sus mechani 


tra which gives forth sounds by means of an ingen- 
al contrivance. 
udience, nor are there ushers, nor are there news- 


there a 


aper men 


The new hall will be on the west corner of Huntington | 
§ j 
The neighborhood is one | 


avenue and West Chester Park. 


of apartment houses, petty shops, two churches and a stor- | 


The hall will be in ourTenderloin district, 
which is not as large and juicy, I am told, as yours. 

Some complain of the location and say that it is inconven- 
Others is in or near the centre of 
‘*Greater Boston.” 

The architect, Mr. McKim, 
the interior, but, to qu 


the structure is a delight to the eye of 


age warehouse 


ient claim that it 
has thus far only considered 
ote the impassioned head lines of a 
3oston newspaper, * 
hitect a wonder and pleasure to the layman.” 
the interior is like unto a Roman amphi- 


the ar¢ and 


I am told that 
theatre with the end clipped off, which description, I hope, 
‘ There is no such thing 
Its gen- 


than it is to me. 
erhanging balcony in the house. 
hat of the toy magnet, with which every 


is clearer to you 
as an angle or 01 


Si 


ike 


eral shape i 
boy is familiar ; the seats for the spectators occupy the 
central and curved portions, and the musicians’ stage is 


he two ends.” 


placed across t 
The stage is 72 feet wide and 30 feet deep in the centre, 
‘and it rises in concentric, broad steps from the front. It 
will seat 120 orchestra players and 350 singers.” This fact 
may lead the Hindel and the Haydn to cut its society down 
to 300. It could be cut down to 150 with artistic benefit. 
There will be an organ alang the back of the stage. 


The 


centre of the 


capacity of the hall will be 2,500. ‘‘ The 
is occupied by what in the old theatres 


seatir 


1g 
floor 
was called Rising from this, on all sides, in sweep- 


the pit. 
amphitheatrical series, is the great body of the seats.”’ 
stately, 
orna- 


ing 
You will be pleased to learn that there will be a ‘‘ 
18 feet wide. This will be 


carving 


curving 
mented with stat 


Ambulatory,’ 
lary and 
Let no purist object to the useof ‘ Ambulatory.” Although 
itis derived from a medizval Latin noun, the word is at least 
270 years old in English, and it means simply a place for walk- 
ing in. 

But I see that we are to have ‘‘ baignoires,” and the in- 
baignoire” into Falmouth street is | 
le expediency. To be sure Browning uses 
the word as English—that is Browning English—in ‘‘ Red 
Cotton Nightcap Country,” and so we must have it too. 
Yet I should not be surprised if certain of our concert 
the ‘* baignoire”’ look in vain for 
faucets, soap and a sponge. Our old friend Porges—by the 
way, what is he doing now?—might look with favor on a 
submerged audience listening sympathetically to the pre- | 
lude of ‘* Das Rheingold” or the ‘* Melusine” overture. 

There are large cloak rooms, and in fact there is every | 
convenience, I believe, except a bar. 

Particular attention has been paid to speedy exit, and all 
frequenters of concerts know the great need of such con- | 
venience, especially when the pianist is Mr. Boanerges, or 
when the singer has brazen passion instead of art. ‘ All 
the numerous stairways and passages flare outward ; they 
are at the inner doors and grow wider as the 
main corridor or the street is reached.” | 

The roof is said to be like unto the back of a horseshoe | 
And how are the acoustic properties of a horseshoe | 


troduction of the word ‘‘ 
of questionat 


goers when they enter 


narrowest 


crabdD 
crab? 
The architects with whom I have talked speak highly of 
the proposed plan, and it seems as though at last Boston 
a suitable home for its orchestra and its choral | 


a 
* 


would have 
concerts * 


Mr. 


about American national music: ‘ 


Here is what Chorley said, over thirty years ago, 
It was my intention to 


attempt some outline of the forms of music in America, 


but on looking closer I find therein such a heap of discon- 
German, English-Puritan, and 
negro ; music of times old and times new, without any- | 
present individuality, that I will forbear to enter into ay 


maze of which no living person seems as yet to hold the 
J * 


nected elements—French, 


clue.’ oe” .«6 


What association has the New Englander of to-day with 
any folk songs peculiar to New England? None whatever. | 





Mr. Paur is not there, nor is | 


| called the songs of the world. Compare, for example, 


| the second where shall you find any hall mark which pro- | 


LOUISE, NATALI 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


And what took the place of folk songs in the earlier days of 
| New Engiand ? 
If the New Englander of to-day has passed the zenith of 
the life-day calculated by Moses in his psalm, he will re- 
| member tunes that came from the high choir galleries of 
meeting houses and were heard in the home of the farmer, 
| the storekeeper, the handicraftsman and the petty official. 
Some of these tunes bring to mind the long prayer, the 
heavily craped widow, thesmell of caraway seed. Others 
recall a hillside burial or a family gathering. The melo- 
dies sung by the villagers of the past generation were not 
so many that the tunes of the church did not enter into the 
daily life. There were the political ditties sung at the store 
or the tavern after supper and at the political meetings. A 
| daughter educated at an ‘‘academy” might bring back 
| with her such songs as ‘‘ Love Not,” and ‘‘ The Pirate’s 
| Bride,” to the delectation of her family and the envy of her 
sisterhood. But the girl was more likely to hum a tune 
| wedded to words from ‘* Watts and Select,” as she worked 
in the kitchen or waited at dusk until her sweetheart was 
through with his chores. It seems only yesterday that I 
heard a mother singing softly her baby to sleep, and yet 
it was over thirty years ago, and the little city of the pres- 
ent gloried then in being a town. And what, pray, was 
her lullaby? It was a well-known hymn: 


Should earth against my soul engage, 
And hellish darts be hurled, 
Then I can smile at Satan’s rage, | 
And face a frowning world. 
Such tunes were whistled by the posmaster as he sorted the 
by the log sledder; by the man all white at the grist 
mill; by the boy, as at night he hurried past the grave- 
yard ; by the farmer, as he looked at the clock in the sky. 
The words associated with the tunes enlivened raillery 
and sweetened courting ; they comforted the mourner ; they 
served weighty arguments in town meeting. 





mail ; 


* 
” 
Or let us grant that the negroes in America have their | 
own folk song, as do the Bohemians, the Hungarians, et al ; 
let us not ask where or how they obtained them. Can such 
Negro folk song be named truly American folk song? Is | 
it characteristic of the people of the United States? Is it 
even familiar to many of them ? 


+ 


* 
* 


Let me quote from an article that appeared last spring | 
in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette.” The quotation is now pecu- | 
liarly pertinent : 

‘* For the trail of the antiquary and the historian is always | 
damaging to art, and it is the antiquary who speaks when 
a man declares that national songs are the summit of 
artistic achievement. This is the voice of a man who cares | 
only for the niggling records of an historical past, not for 
the broad artistic performance which belongs neither to the 
past nor to the future, but to a kind of everlasting present. 
Therefore we are content to combat with complacency the | 
theories which have been lately put forward with much 
persistence concerning the high value of national song. 
There is a value in national song, undoubtedly, as we have 
said, but it is a parochial, a local value, which only makes 
revelations of a certain national temperament. Compare 
such national songs, for example, to what may fitly be | 
‘Ye | 


* 


Banks and Braes ’"—which is among the finest of its kind— 
with ‘ Ombra Mai fu’ or ‘Batti, Batti.’ On the first there is 
everywhere the sign of eccentricity, of mannerism; but on 


claims them the possession of a parish? For these are not | 
national in any sense of the term; they are a universal | 
possession, and are distinguished only by their large and | 
spacious beauty. The distinction suffices.” | 

o*s | 
In the interesting editorial article entitled ‘‘ The Psychic | 


| Effects.of Music” published in THe MusicaL Courter Jan- 


uary 3, you spoke of the investigations of the Lombrosos. 
You will find charts containing the results of experiments 
on 134 subjects, experiments not alone confined to the re- | 
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With her specially Selected Artists | 
| 


Grand Opera Performances. 


NATALI, Prima Donna, Soprano. 
IE RUSSELL, Contralto. 
PAYNE CLARKE, Tenor. 
WM. MERTENS, Baritone. 
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yu ACQUES FRIEDBERGER, Pianist, Musical Director. | 
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Excerpts from the following Operas, in full costume, scenery 
and stage accessories, will be produced: 
TROVATORE, FAUST, LUCIA, 
RIGOLETTO, MARTHA, ETC, 





Permanent address: I, E. ORCHARD, 
Care of Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
331 East 14th Street, New York. 








| technic is just a little too genteel. 


| Mazurka, op. 33, No. 4 


| finely. 
| Weber sonatas, and that the learned Ambros said that : 


lations of music with color, but the relation of psychic 
effects in ‘‘ L’Audition Colorée,” by Dr. Ferdinand Suarez 
de Mendoza (Paris, 1890). Thus, Case No. 127, a woman 
of forty-nine years, claimed that her teeth were set on edge 
when she heard ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” No. 45, a medical 
student, heard the splashing of a fountain when he saw the 
twinkling stars. But I believe that I spoke of this fascinat- 
ing book last summer. 
* 
Mr. Joseph Slivinski made his first appearance in Boston 
the 9th in Music Hall. The program was as follows: 


* 


Paneln, FA, WI occ cncgassecahictcegthosscnaescioss Schumann 

Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 3 and 4....... } 

Mazurka, A minor..........00.00+5 | toe 
se eeeeeeeeeeeeresesereeeces Chopin 


SE coca! wice ade cscs t 
Ballade, op. 52 


RG asedsebacnecube vss: 0s 6eurieussieedvessheves soe Gluck-Sgambati 
uebibecicnhettss se ogasncelensisvedes nevetececvatibaceen -Hummel 
Di h canddeteethse ts ish ecscedegansebacdsccesseursacis caumane Leschetitzki 
I: cucducsenntuccs caphetiadkes: obacconlesddeekedeaeche Rubinstein 
“ Spinnerlied,” “Flying Dutchman ”’................+6++ Wagner-Liszt 
amass F FeO Ee OO is is cadens tec inddcdes sagdadd cade iss Liszt 


Mr. Slivinski has good fingers, which in many respects 
have been well trained. His use of the pedals is not such 
that he thereby gains dramatic effects, or effects of sensu- 
ous color. In old-fashioned rondos or in certain works of 
the virtuoso Liszt Mr. Slivinski displays digital dexterity. 
Indeed in light and brilliant pieces that are not inappropri- 
ate to the cylinder of a music box this pianist shows a fine 
and even a polished technic. 

The modesty of his bearing may be praised, and he seems 
to be without personal affectation. He has only one man- 
nerism that struck me as disagreeable, and that is the 


| everlasting rocking, the incessant cradling of his hands, 


as though he cried, ‘‘ Good people, come look at my wrists ; 
see how limber they are!” 

Mr. Slivinski appears to me to be asalon player. His 
The guests in the 
salon, however, welcome him, and the hostess taps him 
playfully on the shoulder with her fan. This pianist would 
never betray musical gaucherie. He would-not be rude by 
being original. He would not venture a rash opinion that 
might shock the guests. He would speak pleasingly of 
conventional subjects in a conventional way. 

I do not believe that Mr. Silvinski is a man of tempera- 
ment, or even of cold scholastic individuality. 

His song does not haunt the ear. His song does not tell 
the man the vanity of life, nor does it sound a trumpet call 
to action. His song does not move the breast of the sus- 
ceptible maiden of sixteen, or the still more susceptible wo- 
man of thirty-five. For the song of the singer is in white 
tones. 

In the performance of such compositions as the great 
fantasia by Schumann, Mr. Slivinski showed neither the 
requisite breadth, depth nor passion. But leave out ques- 
tions of temperament: the pianist did not on this occasion 
conquer all technical difficulties that were in hisway. His 
sense of rhythm seemed at times imperfect, nor did he al- 
ways distinguish carefully between an eight note and a 
sixteenth note, even when that distinction was necessarily, 
from the very structure of the passage, of vital mo- 
ment. 

In the selections from Chopin, he was inclined to abuse 


| the rubato, although the first prelude was played grace- 
| fully. As a musician he was heard to best advantage in 


the ‘‘ Barcarole,” by Rubinstein. 

Such are the impressions after hearing Mr. Slivinski 
once and for the first time. 

There was a large audience, which applauded heartily, 
and after the final number of the program the pianist was 
obliged to play twice in acknowledgment of the continued 
applause. His next appearance will be at a Suffolk mus- 
icale, as was the first appearance, and it will be Tuesday, 
January 238. 

* ° * 

Mr. De Pachmann gave a concert in Chickering Hall 

Thursday afternoon, the 11th inst. He played these pieces : 





Sonata, OP. B0.......cccccccccccsccccsccccccceceecssessesecsssececes Weber 
“Vogel als Prophet ”’........-.--:-:eeeeeeeeeene } 
‘‘ Jagdlied eneneeseneeerseeneeesecneeerseseeeees | Sohne 
4 RAGRIOE  .. . cocccccccevccccscccessoces 
OPE. ccc ccccsccceccccesecessorcecscccseete 
Wriegenlied.......ccccccccccccscccccccvceccesesscevesscssecccceecs Henselt 
| Caprice, Op. 16, NO. 2........-cccecscerreverereseveneseenees Mendelssohn 
Fantasie, Op. 49.....cccccccsccsccescccccersecess 
Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 5, 6......ccccccccscccccceces Weer Chopin 





Valse brillante, op. 34, NO.1.......eeceeeeeeees } 


Mr. De Pachmann was in high spirits. His performance 
was one of rare merit and peculiar fascination. Not that 
I cared for the sonata by Weber, although it was played 
I have been told that Dr. Marx said this about the 
~% 
confess freely and without shame that, with the exception 
of the menuetto, the movements of the sonata bored me. 
After all, why should we always be obliged to listen to the 
whole of a sonata? Is it not possible, yes probable that the 
time will come when the sonata will disappear as an or- 
ganic whole and an organic duty? It is not postible that, 
say fifty years from to-day, some white-haired pianist as 
he goes tottering through the street will be pointed out to 








young music students as the man who played publicly the | 


whole of a sonata for the last time in Boston ?” 

There is no need going through the program seriatim. 
You know what De Pachmann can do when he is in the 
vein. I must not pass over hisremarkable performance of the 
caprice by Mendelssohn or the equally remarkable perform- 
ance of the pieces by Chopin. The two last concerts of De Pach- 
mann have not been surpassed as an exhibition of the mod- 
ern school of piano playing by any pianist that has visited 
this city during the last three years. 

% 

The Dartmouth Glee Club, with mandolins, banjos and 
guitars in its train, gave aconcert here the 11th in Horti- 
cultural Hall. 


* 


+ o 

The Boston Ideal Club gave a concert in People’s Church 
the evening of the 12th. 
banjos for three hours. The Ideal Club played twelve 
pieces, and eight clubs in competition for prizes played 
sixteen pieces. 

Then Mr. G. L. Lansing played two banjo solos. An 
electric automatic banjo played three tunes. 

Honest Gustave Chouquet would have rolled his eyes in 
wonder at such a concert; for did he not say in a descrip- 
tion of the banjo (No. 548) in the museum of the Paris 
after he 


Conservatory : ‘‘ There are even Banjo Methods,’ 


spoke of the possible derivation of the word itself from | 


‘‘ bania,” used by the negroes in Senegambia. 
After three hours of banjo playing—and the performance 


of the Ideal Club was excellent—the most superficial of | 


men would have realized that the text ‘‘ terrible as an army | 


with banners” should read ‘‘terrible as an army with 


banjos.” 

Imagine, for instance, the Amazons of Dahome—blunder- 
buss women, elephant huntresses, razor women, infantry, 
archeresses, all remarkable for ‘‘ a stupendous stratopyga, 
and for a development of adipose tissue which suggests 
imagine these women 


anything but ancient virginity” 


marching each armed witha banjo! The first prize, by the 
way, was given to the Institute of Technology Club, and 
the second prize to the Ladies’ Crescent Club, of Waltham. 


* 


* * 
Mr. Clayton Johns will give an exhibition of his composi- 
tions in Steinert Hallthe 24th. He will be assisted by Miss 


Lena Little and Mr. T. Adamowski. 


Puitip HALE. 


The Australian Diva. 
TALL, slight woman in a gown of soft 
A black stuff, with a twist of turquoise velvet at the 
throat, a glittering tangle of long fine chains, studded with 
pearls and turquoise, wound about her neck and falling 
with their diamond flashing trinkets far below the waist—a 
woman young and beautiful in dark Spanish type, graceful 
in bearing, cordial and frank in manner, unspoiled and un- 
assuming—Mrs. Melba 
The Australian singer has borne up under various dis- 
pensations of Providence, in shape of influenza, New York 
weather, a not exactly fair distribution of leading réles at 
the opera, and an attitude of not altogether sympathetic 
criticism from the press, with wonderful courage and good 
nature. But the inquisition of the American interviewer is 
decidedly distasteful to her, and makes her feel, she says, 
as if she were in boarding school again arraigned before a 
tribunal of teachers and afraid she would be ‘“‘ plucked” in 
her examination. 


Monosyllabic and sagaciously neutral are the answers | 


she makes to the questions propounded, but when the 
dreaded interview is Over she chats very brightly on any 
theme which happens to be under discussion, with the French 
woman’s quickness and brightness, the English woman's 
dignity and reserve. For Melba was born in Melbourne in 
1865, according to the records, but she lives in Paris, 
where her handsome apartments are the rendezvous of 
artists, both musical and literary, and where the celebrities 
whose signatures fill her famous autograph collection con- 
gregate to meet the singer whose name in Europe enjoys 
greater distinction than it has been allowed to attain in 
America. Whether the assigning of réles at the opera al- 
together pleases or displeases her is not easy to discern 
from her remarks on the subject. 

The American audiences, she tells you, are 
especially in Philadelphia, where they are demonstrative 
She has sung onlyin two 


‘*charming, 


in their expressions of approval. 
American cities, New York and Philadelphia, she says, and 


when you remind her of Brooklyn, she answers : ‘‘ Brook- 


lyn! Why, I thought that was a suburb, a part of New 
York. Itisindeedacity?” She is, according to her own 


words, perfectly satisfied with her rédles, her reception in 
America, and all things American, except the overheated 
houses and the New York weather. But when a friend 
present told her some complimentary things said of her 
last performance by one of the rival prima donnas, Melba 
replied with dignified indifference : ‘‘ That doesn’t interest 
me in the least.” When the friend continued that this 
rival prima donna had said that even the divine De Reszké’s 
tenor notes suffered by comparison with Melba’s silvery 
soprano the black eyes flashed beneath their lowered lids 


I went to this concert and heard | 
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and the singer answered: ‘‘ What nonsense! Jean and I 
have sung together for years. It is absurd to talk like 
that. Does she think that will please me?” 

Melba gave evidence when still a child of musical talent, 
but her parents were people of means and placein Aus- 
tralia, and, though they gave their daughter a liberal mu- 
| sical education, they discouraged the idea of her going on 
| the stage. When she was eighteen she married Captain 
Armstrong, and went to live at the French capital. The 
chapter that bears the record of that youthful marriage is 
torn from the chronicle which is given to the public to read. 
It is enough that the husband’s name may not be men- 
It was after this marriage 


tioned in the singer's presence. 
that Melba began seriously to consider the idea of a mu- 
sical career, and after nine months’ study with Mrs. Mar- 
chesiin Paris she made her début in Brussels in the opera 
” as ‘*Gilda,” and the same season she sang 
and the other great réles which have 


‘** Rigoletto, 
‘* Elsa,” ‘* Lucia,’ 
made her a favorite in England and Paris, in Brussels and 
Vienna. For two years she sang in grand opera in Paris 
with the De ‘ Lohengrin,” and 
other pieces in the regular répertoire of the operatic prima 


Reszkés, in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 


donna. 
voted to her art and fond of society and its diversion. 

‘*My favorite recreation? And dol 

) = ' 

dare go to balls with my fortune in my throat? I abso- 
lutely do, and enjoy every minute of it. And after that I 
like walking and driving and riding—anything to get into 
That is why I stay up here at the Savoy, to 


She is asimple, natural, wholesome woman, de- 


Dancing, always. 


the sunshine. 
| be near the Park, so that I may have a walk every morning 
Not before your breakfast, you know. I 
[havea 


before breakfast 
don't have any breakfast according to your idea. 
cup of teain bed at 8 o'clock, and then after a while my 
Then 


walk, and then what you call lunch. there are re- 


hearsals much of the time, and I have a few-.friends here 


whom I like to go out and meet. 

‘* What do I think of the American women? I think they 
are very English ; not at all French, but decidedly English 
The Well, I have only 
at breakfasts and receptions. They 
n 


|} in their ideas and men? 


} met them formally 


ways. 


yis the same i 


seem English, too, because conventionality 


both countries. I really do not see so much difference be- 

foreigners. Your 

English, your cooking French. At least all the food I 
5 d 5 

is French, for I must live so simply I do not try any experi- 


tween Americans and customs are 


+ 


re 
xe 


ments with your American dishes. 


people seem quite as cordia 


People travel about so much now that 
distinctions get smoothed away. 

‘* Now, don’t ask me my favorite rdéle. 
| that isn't a favorite, for Icouldn’t, you know. 


find time to enjoy. 


I never sing a roéle 
As for how 


I make my conception of a rdle—always when possible by 


Gounod was my friend ; 


studying it with the composer. 
I have studied with him and with Mascagni, with Delibes, 
| Thomas and others. If I cannot do that, then I study from 
what the music says to me of the meaning of the libretto. 
No, I do not go to the scene of the story, or study from the 


books, but simply from the libretto and the score. I try 
to get the composer’s meaning, not to make a conception of 
my own of what the part ought to be, and all this you doin- 
tellectually, not from observation of the scene or its 
people. 

‘‘IT cannot say whether the new operas are as great as 


the old ones we have heard solong. That is the test of 





greatness in an opera or any great work of art, whether it 
| will stand the wear of the years. 
can tell how great the operas of to-day may be in the fu- 


ture. They are certainly very beautiful, many of them. 


it. A 


singer must never be so carried away with her feeling that 


The emotion dies with the music that created it. 


she loses her head, though it isn’t so difficult to sing and 


act as many people think. Of course you have your réle 
so thoroughly committed that you feel perfect confidence 


People 


in doing almost mechanically the technical part. 
sometimes ask me how I can put the fire and feeling into 
the acting and all the time remember to sing with the or- 
chestra. 
orchestra follows the conductor. 
do not sing with them. 


3ut, you see, the conductor follows you and the 
They play with you, you 


‘‘Certainly I advise every girl who has a good voice to 
cultivate it and then let the public listen to it. Itis her 
duty, and her prospects are bright enough for success to 
make her patient with the hard work. For she must be 
plucky and prepared for much hard work. Of 
first requisite is the voice, after that the stage presence and 
Anybody can be taught to 


course the 


the little genius for acting. 
walk and to make gestures, but they can’t be taught to act. 
It is well if they have had sorrow of their own, if they 
would know how to make other people feel it in their act- 
ing. But above all a woman who would succeed must 
have intelligence—that is the chief essential, for it means 
all the rest. 
‘*My hobbies? Well, I don’t know that I have any ex- 
I have a valuable collection of those. 
They are the signatures only of 


cept for autographs. 
No, I never buy any. 








I think the American | 
1 in their social reception of | 
artists as are the people abroad, if you happen to know | 
them, and they will do quite as much for you as you can | 


class of people which compose the characters, or from | 


No one who is alive now | 


‘Certainly, I feel all that I express, or I couldn’t express | 
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celebrated and interesting people I have met. I never care 
| for an autograph unless I am personally interested in the 
And Iam known every- 
where by my chains, because I always wear them.” The 
chains are long and jewelled. One is of gold, with pearls 
set in the links, and upon this is a ball of gold, sparkling 
dial of a watch at the 


Russia, and is of the 


writer. there are my chains. 


shows the 


from 


which 
other came 


diamonds, 
The 


eculiar Russian workmanship, in silver, set with turquoise. 
I 


with 


under side. 


There are handsome rings on the slender fingers and a bar 
of diamonds at the neck, from which hangs a heart-shaped 
trinket, a turquoise set in diamonds. The black gown has 
the unmistakable French touch and the combination of the 

bit of bright blue, with its sombreness, is striking as a set- 
| ting for the dark face. There is little of the actress about 
the woman, whom you could fancy gracing the drawing 
room quite as well as the stage. It can but be trying to a 
woman, whose name on the bills of the opera crowds the 
Opera House in Paris and overflows Covent Garden in Lon- 
don at every performance, to be assigned the réles in in- 
ferior and unpopular operas here that have been given to 
her, and the good sense and dignity in her acceptance of 
them without public complaint contrasts happily with the 
exhibitions of wounded pride made by other artists at ad- 
verse criticism for the benefit of the public through the 
press. The dignity of the woman can but add to the popu- 
larity of the artist.—Sun. 


Something for Mr Mancinelli. 
Editors Musical Courier 
AY I be permitted through the columns of 
your valuable journal to offer two suggestions to 
Mr. Mancinelli apropos of last night’s performance of ‘* Die 
Meistersinger.”’ 
First, that he ceases to mark the time with his heel, as 
last evening the tapping was distinctly audible and ex- 


tremely annoying at the side of the family circle; and 


second, that he never permits himself to come as near to 
Let him 


have ‘ Marguerite’ die a dozen times, if foolish audiences 


an encore as he did last night after the ‘ quintet.’ 


wish it and he has not respect enough for ‘ Faust’ to refuse, 
but for art’s sake let him leave that vulgar method of ae- 
knowledging applause, the encore, to the realms of Italian 
and French opera. 

Very truly yours, A Lov Music. 


ER O| 


January 9, 1894, 


Mr. Frank B. Lawson. 
FRANK B. LAWSON, one of the most 
Tl 


hoirmasters in Chicago, has severed 


suc- 


M®*: 


cessful < his rela- 


tions with the Ravenswood Congregational Church after a two 


years’ engagement. 
llustrates what a capa- 


His work with the choir of the church 





ble man can do. The congregation of h has materially 


las grown from small size to a point where peo- 


yin getting inside the doors on festival occa- 


Ss 





hoir has grown from an indifferent quartet to one 
of the church choruses in Chicago. Mr. Lawson attracted at first 
| by his fine baritone singing. 
the choir drillmaster, and he 
charge. The result we have named. 

Mr. Lawson retires now and will devote himself to a larger 
sphere of labor, having the choice of several advantageous posi- 
tions. Besides being an excellent choirmaster Mr. Lawson is one 
of the best baritones in the West, doing his greatest work in 
oratorio, for which he is in every way fitted. And good oratorio 
singers are exceedingly scarce. 

He has worked his way upward through difficulties to his 
Western 


best masters, Mr. Lawson is admir 


He was engaged as a singer, but 


needed a was speedily put in 


vocalists. 





present commanding position among 


Studying with several of the 


ably equipped to instruct and is having much success with his 


| pupils. 


| Emil Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling will give a piano re- 


cital Monday evening, February 28, at Colby Hall, Erie, Pa. 
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MR. VIRGIL’S REPLY. | object to which I have devoted the best part of my life and properly before a Music Teachers’ Association.” If I 


for which I have received, even from the profession, a| get your permission to do this, I shall have it done at 
a | hundred frowns for a single approving smile. The Penn- | once, and you shall have my sincere thanks, first for the 
| sylvania Music Teachers’ Association at its 1891 meeting invitation to present my cause before your association, 





VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER COMPANY, j : = ‘ . Z " 
4) WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, was the first organization of the kind to set its doors ajar | secondly for the kindly and forceful character of your let- 
NEV OR wust 12.1893 | r ‘ . ° . <a : . pe : . 2 8 
Wolsief aay Sean, Aaa ye | for the admission of light upon the Clavier subject. It is | ter, and lastly for granting permission to make use of it in 
lsieffer: ; ee : yt aes : . 
: e now the first association officially to open widely its doors | a manner which I am sure must accomplish great good. 
a JURS of the 8th came to hand in my ab- | for the free admission of truth. I have one requesttomake.| Hoping tohear from you very soon, I am with great re- 
I hasten to thank you for that letter. I wish | It is this: Will you allow me to have made a facsimile elec- | spect and esteem, 
) I 4 ry 
Yours very truly, A. K. VikciL. 


to say that coming from the man that it does, and in the | tro tor the reproduction of this letter, to be used in further- 
official form that it does, and from the State that it does, I | ing theinterests of the work which you have the graciousness 
consider it the best and strongest indorsement the Clavier | to pronounce ‘‘ one of the most if not the most important 
ever had. I regard it as the very highest approval of the ' musical educational feature that can come appropriately and 


[For tull account of the Virgil-Leckwer controversy 
at the Pennsylvania M. T. A., Scranton, December 
29, see our next issue.—Eps. MUSICAL COURIER. | 


















Two Burmeister Recitals.—Mr. Richard Burmeister 
will give two piano recitals at Madison Square Concert Hall, 
the first next Tuesday evening and the second the Friday 
following. These are the programs : 


January 16. 











Chromatic fantasy and fugue Coeecdeds Webbaws Deebeeeabad ....Bach 

Sonata in F GRAlP MMOL, OP. Bl. cccccccccvescecvccesces Schumann 

‘On Song’s Pinions’ ree .....Mendelssohn 
lranscription by Liszt 

CIN EET Cy RUDE ccierdces Cnatevasekesnedudonsadute Si bert 

Scherzo in B minor.......... 1 Chopin 

Etude in C sharp minor ) 

Invitation to the Dance "’...........0e0. sows jakuasen * Weber 
Adapted for concert performance by R. Burmeister 
**Mignon’’...... anae aoe m Liszt 
Song transcribed for piano 
‘*Pester Carneval”’. rr ; ... Liszt 
January 19. 

Sarabande and chaconne, from the opera “ Almira . Hindel 
Transcription by Liszt 
Sonata appassionata . eevee ‘ Beethoven 
Fifteen preludes from op. 28..........-ssssceeees ie kad hcerhueae Chopin 
Nocturne in B flat major Paderewsk 

I'wo transcriptions— 
Schubert's ** Er se ' Liszt 
Finale from Wagner's ** Tristan and Isolde 

Valse in A flat majo Rubinste 
Mr. Burmeister’s symphony, ‘‘ The Chase After For- 


tune,” will be produced at the Crystal Palace concerts, Lon- 
don, Augustus Harris director, on February 17. 

Praise for an Ashforth Pupil.—The Wilmington (Del 
‘ News” pays the following graceful tribute to Mrs, Ash- 


forth’s worth 











The many ad ive e pleasure 
earing her voice She is studying voice 
e under Mrs th New York, wl has 
wr bidden the some time te 
Miss Lore’s te America, t ffering 
n the famo r 1 and polished w 
an. Musical s and » Ss 
I pe, and tl ight after as mu 





In B. C.—The pupils of Mr. F. V. Austin, of Vancouver, 
B. G.. 


spoken of by the local papers. 


recently gave aconcert at that place, which is highly 
Mr. Austin himself i 


5g 
chamber concerts at Victoria, and has also 


it 


ing 


& a series ol 


been engaged for the next Philharmonic concert at Van- 
couver, 

Third Seeboeck and Knoll Recital —The third recital 
given at Kimball Hall, Chicago, by Messrs. Seeboeck & 
Knoll, occurred last Friday evening, Miss Marcella Lindh 
assisting. 


A Charitable Crane Pupil. 


possesses a beautiful mezzo contralto voice, sang at the 


Miss Ida Coggeshall, who 


‘* Tombs ” on New Year's Day and met with great success. 
Her singing created a decided sensation. ‘The New York 
‘* Herald” in criticising the following day 

Miss 


e is a sweet, sympathetic con- 


All the performers were excellent artists. Ida Coggeshall 


sang Strelezki's ‘‘ Dreams Her vo 





tralto. When she sang 

They tell me not to grieve, love, 

For thou will come at last, 
there was a commotion among the ‘‘ten day ’’ men. One white 
haired, white bearded old fellow was sobbing and weeping vio- 
lently 


Miss Coggeshall is a pupil of Mrs. Ogden Crane, and is 
the solo contralto in the Episcopal church, St. Ann’s ave- 
nue, city, and is one of the Schubert Lady Quartet. She is 
bright and attractive in appearance and promises a good 
future. 

The Carl Organ Concerts.—‘The first of Mr. Carl’s “‘ Af- 
ternoons of Organ Music” 
the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 


occurs to-day (Wednesday) at 


street, at 4 o’clock. For next week (Wednesday, January 


24) the following program will be given: 


Ceeeeae: tes * ee sects tdi ck vadcaossidian L. van Beethoven 
Se iin nna hibss sevcnns¥andendcndathideavandbabaee Ch, Chauvet 
NE rove leh S520) c0hchendéseneriectuensan Gabriel Marié 
Ge IN a aires ok nde vabwes sedes bass bles iatsedesenek Otto Dienel 


‘*Premiére Méditation ” 
Suite for organ (MS.).....cccccccccccce 
(Written expressly for Mr. Carl.) 

Allegretto. Menuet. Andante. 

Song, ‘The Risen Christ ” (new)...........scccceceeess 

Mr. Wm. A. Howland. 
(By kind permission of The Bostonians.) 
ot REI MEMINONNUIN Nc cp van dxceedsiaboavicsebuarssenderd Alex. 


Miss Dora V. Becker.—Miss Dora V. Becker, the talent- 
ed New York violinist, gave a recital at Colby Hall, Erie, 
Pa., last Thursday evening, assisted by Miss Laura C. 


Aloys Klein 
Henri Deshayes 


Fanfare. 
W. A. Howland 


Guilmant 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Dennis. As usual, she created a profound impression. 
Program follows: 


See OG SE WEG ig odds Caddead evs daektdencoddendcaneeeacexs Schubert 


Rondo capriccio 


. Saint-Saéns 





Lullaby from ‘‘ Jocelyn” ..Godard 


Dennis. 


Miss Laura C 


BRM BETS TIGA OR. TE ono ooo ois ds tricicccccecaveetectessss Brandeis 
MN indirdtalne casveyesseeessignesdss bichntereaseuse Moszkowski 
Crh ix: thud bike diaedas CaN dacereurekdench deaeudedecesdeonwe Bach 
EDI a ia ona teg fdantness accede +etesnsdécbbadvdeahiaghvaneienens Paganini 
Dah isddediudecdt aseudeks deeGabdeesvidncieacese¥aenvencvesids Leonard 
Violin alone. 
Bettleliebe.... piwede scab dutnietvigewadedmektneiataadeds Bungert 
* Auf dem Wasser zu singen”’ een caaebeslesdedesdes saneun Schubert 
Miss Laura C. Dennis. 
Romanze and allegro from concerto op. 22............se005 Wieniawski 


Mrs. C. C. Colby, Jr., accompanist. 

Liebling Amateurs.—’The Liebling Amateurs gave their 

102d entertainment in Kimball Hall, Chicago, last Saturday 
afternoon. 

Scharwenka at Lakewood.—Mr. 

gave an interesting recital of Romantic Piano Music at 


Xaver Scharwenka 


Lakewood, N. J., last Saturday evening before a large audi- 
ence. 

Behrens Amused.—Conrad Behrens, the basso, is quite 
amused at the idea of being sued by the husband of Mrs. 
Tavary because that gentleman owes him a fat back salary. | 
When you come to think of it, it is funny. 

Selma Koert-Kronold.—Selma Koert-Kronold will sing 
the ‘‘ Sieglinde” in Mr. Damrosch’s forthcoming presenta- 
tion at Music Hall of ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” 

Fannie Hartz, the pianist, is still the in- 
When- 
ever she gets a spare moment she manages to get to apiano 


Fannie Hartz. 
veterate lover of piano recitals that she ever was. 
recital. With her ability, technical and musical, she should 
as she is an excellent artist. 


give one herself 
Flavie Van den Hende.—Miss Flavie Van den Hende, 
great success ata 


the young Belgian cellist, played with 
Me fs 


concert in Newark, on Tuesday afternoon of last 


week. 

Von Der Heide 
ing from the severe attack of grip which prostrated him 
during some weeks in He has resumed his 


Mr. Von Der Heide is slowly recover- 


December. 
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| 

The program, which follows, was a Wagner one, and the 
| solo singer Materna: 

Prelude to “‘ Die Meistersingers von Nuernberg,”’ C major. 


(In very moderate movement, broad and weighty throughout.) 


| “ Vorspiel und Liebestod " (Prelude and “ Love-Death ") from “ Tris- 
| tan und Isolde.” 
| ‘“‘Tsolde,”’ Mrs. Materna 
| “Siegfried Idyl.” 
““Siegfried’s Funeral March,” from ‘“‘Gétterdimmerung,” Act IIL, 


Scene 2. 
“Briinnhilde’s"’ dying speech over “ Siegfried’s”’ 


Act III., Scene 3. 


body, from “ Git- 
terddmmerung,” 
Sunday Night Concerts.—At the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Sunday evening, the soloists were Melba, 
Plangon, Arnoldson, Scalchi, Vignas and Victor Herbert. 
Anton Seidl conducted. 
At Hall Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted an 
admirable program, in which the soloists were Nordica, 


Music 


Guercia de Lucia and Plangon. 

Two Corrections.—A Detroit correspondent informs us 
that Miss Olga Pevny sang with the Symphony Society of 
that place, and not with the Philharmonic Society. Also 
that Mrs. Von Doenhoff and Mrs. Tavary will sing with 
that organization at its concert on February 5, and not Jan- 
uary 5, as stated. 

Emma Eames’ Courage. 
ited with considerable fortitude for going through with the 


Emma Eames is to be cred- 


role of ‘‘ Elsa” in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 

In the morning her husband, a talented young painter— 
Julian Story—heard of the death of his mother, and of 
course all was consternation. Mr. Story is the son of the 
poet-sculptor, W. W. Story, and the grandson of Chief Jus- 
tice Story. 

Church Choral Society. 


the Church Choral Society will be given at the Church of 


The first service this season of 


Zion and St. Timothy this afternoon and to-morrow even- 
The program will include F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s 
’s ‘Evening Hymn” 


ing. 
‘‘ Lauda Sion " (op. 73), J. Rheinberger 
and Harry Rowe Shelley’s ‘‘ Vexilla Regis.” 
will be Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; Mrs. Adele Laeis 
Baldwin, contralto ; Mackenzie Gordon, tenor, and James 


The soloists 


A. Metcalf, basso. 





professional duties, which in his case means unremitting 


labor. 
Charity Concert Soloists. 
prano, and Mr. Hegner, ’cellist, arethe engaged soloists for 


Mr. 


Miss Theodora Pfafflin, so- 





the charity concert to be given under Damrosch's 


baton at Carnegie Music Hall, February 3 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski.—Mr. de Zielinski, who has been 
spending the past few weeks at his home in Buffalo, has 


for the South to complete his year’s engagement at 
Alabama. 


left 


Bailey Springs University, in 3efore leaving 


home he entertained a choice gathering of musical people 


at the music rooms of Geo. F. Hedge, Son & Co. with the 


following | 


Prelude 


rogram 


in D minor 














‘*Dreams ”’ ‘ - t cewed eee. J. de Zielinski | 
Second fantasie mazurka... d ) | 
Mr. J.d 
** Dear Land of Mine seyauaie Margaret Ruthven Lang | 
Mr. George N. Brothers. 
Serenade....... ennenensaedeunes .-.+--- Ethelbert Nevin 
Mr. C. Walter Goetz | 
Barcarolle : : ns W. L. Blumenschein |} 
* Shey ds All” ReeKee - Ethelbert Nevin | 
Mr. J. de Zielinsk 
Persian serenade..... disceteqenes j ere ... Adeline Train 
Mr. George N. Brothers. 
Aubade,”’ from ‘* R ce decucncdsh wa keheanegmenees Edward Lalo [ 
Mr. Walter C. Goetz { 
Noc Os GG ING: Bedescinxivenvoscesdsaccatvevescrees F Chopin | 
Ballade adds hedenees Const. Palumbo 
Mr. J. de Zielinsk 
“My Dream” - Paolo Torti 
Arabfe serenads jar adelgane sdk nea e' Rs Ge 5 €55. in 9-05 4 a 
Mr. C. Walter Goetz 
© SG TUGR” BOPURN soo ccccese eestdssicecans .Peter Tschaikowsky 





..Peter Tschaikowsky 
waveteccend Anton Arensky 





Intermezzo, op. 5 


Second scherzo.. ..Genari Karganoff 





Brooklyn Seidl Society.—The third concert of the 
Seidl Society of Brooklyn was given under Mr. Seidl’s di- 
rection at the Academy of Music on Thursday evening of 
The program was as follows: 


last week. 
. Dvorak 


Symphony, “From the New World”’...... oe 

(First time in Brooklyn.) 
From “ Die Meistersinger’’.......... . Wagner 
“Wie duftet doch der Flieder 


‘*Wahn, wahn, iiberall wahn! ”’ 





Mr. Emil Fischer | 

**Siegfried and the Bird,”’ from ‘Siegfried ’’.................- Wagner | 
es ~ eo oeinc eRe bak Oderewewsincesersecer Loewe | 
Mr. Emil Fischer. 

Piano, Mr. Anton Seidl. | 

“Tannhauser’s Pilgrimage ’’ (from Act III.)........ . Wagner | 


The playing of the Dvor4k symphony excited great in- 
terest, and the composer, who occupied a box, was recalled 
twice after the second movement and again at the close of 
the symphony, when he shared with Mr. Seidl an ovation 
from the enthusiastic audience. 

Paur in Brooklyn.—The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave its third concert in Brooklyn last Saturday evening, 











preceded by the usual public rehearsal Friday afternoon. 


| music, of which Mr. Sparger is the joint editor. 





Van der Stucken’s Venture.—Composing special music 
for use in divine service at the Temple Emanu-el, Forty- 
third street and Fifth avenue, will form an important part 
of the duties of the newly engaged choir director, Mr. Frank 
Van der Stucken, the well-known conductor of the Arion 
Society and a composer of acknowledged ability. 

This music is to be written in accordance with the 
theories advanced by the cantor of the Temple Emanu-E]l, 
the Rev. William Sparger, in a treatise written by him on“ 
the traditional melodies of the Hebrew ritual—a treatise 
which constitutes the preface to a collection of synagogue 
In this 
preface attention is called to the fact that a great mass of 
religious ancient music of the Hebrew race is based upon a 
scale which exists in the musical systsm of no other civ- 


ilized people. Naturally in the course of time these melo- 


dies have been corrupted, and it 1s to assist in the restora- 
| tion of this ancient music to its primitive purity at the 


Temple Emanu-El, as well as to compose music written 
upon this ‘‘ synagogue mode” instead of the modern scale, 
that Mr. Van der Stucken has been engaged as conductor of 


the choir. 
The choir has been enlarged, and is now composed of 


three solo quartets anda double chorus. The quartets are 


| made up of Miss Fanny Hirsh, Miss Leinbach and Mrs. 


Gerald Donaldson, sopranos; Misses Gertrude Stein, 
Franck and De Wolf, contraltos; Messrs. Christian 
Fritsch, Nahimoff and Graff, tenors, and Messrs. ‘C. 


3ologna, Blum and Dossert, bassos; Mr. A. J. Davis is 
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n der Stucken entered 
‘* Herald.” 
‘ Utopia”? in New York 


upon his new dt 


‘Utopia, Limited,” Gilbert 


Sullivan’s new opera, now playing at the Savoy Theatre, 

n, will be produced at the Broadway Theatre on 

Monday by a company which D’Oyley Carte will 

John Stetson, who owns the American rights 

piece, came over from Boston last week and was 

Manager T. Henry French and ex-Judge Ditten 

Mr. Carte representative here, and the contracts 

e engagement were signed at once. Mr. Carte will 
ver the costumes and properties for the product 


How long the en- 













































| we tried 


| the dir 


| 
| 
| 
| 


t the scenery will be prepared here. 
ent will last has not yet been settled 
Mr. Ste rned to Boston last night. He said that 
‘ egotiations now pending turned out satisfac- 
e wi ably build a new theatre in Boston 
e the end o » year.—‘‘ Herald.’ 
A Charity Concert.—Goodman’'s Band, of Decatur, IIl., 
ave a charity concert at that place last Wednesday even- 
anding room only, assisted by a large orchestra, 
Mrs a B. Templeton, Mrs. C. H. Cassel, Miss Ada 
Haines and others 
Marum Quartet Concert.—The second concert of the 
Mar String Quartet will be given in Schiller Recital 
Hall, ago yw evening. Mrs. Agnes Thompson 
t SC 
The Opera Chorus.—It is a question whether the de- 
sive smiles which are occasionally aroused by the appear 
, vers of the Metropolitan Opera House 
) al ) leserved. The chorus und 
at es; when they are dressed raudy 
t Ca le vr inst € Most of them are s 1 
t al men of anything but a 
r ur vi large, but 
it ) nt ( acy and ¢ 
hey ere yperas call 
1 degree ry at tra ng which the lic does 
) ] e of the operas the cl s work is 
and re f tt only a tho gh vocal 
ta ( 1s sings four op 
é 1 wee in \ often notec 
t rl ers are great critics the selves 
va J listened to one prima dor 
tl after year, and it is amusing to watcl 
at e « sm and judgment when a prima donnz 
a ‘ é st time. They show their disap- 
" \ ) lefinable gestures, while if she 
‘ le he true standard of work the 
i r to pe € t SI 5 of atistaction 
Sun 
Foerster in Scranton.—Great was the disappointment 
i ( twasa 1 that D Clarke’s can 
at eborah at Bora vo ve omitted, ) 
arsals of the rus 7 st I 
The Falcone F¢ ter, given by the 
‘ elph estra th the composer, Mr. Adolph M 
Foe of the piece, which was an exquisite 
at SE n ny, lofty in imagination and with a 
) eption that at times reminded the listener 
of Mascag Phe rk of the vas exceptic 
4 t terpre en could but have pl 
t go he com] from Pittsbur ‘Rept yli- 
an 
The Falco ition of Mr. Adolph M. 
Foerste ch pronounced a splendid 
ati a yy lelphia orchestra, Mr 
Foerste elf acting tor. The interpretation 
the piece was all that could be desired Truth 
| vce ‘ shed a great amount of science and 
ech 1eeting of the State music teachers here last 
eek, but Pit irg was not behind in the matter of soul- 
compo ) Adolph M. Foerster’s suite for orchestra, | 
The Fa was one of the most tuneful of the de- 
) e pieces esented, and its rendition by the orches- 
ra t have been pleasing tothe author. In the dreamy 
) f the first movement the calmness and repose 
ght are graphically depicted. The strains 
vy more a at and brilliant as the dawn kisses the 
distat ly swell to a grand 
ation from care and relish 
lo \ el in joining the sports of 
re ‘ rhro > work there is not an un- 
leasa epat yject, and the melodious 
n ) ic in every shad The 
Falcone vas W e of the most finished 
( 0 s it the meeting of the State musicians 
Exchange 
A New Soprano,—A daughter was born to Mr 


and 
Moore-Lawson), of Cinci 


Mrs 


nati 


Fenton Lawson (Corrine 


1 
ay, 


in 
will be 


on Sun January 7. She ar her mother's 


name 
A Noble Act. 


for those actively employed in the work, had 


It seemed that Sunday, the day of rest 
been passed 
by the friends of the ‘‘ Herald's” Clothing Fund enterprise 


in devising means for its advanvement 


dashed their hopes; i 


| 


| 
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Schlesinger, as the following letter from him speaks so 


eloquently to the point 








70 the Editor of the ** Herald": 

I think I could not do better with the royalties I have of late re- 
eive n America on my compositions, published in New York and 
soston, than distribute them among the poor in those cities during 


the present time of the greatest distress known for years. The mate- 





rial result of a labor of love cannot be better expended than in this 
way. I enclose herewith a check for $200 to your charity fund, and 
ser the same amount to Boston. Yours very truly, 





SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 


NEW YORK, January 8, 1894. 


Mr. Schlesinger has long been known as a dilettante in 


ion, | music and a writer of church songs, to the interpretation of 


which he has often lent his own fine baritone voice and ex- 
cellent method. 

The drawing rooms of Boston, New York, Newport and 
Paris have many years been delighted with Mr. Schlesin- 
ger's talent. The songs, which he calls ‘‘a labor of love,” 
have in reality been written only when the mood was upon 
Yet they are 
always in great demand among publishers of music for 


him and for the pleasure of his friends. 


their delightful sentiment and strength of scoring. 


The Broken Flower,” ‘‘ Home They Brought Her War- 


rior Dead,” ‘‘The Message,” ‘‘ The Angel's Whisper,” 
‘Longing,” ‘‘ Slumber Song,” ‘‘ Once and Now,” ‘‘ My 
Wedding Day,” ‘There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry” and 


‘* Phil’s Secret’ are some of the most popular writings of 


| 


r 
if 


this amateur, who now sends in a portion of his well earned 
increment to help clothe the poor of New York.—‘‘ Herald.” 

Beethoven String Quartet.—The second concert of the 
Beethoven String Quartet will be given in the Mendelssohn 
Hall Xaver 
will be the soloist. 
No the sonata in E minor for piano, op. 90, and Mr. 
Scharwenka's quartet in F major 

A Musical Natatorium.—A deadly rumor has reached 
the seal rocks through the medium of a cornet played on 


Glee Club to-morrow evening. 
Beethoven's quartet in C major, op. 59, 
a. 
3: 


Saturday, I Liberati, in the new Sutro baths, down by 


the Cliff House 
of 


Vv 

Hitherto, with the exception of the music 
t 

the surf an 


1 1 the tinkling strains of hand organ orches 
} 
if 


1ore “resorts, the seals had had the melody of the 
Now 
this bold cornet solo announces that opposition has come. 


tras ats 
' 


Cliff House region in their own mouths, so to speak. 


The great Sutro Baths beneath the heights have long 


been objects of intense curiosity to the seals. t one time 


+ 
t 





lieved that they were to be winter quarters for 


ives 


themse Mr. Sutro had always protected them, and it 


was natural to suppose that they might be asked to ex- 
I ) s 
s at closer range 


But the cornet 


hibit themselves to Midwinter Fair visitor 


than a double barrelled telescope afforded. 


+ 
t 


confirmed the rumor that the big 


building was to be a first-class swimming bath, with or- 


chestral ¢ 
‘* Ves,” said Adolph Si 


appointments. 


when asked about the cornet. 


itro, 


lto have high class mu at the baths, but was a 





1d t g 1S1¢ 
itt] raid about their acoustic properties, so I asked 
| Mr. Liberati, leader of the famous Eastern Band, to come 


Such had evidently been the pastime of Mr, Sebastian B. | cisco ‘* Call.” 


d experiment. 


t 
C 


se Mr 


and I were paralyzed by the result 


Liberati came down on Saturday, and I must say he 


350 by 250 feet, with its high dome, every note sounded in | 


one corner could be heard apparently without the least 


diminution of tone in the diagonally opposite corner. The 


same results were obtained all over the structure wherever | 


The su 


1 made by fif 





CC 











ty carpenters and other employés was 
going on all the while 


‘‘The concerts will be favorite institutions. We shall 


not build a band stand yet, because all points seem equally | 
| ‘ < . : ‘ 
good, and we prefer that the taste of the public shall gov- 


5 
ern that matter. There will be no lack of people to form a 
jury ; the building will hold 10,000 people, and the baths 
are expected to prove a popular place of reunion. 
ter how cold it may be outside, the water in the baths will 


} 


pe W 





When fin- 
these will probably be the largest and most complete 
these will probably be the largest and most complete 


ant for visiturs, promenaders and spectators. 
ished 
baths in the world. 
no less than 100,000 feet of glass used in their construction.” 


Just consider one item—there will be 


Mr. Sutro is pushing on the work, and expects to have 
the baths ready early in February. He proved quite en- 
thusiastic over the advantages of music in the Natatorium. 
The 


he said, would most probably enhance 


water, 
and romantic tone generally attributed to ‘love songs 
heard upon a moon-lit bay.” What this effect is exactly 
Mr. Sutro did not stop to explain, as he was due to act as 
Santa Claus at a family Christmas tree. 


3ut it is understood that the philanthropist has a theory | 


that swimming, like dancing, should be rhythmic. 
is no reason why the big drum, the piccolo, and the heavy 
bassoon should not play an important part in this theory. 
‘‘Water waltzes” and ‘‘swimming schottisches,” with 
‘‘marine minuets ” as a change-off, may yet grace the bath 
programs of the happy future. 

Anyway, the seals have nothing to complain of, as they 
will doubtless find out. If their monopoly of melody is | 
broken through, the bath concerts will attract more ad- | 
mirers to the vicinity of the amphibian chorus.—San Fran- 


Scharwenka | 


In the great building, | 


“ss was the more remarkable because | 


No mat- | 


rm and will make the interior of the building pleas- | 
Ss } 


the | 
effects of the sweet strains and impart to them that mellow | 


There | 








Paris Church Program. — The accompanying 
programs recently given in Paris, give an excellent idea of 


the high class of music given at these noted French 
churches 
ST. CLOTILDE. 
G. Pierné, S. Rousseau 
Adam 





‘‘Bergers et Mages,”’ Pastorale............sceseesececs S. Rousseau 
“Sanctus” (de la Bortie).ccccscccccesnecsees 
Chanté par Chassaing 
*() Salataris....ccccorecssecccesers ..S. Rousseau 
| Chanté par Dalpouget. 
OG MANNE os ckccinuncs ccandpesonscetenners ..++.- Gounod 
*Hodie Christus natts e6t”’..6...cccvccsesece S. Rousseau 
| *Adeste”’...ccccccvcss-cocssccrseesecoe 
| Solo et choeurs 
**Laudate” gta ade S. Rousseau 
Solo et cheeurs 
Imy visations sur des Noéls anciens. 
Au grand orgue G. Pierné 
LA MADELEINE. 
Th. Dubois, G. Faure 
‘Midnight Mass,’’ Oratorio Noél .. Saint-Saéns 
‘Christmas Day,”’ Messe du Sacré-Creur Gounod 


“Sandford and Merton.’’—A new piece lately 
‘‘Sandford and Merton.” 
E. Solomon the com- 


produced in London is entitled 
Mr. Burnand is the librettist, Mr. 


| poser. The music is said tobe as funny as the book, 
which, if we may judge from Mr. Burnand’s usual fun, is 


| severe. 
The monument to Leo Delibes at the 
Montmartre Cemetery is just completed. It is not far from 
| those of Victor Massé, Henri Murger, &c. A 
bears a profile of Delibes, and on the front slab are the 
‘* 1836 —Leo Delibes—1891.” 


Leo Delibes. 


medallion 


| words 


Theodore Blangini died 


| Blangini.—The 


| at Bordeaux, aged sixty-three 


composer 
Some of his operettas show 
i iffes 


1 é 


301 


talent, and were produced at the Palais Royal and 


Parisiennes 


2aris Conservatory.—The semi-annual examina 
| tions began on the first week in January, with the ensemble 
class of Mr. Georges Marty, which was a great success for 
| both teacher and pupils. 
Bonn.—The Beethoven House Society of Bonn is plan- 
Beethoven's sym- 
Professor Wiillner 
in- 


| ning a series of performances of all 
| phonies during the month of May. 
will conduct the Cologne Orchestra, which will be 
trusted with the execution. 

London.—The Bach Choir have in rehearsal a lengthy 
‘ Parsifal,” which will be given at the open- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Professor 


selection from 
| ing concert in the Queen’s Hall on January 23. 
Stanford's new mass will also be performed on the same 


occasion 


Ysaye.—At Liége recently Mr. Eugene Ysaye gave a 
very successful concert. The virtuoso aroused the enthusi- 
asm of his audience by his interpretation of Saint-Saéns’ 
Fantaisie Ecossaise,” and Bach's 


third concerto, Bruch’s *' 


| sonata in D. 
_ Reinecke asa Conductor.—Speaking of a recent 
| performance at the Leipsic Gewandhaus concert, a writer 
in the ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik” says: ‘‘ The majority 
| of conductors take the first allegro (of the ‘‘ Eroica” sym- 
| phony) too fast, and thus destroy much of its sublimity. 
| Reinecke takes it as allegro moderato and thus preserves 
| its true character.” 
Fibich’s ‘Tetralogy.—The 
‘*Tantalus,” second part of the tetralogy, ‘‘ Hippodamia,” 
by Fibich, has recently been given at Antwerp. 


first performance of 


Liszt’s Biography.—Miss L. Ramann has com- 

pleted the fourth and last volume of her ‘* Liszt” biography, 

| which has just been issued by Messrs, Breitkopf and Hiirtel, 
| of Leipsic. 

De Munck.—Mr. Ernest de Munck, the newly ap- 
| pointed professor of the violoncello at the London Royal 
| Academy of Music, is the brother-in-law of Mrs. Adelina 
| Patti. 

Max Bruch.—Max Bruch has just completed a new 
work, ‘‘ Leonidas,” for baritone solo, male chorus and or- 
chestra. It is his opus 66. 

A Manuscript Lost.—Sir Robert Stewart writes 
to the London ‘‘ Musical News:” ‘‘ The manuscript or- 
chestral parts of that charming work of the late Sir George 




















Macfarren, ‘ The Sleeper Awakened,’ have been lost in Lon- 
don. Will you kindly make known this deplorable fact, 
and by the aid of your widely circulated journal endeavor 


? 


to recover them 
A Clarinet Method.—Robert Stark, who is a pro- 
fessor at the Royal Music School at Wiirzburg, has written 
a most complete treatise in his ‘‘ great theoretical and 
practical” ‘* Method for the Clarinet.” It opens with the 
‘* first rudiments,” and professes to carry the student up to 
‘‘artistic finish.” Directions are, it should be remarked, 
given for learning the basset horn and bass clarinet. 
Chinese Comic Opera.—A Chinese opera com- 
pany have produced a 3,000 year old comic opera in Syd- 
ney. A local paper observes that a Chinese opera is like 
no other entertainment upon this earth,except possibly a 
million iron tanks falling into a gully full of cats and trom- 
There is no scenery in it, and the orchestra in its 
When any 


bones. 
shirt sleeves occupies the back of the stage. 
player's back hair gets adrift, owing to excessive exertion, 
the orchestra rises up and fixes it, and then goes back with 
an airof calm unconsciousness to its instrument. The or- 
chestra consists partly of a Chinaman chopping wood, 
partly of another Chow blowing with a horrible intensity 
of devotion a bull’s horn, partly of a curious stringed in- 
strument which makes a cry like an infant forty yards high 
crying in the night, and so on. 

Chopin’s Monument.—By permission of the Rus- 
sian authorities the Musical Society of Warsaw, in which 
Mr. Jean de Reszké and Mr. Paderewski take great interest, 
have just erected in Chopin’s native village of Zelazowa 
Wola an obelisk 12 feet high, and surmounted by a bronze 
bust of the great piano composer, with the inscription, 
‘‘February 1, 1809. To Frederick Chopin.” This is al- 
together a new date. His monument gives the day of his 
birth as March 1, 1810, the memorial in the Church of the 
Holy Cross at Warsaw puts it as March 2, 1809, and Fétis, 
who knew him well, gives it as February 8, 1810. On the 
other hand, Karasowski, Niecks and Fontana in their 
biographies, Sowinski in ‘‘ Les Musiciens Polonais,” Mr. 
Dannreuther, Dr. Riemann and other authorities give the 
date as March 1, 1809, which is probably correct. 

Ondricek.—Franz Ondricek, the well-known violinist, 
has just completed a series of three concerts in Vienna, in 
the large ‘‘ Musikverein” Hall, at all of which the seats 
were entirely sold out. In February next he will give some 
soirées there of chamber music in conjunction with Door 
(at the piano) and Popper (on the 'cello). After that he is 
engaged in Russia, and in the early summer in Paris. 

Becker.—A new opera, ‘‘ Frauenlob,” in three acts, by 
Reinhold Becker, has recently been published by Plétner 
& Wagner, Dresden. 

Gounod.—tThe subscription for the Gounod monument 
that closed December 30 amounts to 102,672 frs. Mr. 
Antonin Mercier will execute the sculptures on the monu- 
ment and Mr. Formigé, the architect of the city of Paris, 
will lend his aid to the committee. 

**Le Roi d’Ys.”—At the Opéra Comique, Paris, the 
‘*Roi d’Ys” will be revived for the début of Mrs. Lavilee 
Ferminet. 

Sydney.—tThe city of Sydney, New South Wales, has 
the largest organ of the world. Mr. August Wiegand, the 
organist, gives recitals twice a week. 

Maurice Lefevre.—Mr. M. Lefévre has begun his 
annual series of ‘‘talks,” at which some of the greatest 
artists in Paris appear. At the first, January 5, ‘‘Au temps 
de la Romance,” Miss Auguez and Mr. Cooper will appear 
in costume. 

** Rosmunda.”—A one act opera in grand style, en- 
titled ‘‘ Rosmunda,” and composed by a Hungarian, Vavri- 
necz, will be soon heardin Germany. Thelibretto is based 
on the story of King Alboin and Rosmunda’s revenge 
when he had compelled her to drink out of her father's 
skull. 

Baden-Baden.—C. L. Werner, the organist of the 
City Church at Baden-Baden, arranged a series of subscrip- 
tion concerts this winter, which were well attended by the 
public. 

Weimar.—Richard Strauss’ symphonic fantasy, ‘‘ Aus 
Italien,” was received with great applause at Weimar. It 
is inthe true Wagnerian spirit and admirably instrumented. 

Moscow.—Tschaikowsky's sixth symphony was given 
December 16 at an extra concert of the Russian Musical 
Society for the first time. It is still in manuscript, but will 
soon be published. 

Pius Richter.—The death of Capellmeister Pius 
Richter at Vienna last month gave rise to a report of the 
death of his great namesake, Hans Richter. The latter is 
in perfect health. 


Amsterdam.—Two great choral performances were 
lately given at Amsterdam. At one by the Excelsior So- 
ciety Liszt’s ‘‘Grand Mass” was performed and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Walpurgis Night” was given, while the 
Society for the Promotion of Music performed Bach's B 
minor mass. 

St. Petersburg.—Cui's‘‘ The Prisoner of 
us”’ was given for the first time at the Panajeff Theatre, 


Caucas- 








St. Petersburg, with great success, on December 17.——At 
a rehearsal of the ballet ‘‘ Aschenbrédel” at the Marien 
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Theatre, one of the dancers set her dress on fire and was | 


seriously burned. She lay for an hour without medical at- 
tendance, and it was not till the lapse of nearly three hours 
that she was taken to a hospital. Meanwhile the rehearsal 
continued, but many of the girls fainted. 


Benedict Randhartinger. — London, January | 
10.—A despatch to the ‘‘ Daily News” from Vienna says | 


that Benedict Randhartinger, the Nestor of Austrian mu- 
sicians, the schoolfellow of Schubert, and the teacher of 
Liszt, is dead. He was ninety-one years of age. Mr. 
Randhartinger was born in Lower Austria, and in his 
youth devoted himself to law as well as music. In 1832 he 
became tenor at the court chapel in Vienna, and in 1862 
court chapel master. For many years past he has lived in 
retirement. His many compositions include an opera, 
twenty masses, sixty motets, besides symphonies, quartets 


and several hundred songs, including a collection of Greek | 


national songs. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
HE third concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra occurred last Thursday evening at Music 

Hall. The audience was large and extremely enthusiastic. 
Mr. Emil Paur conducted and Lillian Nordica sang. 
was the music of the evening: 
Symphony No. 1in C minor, op. 68 -- Brahms 
Un poco sostenuto (C minor) 
Allegro (C minor) 
Andante sostenuto (E major). 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
L’ Istesso tempo (B major). 
Adagio (C minor). 
Allegro non troppo, ma con brio (C major) 
wo eilst du hin?” 


(A flat major). 


and aria, 


This | 
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CRITICISMS OF NEW MUSIC. 





Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
HOMER N. BARTLETT, Piano 
Three very attractive piano pieces are here put forth by 
the well-known and well-schooled American composer, 
Homer N. Bartlett, viz., the Ballade in D flat, which was 
to have been played at the concert of the Manuscript So- 
<ted. ‘* #olian Mur- 


7 
SVLUS. 


ciety last season, but illness prev 
murings,”a concert study dedicated to Ignace J. Paderew- 
ski, and ‘‘ Benten,” a caprice de concert dedicated to Will- 
iam H. Sherwood. 

These pieces, although not intended for beginners, but 
appear as works written by an artist for brother artists, 
are yet not so difficult as to be impracticable to amateurs, 
and certainly are not awkward to play or as thankless tasks, 
for considerable brilliancy is attainable with little effort. 
Possibly the ‘‘ Ballade” and concert study will find favor 
with the greatest number of musicians. The Caprice de 
Concert, although equally good, maynot be played by re- 
quest so frequently, because the passages are less flowing 
and graceful, being more like those of a scherzo than in a 
vocal or cantabile style. 





Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee. 
VICTOR HOLLAENDER, 


Nine love songs with English and German words are 


Love Song 5 


here found which have special claims to consideration, for 
each is atypical love song of some European country, and 
is illustrated by a colored cartoon showing a youth and 
maiden in the attitudes etiquette prescribes, and also a spe- 


| cimen of the language of the nation in its proper letter. 


Poland, for instance, pictures a young man bending the 


| knee before hisenthroned beauty and in the act of drinking 


Recitative, *‘ Abscheulicher ! 

‘**Komm Hoffnung, lass den letzten Stern,” from “ Fi- 

NS ic cdbwedot esac pwadenivincauededeseudedasd) beuweudeuun Beethoven | 
Chverteura, “ Barra so cccsicccccccucccnsvccetsepensssqaaens os . Weber 


Recitative, “‘Celui dont la pa 
“ Herodiade.” 
OR. Diccccse 

Mr. Paur made more of the great work of Brahms than 
anything he has yet conducted in this city. The andante 
was read with insight and intellectual passion. As 
whole, it was a most satisfactory performance and revealed 
Mr. Paur as a profound student of Brahms. The Weber 
overture was not so edifying. It lacked suppleness and 
contrast, and, above all, warmth. The Tschaikowsky 
overture, ‘‘ 1812,” which, according to the analytic program, 
is also known as ‘‘ The Holy War,” is well named. It is 
wholly war with one’s auditing apparatus, although cleverly 
conceived as a whole. 

It is a piéce d’occasion, and is intended to celebrate the 
repulse of Napoleon in Russia. It was once rehearsed by 
Mr. Damrosch here, but it was given up. Scored for full 
orchestra, bells and cannon and a full brass band are added, 
but we were spared the latter grim realities. As it was 
there was enough noise at the conclusion to suggest a regi- 
ment of Cossacks full of vodka yelling on the open steppes. 
As ceremonial or state music it does not equal Beethoven's 
‘‘Battle of Vittoria,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Russia” or Letolff’s 
‘* Robespierre.” 

Lillian Nordica won much applause and several recalls 
by her earnest work. 


est bon,” from 
Overture, **1812,” 


a 





A Rare Chance. 
OR SALE. 


F splendid condition, three manuals and pedal, high 
pressure stops, all mechanical improvements, fully war- 
ranted, eight years old, adapted for any church, musical 
college, public hall or music hall. An extraordinary bar- 
gain can be acquired. Address ‘‘Church Organ,” care 
Tue Musicat Courter, 19 Union square. 


Two Faculty Concerts.—Two faculty concerts were 
recently given by the teachers of the University School of 
Music at Ann Arbor, Mich., the last occurring last Thurs- 
day evening. 

Carrie Hirschmann.—Miss Carrie 
Scharwenka’s talented little piano pupil, played at New 
Haven last Friday evening and scored a great success. 
The New Haven ‘ Journal” says: 


Hirschmann, Xaver 


She is an extraordinary pianist for one so young, both in power 
and conception. 

Mrs. Caroline Washburn Rockwood.—Mrs. Rockwood 
will give her vocally illustrated talks on American songs and 
their composers in Waterville, N. Y., on January 26, Feb- 
ruary 2, February 9 and February 16 before a subscription 
These talks are proving exceedingly popular as 
well instructive and the sixty or more songs ren- 
dered are a revelation to people who are only now finding 
out our American resources. 

Mrs. Rockwood has made another innovation in her vocal 
work at the Utica School of Music, which begins this week 
in a drawing room song class. In this class six new songs 
are analyzed each week and carefully studied. The class 
includes many of the most accomplished society women 


audience. 
as 








of Utica and promises to do an admirable work, 





A superb Odell church organ in| which can hardly fail to prove interesting to art lovers. 


| cially pretty. 


In the right 
The 
music has the rhythm of a mazurka, and the refrain is espe- 
pears on the ground as 


In Turkey Fatima, who 


her health from the slipper of her left foot. 
Jower corner are the words of the song in Polish. 


In Spain the lover ay 
usual and the lady at an elevation. 
has been purchased for a harem, is entreated to smile on 
her lord. 
The other 
France, Italy, England and Germany. 


nations represeated are Russia, Lapland, 
The engraving, 
printing, paper and other details deserve praise. 
The composer has striven to give national peculiarities as 
t 


far as possible in short songs and shown himself competent 
to write melodies that shall be immediately attractive to 
singers who only know major and minor scales, even though 
they may bein a tonality which has more than on- step of 
three semitones in its scale. 

The final phrase of the song entitled ‘‘ Turkey” is so 
cleverly managed that vocalists will enjoy it, and the ac- 
companimental harmonies (massive and strong in their 
simplicity) willalso prove not only most welcome toany sing- 
er, but also interest the pianist. The skill displayed in de 
vising grateful progressions of chords is noteworthy. They 
help to make the intervals of the melody less startlingly 
strange. Inthe West it is doubtful if the melody would 
‘find favor when executed alone, so valuable an assistance is 
this harmonic plan. 

These nine songs form a collection which is published in 


so attractive a form as to make it suitabie for a present. 


| ETHELBERT NEVIN 


different subjects characteristically 





Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. 
A Book of Song's. 
This is a collection of ten short songs for voice and piano 


These lyrics have no connection beyond being associated 


to form opus 29 for convenience of publication, &c.; yet 
although not a cycle of mutually dependent songs, the 
f the 


in estimate of 
artistic power and rank of the writer, his ability to treat 


m ¢ 
m é 


grouping together enables one to for 
and without showing 
mannerisms or poverty of invention. 

All of them have English words (ard 


German also), the choice of which alone | 


acd some French and 
oints to an ap- 
preciation of literary worth which is pleasant to see on the 
part of composers. On closer inspection it will be seen 
that they were penned in different parts of Europe and 
America during the years 1892-1893, which accounts in 
some measure for their association. 

They seem like so many quotations from a diary of 
musical ideas, such as gentlemen of refinement and edu 
who 


cation may keep, as well as ladies often pen their 


poetic or favorite thoughts. Although written for private 
pleasure those which seem likely to give gratification to 
iful 
thoughts of beautiful souls help to fill the world with 


ut 


ub 
) ut 


others may be given to the public ; and thus the bea 
beauty. 

It 1s difficult to give the preference to any one of these 
songs. All are marked by painstaking care that common- 
place accompaniments and hackneyed figurations shall not 
weary the pianist. 

Hence, a certain artistic appearance and refinement dis- 
tinguish the whole set. There are little tributary rills of 
melody starting up occasionally in each, which comple- 
ment the utterances of the singer and give evidence of 


the emotions that animate him, even though he may fail to 




















24 





worthily express them in the vocal melody. Sometimes 
1ental themes (the obligato melodies) thus com- 


h relief are so warmly enthusiastic, and move 





h fascinating modulatory harmonies, as to gain 


share of attention from an audience ; as for instance 


Nacht” (Graf Platenn). 


‘ rte syree of satisfaction or a mild form of 











n obtained by reading a minor poem in a 

on by a writer of the first rank, which, although a 
and genuine gratification, does not induce us to re- 
resolve to re-read it on a subsequent occasion. 


It more rarely happens that any one such poetic effusion 











enraptures us that we wish to read it over and over 
i and to memorize it so surely that it may be recalled 
it will o se to our lips involuntarily during moments of 
porary cessation from work. 
On trying these songs this most frequently happens, 
e the former experience is rare. Perhaps the only in- 
tance to be found is in ‘‘Ev’ry Night.”’ Such an effusion 
is Orsola’s song, ‘‘ Chantez! La Nuit sera Bréve’ 
Riche will not be laid aside with a passing word of 
Als € pe i ( 
So also will the nocturne Up to Her Chamber Win- 
Ow lr. B. Aldri if only for its accompaniment, and 
When the La was White with Moonlight” (E. R. 
for the pleasure of its very neatly managed and 
extremely itelul en 





Mr 


Nevin ra 


es great expectations 
F.H. Chandler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. C. PHELPS Three Ne 


who are fond of novel turns of harmony, unex- 


turnes 
Pianists 
pected modulations and strolling tempi of highly artistic 


> continuous practice on account of 





works that do not req 

technical difficulties to be overcome will be well enter- 
ained by the good qualities which these pieces possess 
The first and third nocturnes may most probably be found 


than the second, although all three betray 


more interesting 





1 well I acticed hand 
The first is in ‘*G flat” and modulates into ‘‘ F sharp” 
mino Here the ‘‘G sharp" in the signature, instead of 
appearing one tone above the ‘‘F sharp’,’is printed a 
eventh below it 
This departure from universal usage does not seem spe- 
The ‘‘G sharp” of course has 


ially worthy of imitation 


its f power wherever it may be placed, but many players 


vay be balked by all such vagaries, especially when play- 


ng quick music at first sight. 


When there are six flats, as in this piece also, it does not 


1 


counted, 





seem possible in a prestissimo that they could be 
but simply glanced at. The player has no time to spare to | 
hink 

He looks at the last flat, and from this finds the keynote. 
If there are seven flats it matters something to him as he 
peeds along whether the seventh flat is in its accustomed 
lace in the lowest space or in the octave above. In more 
complex scores all variations from establi l usage area 
SS ess a gain can be proven 

On page 6, system 3, the chord of ‘‘ F sharp” minor in 


followed so inexpectedly by that of ‘‘ F sharp” 





» effect of a cross relation, 


be incautiously held down 





ially if the sostenuto pe 
In No. 3 the proof readet 


gravating to the composer, who 


has been very careless, and ina 


way which must prove ag 

certainly would be careful when penning highly original 
progressions. The sharps and flats on page 7 are distrib- 
ted as indifferently as many compositors distribute punctu- 
ition marks, however pedantically careful and precise the 


have beenin preparing his manuscript. In view 


that the cross relation above noticed 
yy such errors, as well as some other slight 

1] } 
small det I 





» quoted here, were 





by comparing this passage on page 





-Isewhere that the composer's inten- 


when the necessary corrections may 


instance is the passage correctly 





t here be said the player ought to be able to per- 

a sequence of chords of the diminished seventh 

itended and play it correctly, whatever mistakes ap 
pear in the copy otherwise, or what is the practical use of a 


knowledge of harmony 





The answe ly: These pieces are intended for 
pianists who may know little or nothing of harmony, but 
simply play w is written, and if pertormed by a master 





whois perhaps fascinated with the many novel ways of pro 
eeding that appear herein, by which apparently old passages 
are invested with a new interest, he may assume that this se- 
ided to have its verisimilitude cle 





verly changed, 





» three nocturnes are contrasted in style like 


have a graceful flow and notwith- 





tanding the fac transitions to new keys and har- 
monies are so continuous as to make the music at first sight 
appear somewhat restless, when viewed in silence it is 


found comparatively smooth and even restful when only 
reasonably well executed 
Edward Schuberth & Co., New York, 
VICTOR HARRIS, Three 
‘On the Wild Rose Tree,” is a pretty little song of two 


Song's. 


pages which requires the compass of an octave from 








| Along,” 


espe- | 


F | that results is not of the highest kind. 
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sharp” to ‘‘F sharp.” The poem is by Richard Watson 
Gilder, and the music dedicated to Mrs. Emma Eames- 
Story. 

‘‘ A Madrigal” is somewhat more ambitious, but is not 
difficult or long extended. It ranges freely from ‘‘D” to 
‘* high G.” 

‘*A Night Song 
the others on account of an extremely effective middle 
beautiful and 


is perhaps still more interesting than 


section, which is marked by rapturously 
passionately enthusiastic harmonies in the accompaniment 


| that reveal the emotion of the singer or excite him to be- 


tray it. 

All the songs have a German version by Helen D. Tret- 
bar, which clings closely to the melody, and is in other re- 
spects most praisewortay. 
HENRY METZGER, , 


The fiftieth work of this successful composer here ap- 


Pensée D'Amour. 


| pearsin the form of a unpretending piece for the piano 


which deserves to find favor. It presents no special dif- 
ficulties that stand in the way of its being chosen for pur- 
entertainment of the 


It has not the formal shape of commonplace, 


poses of friends, or the solace of 
solitary 
easy pieces. That is to say, there is no prelude or intro- 
duction, no adopted pattern-like figure which is apt to 
lead to the formation of a regulation, choral-like melody. 
It begins with the leading thought which is moody and 
changeful, z. ¢. not a long unbroken phrase of melody, 
carried out in the ordinary routine of composition ; but one 
rec eives 


that proceeds rather waywardly and responses 


|from passages in the left hand. The modulations are 
specially interesting on account of their freedom from re- 


straint and conventionality, and yet are not startling or 
crude. 

Musicians will understand its external appearance by be- 
ing informed that it could easily be arranged for the wood 
wind ofan orchestra or for the church organ, and as regards 
its inner signification it reminds the reviewer of the passage 
in Scott's ‘*‘ Rokeby 

‘ Although his path was to his love, 

Could not but linger in the grove, 
‘Such inconsistent moods have we, 
Even when our passions strike the key 


IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, 


The poems of Adam Mickiewicz bid fair to become house- 


Szx Song's 


hold words throughout all Europe and America, being now 


associated with music by the celebrated pianist Paderewski, 


who dedicates his art product to Ladislaus Mickiewicz, the 
son of the poet 

Here they appear in English, by Helen D. Tretbar, with 
a German translation by Alfred Nossig. 

The titlesare ‘‘My Tears Were Flowing,” ‘‘ Wand’ring 
‘‘My Sweetest Darling,” the Waters,” 
‘*Ah, What Tortures !" ‘‘ Were I the Ribbon.” 

The vocal melodies do not make great demands on the 


‘* Over 


powers of singers either as regards difficult intervals, long 
and involved phrases, extended compass, &c., although 
they are invented by one accustomed to revel in highly 
complex music 

The accompaniments are also marked by extreme sim- 

This is said because amateurs of limited capabili- 
ties may fear to attempt the works of any artist bearing so 
great a name as Ignace J. Paderewski. Let them not be 
deterred 

There is nothing in a technical sense that will prevent 
Notwith- 


standing this simplicity there is something on every page 


these songs from becoming generally popular. 


which will interest musicians of experience ; novel turns 


of harmony, ways of distributing chords, and of aid- 


ing the singer unobtrusively, of supplying varied rhyth- 


mic motions, of providing a suitable atmosphere or back- 
ground, or giving hints or suggestions which help 
auditors to make a mental vision of thescene. As in ‘‘ Over 


the Waters” (‘‘Ueber dem Wasser”), wherein a certain 
itated or tumultuous bass part is associated in idea with 





ag 
a storm at sea and a tempest of the heart. 

Yet all this 
art-concealing art that the singer may easily play his own 


is managed so cleverly and with such an 


accompaniment. 


G. Schirmer, New York, 
HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


Here are four organ solos that will be welcomed by many 


Organ Compositions. 


performers, who wish to vary their programs with pieces 
lighter in character, and also shorter than those of Bach 
and Mendelssohn ; and yet are not frivolous or thoughtless, 
and so far unworthy to be placed in juxtaposition with the 
works of the great masters, or even to appear on the same 
program, however far removed from the place of honor. 
With a full knowledge of what has been written to bring the 
modern compositions by Italian writers for this sublime in- 
strument into favor, and a fair knowledge of the works 
themselves, it does not appear that they are capable of 
meeting any great expectations. With the exception of a 
few honored names the works of French writers are simi- 
larly disappointing. 

If achorale-like melody be constructed for the piano 
in such a manner that on each note an arpeggio may freely 
range throughout the instrument, the style of composition 
Should a similar 











piece be set for the organ in such a manner that the left 
hand may play this regulation tune, while the right hand 
executes the arpeggio on a flute stop, if the work be trivial 
in itself it will remain trivial, however audiences may enjoy 
the exhibition of exquisite qualities of tone,which a well 
‘voiced ” organ yields. In these works of Homer N. Bart- 
lett we have melodies not of this chorale type, nor of the 
dance-like forms of the French ‘‘ Offertoire,” but themes 
more like symphonic subjects. The ‘‘ working out” also 
resembles a symphonic development more than the mere 
setting, which is peculiar to this offertoire style, that rarely 
rises above the rather low level of an Italian operatic over- 
ture. 

To many persons such loose forms, however fascinating 
their contents may be as regards melodic passages, &c., 
seem unworthy the dignity of the instrument, the triviali- 
ties, unecclesiastical prettinesses and inherent weaknesses 
therein contained being made most clear when executed on 
a small organ. 

Really good organ music, however, which has sublime 
harmonies, well-conducted counterpoints, melodies of a 
higher type than song and dance forms afford, in which the 
musical ideas and their elaboration are marked by a cer- 
tain earnestness, if not gravity, always have their due effect 
on a small instrument, and are completely satisfactory. 

The idioms used by Homer N. Bartlett alone show that 
these organ works stand between these two strongly con- 
trasted styles, and it is hoped will please the lovers of both. 

The grand fantasiain ‘‘ C minor,” which is dedicated to 
Dr. Gerrit Smith (who performed it last season at the South 
Church, New York), is an allegro maestoso consisting of a 
principal theme and a second subject. 

These reappear in other keys, and somewhat as in the 
classic form of the sonata ; for they are similarly contrasted 
as forte and piano, as impetuous and gracefully flowing, 
masculine and feminine, &c., in the manner peculiar to 
allegro movements generally. 

The ‘ Meditation” is a slow movement in E major, that 
consists of contrapuntal progressions in four or more parts, 
indicating considerable skill. 

‘*Evening Harmonies” is an andante in E flat, which 
also has well designed four part passages. 

The ‘‘ Allegretto Espressivo” deserves attention, if only 


’ 


on the ground that it does not depend on one solitary melody 
(that may prove more or less beautiful) for favor, but on the 
union of three or more melodies, which by their contrasted 
motions give variety to the harmony, mutually enhance 
each other and lead to the production of living harmonies 
rather than a succession of mere chords, and also show 
the ability of the writer to invent music in the true organ 
style, and put forth works worthy performance on so digni- 
fied, sententious and serious an instrument 

3y way of further evidence that this opinion is based on 
indisputable facts it may here be said (1) that no accom- 
panimental chords are found reiterated to mark time or 
supply rhythmic figures or impart a show of life and ani- 
mation to lifeless passages ; (2) that there are no glorified 
arpeggios similar to those found in piano works wherein the 
performer holds down the sostenuto pedal that he may 
revel in an open sea of arpeggios throughout the entire 
compass of the fingerboard ; (4) that chords of accompani- 
ment are not spelled out in the style of the guitar, nor (4) 
are rapid chromatic scales used, as in old-fashioned varia- 
tions in flute concertos. These works, on the contrary, in- 
cline more toward the accepted styles of Bach and Mendels- 
sohn than that of the ultra free and inconsiderate style of 
many modern writers, which, nevertheless, are now gain- 
ing in favor with the people, if they have not already be- 
come actually popular, and being easy of execution and not 
demanding much mental concentration are apt to prove a 
resource to organists of churches. These four 
pieces deserve special mention, if only because they show 
that modern musical ideas may be invented for the unim- 
passioned church organ, without degrading the instrument 
by the employment of cheap or vulgar artifices 


country 


Mary Howe’s Success. 


ISPATCHES from Hamburg state that Mary 
D Howe-Lavin has had great success at the last 
Hamburg Philharmonic concert, under Hans von 
3iilow’s baton. Next Saturday both Mr. and Mrs. 
Lavin will sing with the Berlin Philharmonic Society. 


Damrosch was Not Present.— Conductor Damrosch 
again sent an apology for his inability to be present at the 
usual weekly meeting of the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union board of directors last Friday. He had been sum- 
moned to attend to hear the charges preferred against him 
of violating sundry by-laws of the union. In his letter he 
stated that he had an important rehearsal which it was im- 
possible to postpone. He also requested to be informed 
when the next meeting would be held, as he was very de- 
sirous to meet the board for various reasons. 

President Bremer decided to postpone consideration of 
the matter until Friday next. He accordingly instructed 
Secretary Hunt to write to Mr. Damrosch to that effect, 
and to inform him that the charges would be investigated 
at the next meeting without fail.—‘* Herald,” 














About Music. 
Mr. Cyriac G. Heavysage, Boston: 

EAR SIR—I have received your favor of the 
D 2d inst., in which you inform me that you have been 
appointed sole music committeeman of your church. I do 
not know whether to congratulate you or to condole with 
you ; but I am happy to answer the questions that you pro- 
pound. 
formation, for in answering your questions seriatim I might 
overlook a point that had already escaped your mental 


vision ? 2 


* * 


In the first place dismiss any foolish idea that you may 
have entertained regarding your incompetence. You have 
a lovely and amiable daughter who plays neatly on the 
piano, and I am informed by your neighbors that not only 
is. she- diligent in practice, but that you have a son, a manly 
fefiow, who is so passionately addicted to music that he ac- 
tually leaks baritone. You therefore accustomed to 
music ; you are not afraid of it; you can face candidates 
for the choir without a tremor, and thatis half the battle. 
Besides, I know that you are fond of ‘‘ Martha,” for I have 
heard you in the street cars humming airs from Flotow's 
doubt anatomically cor- 


are 


opera. Your ears are without 
rect, and they are no larger than those of your fellow mem- 
bers of the congregation. 


x 
* 


. 

Your first duty will be to discharge the present organist 
and quartet. Their time expires April 1. You should give 
them at least a month's notice, although many in your 
place would serve a two weeks’ death warrant on them. 
You can afford to be generous, for these are hard times, 
and a month is none too long for the discharged to find 
other positions. It is possible that the soprano is poor and 
has served faithfully the church ; but do not flinch in your 
duty. You are a new broom and the organ loft should be 
swept thoroughly. If the soprano has sung in your church 
for ten years the congregation must be tired of her and her 
voice cannot be fresh. 

Then catch your organist. This will not be a difficult 
task, for the applicants are many and the positions are few. 
Remember that it is an old and well founded belief that 
anybody can play an organ well enough for church service. 
Do not consider tor a moment anyone who has had liberal 
experience or is a virtuoso. The former will contradict 
you constantly, the latter is likely to disturb the congrega- 
tion by giving it something to think about, and he would 
probably incite the jealousy of the pastor who wishes to be 
Nor is it necessary to en- 
The pedals are 


the soke object of admiration. 
gage a man who is master of the pedals. 
often worn by skilled feet, and the appearance of the in- 
strument is thus marred. Find an amateur who likes to 
make sounds agreeable to himself by experimenting with 
the stops ; an amateur who is in business and receives a 
handsome salary ; he will play for a nominal sum if he is 
really a lover of music, and by thus asking for a smaller 
appropriation you will gain the reputation of being econom- 
ical and just the man for the place. If possible let your 
organist be some one who is related by blood or marriage 
to an influential family in the church. 
* 
oe 

Do not consult your organist in the selection of the choir 
He may be prejudiced. Use your own judgment. 

In choosing a soprano it is not advisable to consider 
solely her personal attractions. 

You, as a prudent business and family man, engaged a 
homely typewriter, and you have thus escaped suspicion 
and harassing domesticity. 

Of course the position of the choir loft has something to 
do with the question. Even the most confirmed church 
goer rebels when he he is obliged to face week in, week out 
a positively ugly singer. But there are grades in homeli- 
ness. Choose one of those women known to their sisters 
as ‘‘ a sweet character” or ‘‘a real amiable person.” 

Here I tremble for you. It is difficult for a music com- 
mitteeman to shut his eyes to sopranic beauty. But re- 
member this: A handsome soprano is a thorn in the flesh. 
Relying upon her personal charms, she will ask of you 
many favors. Her throat will be unexpectedly in need of 
repair. She will be obliged to send a substitute, as she will 
be called away suddenly. There will be strange young 
men at the rehearsal. She will pour into your ear the gos- 
sip of the choir and the Iliad of her woes. Nor will some 


Will you allow me to write a letter of general in- | 





of the women in the congregation brook the beauty of the 
soprano. They will tell you of her false intonation, of her 
lack of method, of her dress, absurd for one in her position. 

The soprano I advise is a young girl, plain, ambitious, 
with a good natural voice, whois eager for a chance to 
study, and whose means will not allow her to take lessons 
unless she receives money from achurch. The poorer she 
is,the better for you. As she is obliged to sing only twice | 
a week and to attend but one rehearsal any salary over 
She will pay her car 


$350 a year would be extravagance. 
fare, and if she is sick she will provide a substitute even if 
she is obliged to hire her at a larger price. Do not re- 
proach yourself with stinginess. Have you not given her 
an opportunity? Tell her, ‘‘There’s always room at the 
top.” Encourage her in every way; but do not sign a 








year’s contract with her, for the congregation may not like 
her, or she may be ‘taken down with nervous prostration, 
and you will be glad to get rid of her. Remember there 
are many unemployed sopranos, and poverty humbles the 
ambition to receive what they foolishly call a just salary. 
Let your motto be, ‘‘ A singer is worth what she can get.” 


* 


* * 


You need not spend much time in considering an alto. 
Almost any woman can sing the alto part. And, singular 
to relate, beauty in an alto is not an objection. In fact, I 
recommend you to look first at the face of analto applicant, 
then hear her voice. Altos do not expect a large salary ; 
and as arule they have a home and are not obliged to sing. 
You might pay your alto $200 with prudence. 


* * 

Get your tenor out of the congregation. A good tenor is 
a rare bird, and the salt that secures him is costly. But if 
you look about the congregation you will find several young 
men that sing tenor and are favorites with the ladies. 
Never mind if the object of your choice cannot read, even 
when the notes are in clear large type. Let the organist 
teach him. What do you engage an organist for? Simply 
to play the hymn tunes and the intermezzo from ‘‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana?” : 


x ~ 


Get a man with a loud bass voice. 
to be heard, and if the people hear him it is of little conse- 
quence whether he sings in tune or with taste. A bearded 
bass should be preferred. Somehow or other a beard goes 
with the part. Let him speak gruffly in all social gath- 
erings. It is an excellent idea to engage a bass who holds 
some position of petty authority. For he must be respected, 
otherwise the people will think that he is masquerading ; 
that his beard is possibly false, and then they will not like 


A bass is expected 


his singing. 
* a 

It is not well to allow the organist to buy much music at 
the expense of the church. Let the new choir sing old mu- 
sic, so that the congregation may have an opportunity of 
comparison. The soprano of course must buy her own 
solos, and, if she says that she cannot afford to do so, ex- 
plain to her that a singer must have some capital, some 
stock in trade. If the people complain of a lack of variety, 
if they say they are tired of hearing ‘‘ One Sweetly Sol- 
emn Thought” and ‘‘O How Amiable,” blame the organist, 
If, 


however, you are wise in your selection of an organist, and 


a lazy fellow, who does not keep up with the times. 


he is a man of means, appeal to his interest in the church 
and induce him to buy new anthems. 


a 


* * 


It is not a good thing to praise the choir, even when the 
singing isexcellent. The singers do no more than their 
duty : why should they be puffed up by idle words? If the 
soprano, tired, discouraged by care athome, breaks inthe 
service, rebuke her promptly after the benediction. Sucha 
rebuke is more effective when it is administered before the 
If the alto laughs, do not rebuke her for her 
The scorn of a neighbor pricks the 


other singers. 
lack of consideration. 
erring one to nobler endeavor. 


* 


* a 


Do not attend rehearsals. You have notime. Do not be 
familiar with your singers ; do not busy yourself with their 
petty troubles. It is well to invite them to church parties, 
for they may assist in entertaining the guests ; but let the 
soprano at such parties sit by herself, for, as a rule, she has 
no friends in the church, and it is less awkward for her to 
feel herself alone. 


* 


* * 


Never mind if the 


There 


Salaries should be paid quarterly. 


soprano needs the money monthly. is 


troubling the treasurer of the church unnecessarily, and | 


thus antagonizing him. 
* 


* * 


I think that these observations cover all the questions 
asked, and I hope that they may be of advantage to you. I 
need not advise you to refuse under any circumstances to 
give anything out of your own pocket toward the engage- 
ment of a more capable singer. 

If you are unable to find a tenor in your congregation 
you may apply to the one finally secured the rules and 
regulations that should govern your conduct toward the 
soprano. 

By the way, there is no need of a roaring fire at re- 
hearsals during the winter. Singers should go warmly 
clad. If they catch cold it is their own fault. 
more than does a singer in these times. 


Coal costs 


* 


* * 


At the end of the year gain if possible the opinions of the 
members of the congregation about the choir. Side with 
the majority and act accordingly. If the vote is close in- 
duce someone to move at the annual meeting for a reduc- 
tion of the music appropriation. This will always be in or- 
der. Then, if the singers will not stay, let them go. Re- 
member, once for all, that the market is overstocked. 
There are music schools here and private pupils galore. 
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no use in | 
} 








| 4, A flat ; symphony organ, Weber, 
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You cannot throw a stone in Tremont street, between Boyl- 
ston and West, at any time of the day, without hitting at 
least two singers. 
I am, my dear Mr. Heavysage, Yours respectfully, 
Putte HALE. 
In Boston ‘‘ Sunday Journal.” 


The Third Philharmonic Concert. 

HE third Philharmonic Society concert of 
- the season was given last Saturday night in Music 
Hall, the public rehearsal taking place Friday afternoon. 
Anton Seidl conducted and Adele Aus der Ohe made her 
reappearance after several years’ absence, and was most 
warmly received. The program 
2 ‘Aaa Krug 
acracthesitec Liszt 


Symphonic prologue to Shakespeare's “ Othello,” 


Concerto for piano, No. 1, E flat major.... ' 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe 

Symphony, “ Eroica,”’ No. 3, E flat, op. 55............ 
Mr. Seidl and his forces were at their best in the Krug 
work, which is familiar to New York concert goers. It 
loses after hearing such glowing transcripts of passion as 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini,” or ‘‘ Hamlet.” But it is a work abounding in fine 
touches of imagination, although as a whole smelling a bit 
Under Mr. Seidl’s powerful baton it took on 
The symphony was not 
given a great interpretation. Technically it was ragged 
(of course the horns played queer pranks in the scherzo), 
and it sounded pasty, lacked definition and finish. Mr. 
Seidl expended his greatest care on the slow movement, 
which he interprets according to hisown lights. And how 
Ineffaceable is the feeling pro- 


Beethoven 





of the lamp. 
new color and dramatic force. 


portentous he makes it! 
duced by the entrance of the contrabassi toward the close. 
It seemed as if all creation were toppling about us. For 
moments like these we are fain to forgive the absence of 
polish and of analysis in Mr. Seidl’s work. 

Miss Aus der Ohe played with more brilliancy and surety 
than ever. Her reading of Liszt’s popular concerto has not 
materially differed, and she gave it with splendid mastery. 
As encore she played a pretty berceuse by a comparatively 
unknown Russian composer, Ilinsky by name 

Mr. Pol Plangon will sing at the fourth concert of the 
Philharmonic Society on February 9 and 10, when ‘‘Wotan’s” 
‘‘ Farewell to Briinnhilde” and the magic fire scene from 
‘* Die Walkiire” will be given, in addition to a symphony 
in D minor, by Sinding, which will be played for the first 


time. 


A Musical Firm’s Enterprise. 
ITH their usual enterprise and desire to give the peo- 
g J. H. Kurzen- 


first of a series of monthly musicals at their 





ple of Harrist something new, Professor 
knabe & Sons, gave th 
22 North Second street, Monday evening January 8. 
viggest ess of the kind ever given in this city, and 
lin musical circles until the second one takes place, 
and will be to the 
Kurzenknabe’s Tem- 





Temple of Music, 


It was the t suc 


will be discuss¢ 


a month hence. These treats are free given 


friends and patrons of the above popular firm. 
ple of Music has always been prominently mentioned throughout the 
city, and these monthly events are destined to make it more so. 

The musical last evening was under the auspices of Prof. H. J. F. 
Bethlehem Lutheran Tabernacle. Professor 
Mayser officiated as pianist, and was assisted Mr. F. Wm. 
Froehlich, vielin primo; Mr. Chas. Froehlich, violin secondo; 
Mr. Geo. J. Kurzenknabe, viola; Mr. John E. Kurzenknabe, violin- 
cello, and Miss Ella Reed, harp. The latter though a débutan- 
te, displayed remarkable ability and won much applause. Miss 
Reed as a harpist is destined to become quite popular in musical 
Her selections were of a high order, the young lady’s 
The highest praise is due 


Mayser, organist at 
by 


circles. 


playing proving her an apt scholar 


the other participants. The various parts of the program were ably 


and artistically rendered 





he attendance was large, the spacious store room being well filled. 
yianos and Estey organ were used. The 


(a) Beethoven, variations in 


The Steck Grand, and Estey f 


program was as follows: Part I.—Piano 


F, op. 34, (b) Schumann, Allegretto from “Carnival Pranks in 
Vienna” ; string quartet, Raff, ‘‘ The Mill,” (a) ‘* The Miller’s Daugh- 
ter ’ (b) ‘* The Declaration” (c) ‘The Mill”’; piano, (a) Rheinberger, 


lylle, (b) Willmers, Concert Etude—“ Longing by the Sea harp, 
Gable, Réverie ; piano, (a) Henselt, Berceuse, (b) Chopin, Ballade No 
overture to “‘ Oberon.” 

Part 1I—Piano duets, Brahms, Hungarian Dances, No. 5 and 6; trio 

harp, Handel, Largo; quintet for piano and 
strings, Volkman, piano, (a) Schubert-Liszt, ‘‘Am Meer,” (b) Mosz- 
kowski, Serenata ; (c The Two Larks”’; harp, Delibes, 
Pizzicato ; piano, Chopin, scherzo, of 


31. 


‘cello and organ, 
) Leschetizky, “* 
** Morning Call,’’ Harris- 





burg, Pa 


Prague.—A new work by Thomas Koschat, ‘‘ Der 
Biirgermeister von Sanct Anna” has had a success at its 
first appearance at Prague. ; 

Geneva.—Professor Kling lectured at the Geneva Con- 
servatory on ‘‘J. J. Rousseau as a Musician,” and on the 
violinist Kreutzer, who died in Geneva in 1831. 

** Gwendoline.”—Mr. E. Chabrier’s opera of ‘*‘ Gwen- 
doline ” was produced at the Paris Grand Opera December 
27. The work was originally given at Brussels, April 10, 
1886, for one night only, the director of the Monnaie be- 
coming bankrupt. In 1889 it was produced at Carlsruhe, 
and in 1890 at Munich and in 1893 at Lyons. It is very un- 
equal, with many feebl? episodes, but some charming 
passages. 

“La Valkirid.”—Wagner's opera produced on St. 
Stephen’s Day at the Scala, Milan, was not asuccess. The 
audience seemed indifferent and unable to understand 
Wagner's music. The ‘‘ Briinnhilde,” Mrs. Adiny, and the 
‘‘Sigmund,” Mr. De Negri, were the best of the cast. 
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newstands throughout the United States 
It will | 
be esteemed a tavor if anyone failing to | 


where weekly papers are handled. 


find the current issue on sale at any point | 
will communicate with this office. A pos: | 
tal card complaint will cause the defect to | 
be immediately remedied. 
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R. JOHN E. HALL, manager of the Chicago office 
of THE MusIcaL Courier, is in New York city 


making his annual visit to the home office. Mr. Hall 
will remain in the East for several days visiting 
acquaintances and arranging business matters of 






importance, 








| tentions of the Pease Piano Company. 


i Henry F. Miller & Sons’ factory is closed, 

| had been asked to accept a reduction in wages. They 

have since held a meeting and decided not to accept 

the cut and therefore the shop is closed, much to the 
relief of the members of the firm. 

= 
HE Waterloo Organ Company, manufacturers of 
the Malcolm .-Love piano, announce that they 


have engaged the services of Mr. R. M. Summers, | 


formerly with the Shaw Piano Company. Mr. Sum- 


mers will represent them on the road, and his many | 


| friends will be glad to know of his new connection. 
| + 
AVE you ordered a Conover ‘‘ baby” 
yet? If not look into the matter. Perhaps 
you havn't seen one. Then see one. 
closest inspection from all standpoints. Remember 
the Conover. There is only one Conover piano, and 
the men behind it are hustlers even in that city of 
hustlers—Chicago. 
= 
R. C. B. HARGER takes a dignified stand in 
the last issue of the ‘‘ Musical Times.” 

He is known as a man of peace, but will allow no 
one to trample on his rights or on those of the paper 
he so ably conducts. 

And he is competent to fight a battle to a finish, 


alone 

OR Strauch Brothers the piano action makers, 
F 1893 has been a most eventful year. The man- 
agement of the World’s Fair exhibit and the general 
handling of the affairs of the firm in connection with 
that event are but evidences of what the trade is to 
expect from Strauch Brothers in the direction of in- 
telligent push and activity in the line of action mak- 
ing. 


2 
>. 


too. 
2 te 


or 
HE trade may as well prepare itself to hear from 
one piano with no uncertain sound this year, and 
that one is the Wissner. Mr. Wissner believes in the 
future, and is determined to make his piano an im- 
portant factor in the trade, and give it such standing 
that the best representative firms will find it of abso- 
lute benefit to handle the instrument. Keep your 
eyes and ears on the Wissner. 


= 


HERE will be no diminution of the popularity of 
the Popular Pease Piano in this year of the 
Lord, 1894, in accordance with the purposes and in- 
That house 
has a piano which, under all circumstances, is des- 
tined to hold its own in the market, and dealers will 
find such additions to the many qualities that have 
made it popular, that its handling will prove to be 
more profitable than ever this year. 


or 


sé E have done a good week's business,” said 
Mr. Pfafflin at the Knabe warerooms last 
| Saturday. ‘Our grand trade has been excellent for 


| some time. One thing I have noticed, that in times of 


depression like the present the demand for baby and 
parlor grands continues, while the styles that suffer 
are the uprights. People with money are chary 
about putting it into business investments, so use it 
to adorn their homes, and a man who adorns his 
home with a Knabe grand is doing something wise.” 





E 
Notice was made last week that the workmen 


grand | 


It will bear the | 


LATEST FROM RICHMOND 


——$$_$—<> = 


(By Telegraph.) 





RICHMOND, Ind., January 15, 1804 
Editors Musical Courter, Union square, N. ¥.: 
HE main building only of our factory was de- 
stroyed morning of 10th; all our lumber yards 
| and dry houses and key shop and boiler house were 
saved, unharmed. Our loss not yet adjusted. Are 
| working on larger and improved plans ; the men be- 
ginning work before the engines left the ground, and 
| we already have the foundations well advanced for a 
| building 200 feet long on opposite side of street from 
old factory. Have engaged for temporary use a 
fully equipped wood working machine shop in the 
| city and have a full force of case makers at work. 
Our Mr. DeVolney Everett left last night to make 
selections of the best machinery obtainable, for we 
propose in rebuilding to get the best arranged and 
equipped factory that money can build, and we shall 
be ready for the spring trade with a full line of the 
most attractive styles that can be produced. 
BEeNJ. STARR, Secretary and Treasurer. 


new stock. 
port sales. 


| 
| 
| 





RAVELERS returning from the South report bet- 
ter business generally. Dealers seem ready for 
At any event good veracious roadmen re- 
Good for the South! 
oF 
NE of the easiest moving houses in the trade is 
(0) that of Hazleton Brothers. No fuss, only down- 
right piano sales. The house has such an old and 
established reputation that its clientéle simply buy 
Hazleton pianos when they want pianos. They never 
think of going elsewhere. On the whole this is a 
good way to have business, and saves lots of trouble. 
a 
R. GEO. A. GIBSON, of the Ivers & Pond Piano 
Company, is of the impression that the present 
depression is but an incident of our industrial prog- 
ress and that better times are immediately ahead of 
us. Mr. Handel Pond, of the same company, has 
been recently visiting New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Wilmington on important business of a 


private nature 

HE many friends of Mr. John N. Merrill will be glad 
T to learn that he is going to push his piano dur- 
ing 1894, that he is going to push it harder than 
during the year just closed. That he will be success- 
ful in making it wider known and therefore better 
appreciated goes without saying. He is of that kid- 
ney which makes success certain. And he is of the 
mind to strive for success. 


= 


ECKER BROTHERS report business as better. 
Several changes are going on that will improve 
their business all around. Ina retail way there isa 
noticeable improvement, especially in grand sales. 
And grand sales are the true index to a high grade 
piano business, such as Decker Brothers’. All of this 
is very gratifying to the house. Their warerooms on 
Union square are still a source of delight to all visit- 
ing musicians as well as purchasing customers. 
There is a difference between customers and pur- 
chasing customers, as Decker Brothers know, and the 


=r 





latter are in the majority these days. 
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— GHASE BROS, PIANO (CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 

‘ WANDS NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? “oSston. 

LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOK CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ise THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 



























The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumene 


as now manufactured at Weeee, MASS. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


‘THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wanash ave 


~ ROBERT M. WEBB, 
CLOTH, FELT 4 PUNCHINGS. 


| — MANUFACTURER OF — 


== PIANO HAMMERS. 











Sole Agency for the United States and Canada for 


WEGMAN & xy BILLION’S FRENCH HAMMER FELT. 


Piano Manufacturers. Office and Salesrooms : FACTORY 


190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK.; BROOKLYN, L. I. 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 


2020". S-~-__ CARL SCHEEL PIANO. 


HIGH GRADE 
Cassel, Germany. 


MEHLIN Ras 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 





THE CELEBRATED 








Highest Award and Gold 
Medal at Melbourne 
Exposition. 





GENERAL AGENT: 


F. BECHTEL, 


704 Smithfield St., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





EASTERN FACTORY ; WESTERN FAcToryY: 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO. 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., | = 
NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 





Correspondence solicited with reliable 
dealers for the agency of these excellent 
Pianos for the different States, either 
directly with Carl Scheel, Cassel, Ger- 
many, or F. Bechtle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















THE VOSE. 
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requires more than usual discrimination to pass 
idgment intelligently upon the pending condi- 


| I 


s in the piano trade. They are transitory, and 
eaching a normal state many changes are 

ike place that cannot be definitely utilized 

1eSS puposes at present. This has produced 


views as to the final outcome, and also 
action, the two sides to the 
curious divergencies of 


tancy in 


representing 


nd among others one firm that is 


we 


illy rutinizing every available point of inter- 


+} 
ui 


e chances that are sure to come to those who are | 

t proper study to the present interesting | 
on, and that firm is the Vose & Sons Piano 
Company, of Boston. It is not the object of this 
ticle t » publicity to the plans and purposes of 
re ind constantly active house, but it will 
é idence to the agents and representatives of 


those who contemplate the 
selling instrument to 


jlano ana 


of that ever ready 


arn that the house is on the alert to take every 
possible advantage of the opportunities that will nec- 
essarily grow out of the present predicament, if we 

iy so call the condition in which the trade finds 
itself, as a resul 


the adjustment that is following. 
& Sons Piano Company is contemplating sev- 
ralimportant moves in new directions that will ex- 
tend its trade and influence rapidly the moment the 


tr } 


AU 


‘7 
V,ose 


al becomes more emphatically felt. 


[hese moves refer not only to the instrument itself, 
ts handling and its proper planting in certain 

3 ns, under the very best auspices. The whole 
h m has been carefully scanned, and only such 
in un yecupied territory will be considered 

e know be loyal to the interests they repre- 

d that can handle large quantities of pianos 


le 
a proper commercial basis. 


matter of course the Vose piano is one of the 


the whole list. Its rec- 
} 


| 


ble instr 


uments on 
] 


as a durable piano is unsurpassed ; the company 


+xceptional facilities to keep its agents fully sup- 
and its conduct of the relations be- 


plied at all times 

ve itself and representatives has always been 
based upon the best principles. We therefore sug- 
gest a close observation of the movements of this 
house in order to learn what a wide awake, intelli- 


e situation, and planning ahead for all possi- | 


lt of its recovery from the crisis and 


gent piano manufacturing concern can do for the 


future in days like unto these. 


WORCESTER 
MANUFACTURERS. 





IKE all important manufacturing communities, 
L Worcester has received some hard blows from 
the great panic of 1893, but the city has such a substan- 
tial financial and industrial foundation that it is al- 
ready recovering from the shock and manufacturers 
are now convalescing. The industries in the line of 
the music trade are the Hammond-Reed Company, the 
Loring & Blake, the Worcester andthe Taber organ 
companies and the Mason & Risch Vocalion Company, 
but chief of all the Brown & Simpson Piano Company. 
Of some of these little is to report; others again 
of which we propose to 





have made changes, &c., 
make record 
Loring & Blake Organ Company. 

Mr. Wm. A. Munn, formerly treasurer and manager 
of this company, concluded his engagement on De- 
31 and has no further relations with the 
Mr. Theo. P. Brown, the head of the Brown 
Simpson Company, now has control of the business 
of the Loring & Blake Organ Company, and his ex- 
perience with the Worcester Organ Company has 
been of such a nature as to fit him exactly for this 


cember 
house. 


&, 
« 


the present there will be no charge in the 
styles or character of the Loring & Blake organs, 
which will continue to be made of the same high 
grade material that has invariably been used in these 
New catalogues for the spring trade 
issued, and several steps will be taken to 
push the Loring & Blake organ vigorously this year. 
Brown & Simpson. 

It was only on December 26 that the Brown & Simp- 
son Company filled its last orders for the past 
year, a sudden favorable reaction during the mcnth 


instruments. 


will be 


preceding having given the company’s trade greater 
animation than could be expected under the unusual 
circumstances. Like all piano making houses 
Brown & Simpson have been compelled to curtail the 
output, and yet there has been a steady although 
reduced trade during the year. 

The piano is thoroughly well known now and has 
been handled with excellent judgment and discrimi- 
nation with a view to popularize it among the best 
elements in the trade. Mr. Brown has been striving 
to secure position and a trade recognition for the 
piano and he has succeeded, and hence whatever 
may be the result or effect upon the piano trade of a 
crisis such as we have just passed through, the Brown 
& Simpson piano reed not necessarily be affected by 
|it. Naturally, as a cautious man, Mr. Brown is care- 
ful in the plans laid down for the conduct of the busi- 
ness of 1894. Every effort will, however, be made to 
add improvements to the piano and to make it more 


| attractive than ever. Pianos are being shipped daily. | 
Personally Mr. Brown was honored by the city of | 


Worcester on New Year's Day by being elected Presi- 
dent of the Common Council, this being his second 
| year as a member of that body. The position makes 
|him an ex officio member of the most important 
governing bodies that have in charge the manage- 
ment of the affairs of Worcester. This is an evidence 
of the confidence reposed in Mr. Brown by the citi- 
zens of that important Eastern city. 

Mason & Risch. 

A meeting of the directors of this Company took 
place on December 30 at the Toronto office of the 
Company. Mr. A. J. Mason, Jr., who has charge 
of the factory at Worcester, has been absent a month 
on account of illness, but is expected back this week. 


Edward Bates, formerly of Worcester, later in the 
piano business at Iowa City, Ia., has returned to 


Worcester. 


There is a retail piano wareroom in Worcester that 
has, among others, six signs of one piano manufac- 
turer, and yet the proprietor tells that of that par- 
ticular make he had not sold one instrument in six 
months. 
times with the pianos they represent. 

We happen to know that of another make this 
same house sold a large number of pianos in 1893— 


indeed a very large number—and yet we could not | 
| Lancashire 


find one sign of these particular pianos in the ware- 
room proper. 


A Significant Case. 

OME time ago fire destroyed the residence 
S of E. M. Crooke, of Lincoln road, Flatbush, involv- 
ing a loss of $2,500, and no insurance, In the property de- 
stroyed was a piano valued at $300, leased from F. H. 
Chandler, and one clause of the lease signed by Mrs. Crooke 
provided that in case of loss or damage by fire (ordinary 
use and wear excepted), she would make good the loss. 
Mr. Crooke is a lawyer, and when he refused to pay for 
the piano Mr, Chandler sued him. Crooke retained him- 


| self for the defendant; and opposed the action onthe ground 
| that a husband cannot be held liable for the supply of 


luxuries to the wife. The law (Chapter 594, Laws of 1892) 
was an amendment to one passed in 1884, and the plaintiff, 
it is said, so far recognizes the force of it that his suit has 
collapsed, there beinga very fine point on the question of 
the piano as a luxury.—Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘‘ Union.” 


A. Reed & Sons. 
REED & SONS, Chicago, are 
A. several pianos to Auckland, New Zealand. 
firm attribute this to the World’s Fair. A dealer from that 
country spent several days in Section I, and asa result of 
careful investigation of individual merits of instruments 
displayed there gave an order to A. Reed & Sons last 


week ; the order was duplicated. 
ness. 








shipping 


To the Public. 


HE piano, organ and music business of my | 


late husband, Junius Hart, having become my prop- 

erty, I beg to announce that the business will be carried on 
under the same name and management. It will be our aim 
to merit the patronage so richly bestowed on my late hus- 
band, through prompt attention to all our patrons’ wishes 
in every department of the business. SALLIE J. Hart. 

Please address business letters to ‘‘ Junius Hart,” New 
Orleans, La. 

January 4, 1894. 


—Mr. Stelle, whose initials we do not know, and they are not given 
in his letter dated January 11, requests that announcement be made 
of his continuing the business of Stelle & Seeley, Scranton, Pa., the 





Mr. Seeley of which died last week. 


That’s World’s Fair busi- | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Starr Piano Company Burned 
Out. 

()* the morning of Wednesday last the plant 
of the Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, Ind., was 
destroyed by fire. Persons living near the factory first 
discovered the fire and aroused the night watchman, who 
was in the engine room at the time. He at once made an 
investigation and found the woodwork on the southeast 
corner of the main building ablaze. The flames spread 
with great rapidity and before an alarm could be turned in 
the interior of the main building was all ablaze. An 
alarm was immediately sent out and brought two fire com- 
panies to the scene, and the chief seeing the seriousness of 
the fire sent out a second alarm, which brought out an ad- 
ditional engine. The main building is rectangular in shape, 
running east and west, and on the western end, extending 
| north, is a wing, which, like the main building, is four 
stories in height and built of brick. A smal! addition is 
also built east of the main building, containing the finishing 
rooms, and there is a smaller structure west of the north 
| wing, but these latter two were not badly damaged. The 
first floor of the main building is occupied by the cutting 
| and machine room and the engine room ; on the second 
floor is the sounding board department; on the third 
| floor are the action regulating and hardware departments 
and the business offices, while on the floor above 1s the 
varnishing room. The fourth floor of the wing contained a 
large stock of varnish, while on the lower floors were the 





case makers and polishers. 

Owing tothe inflammable contents of the wing the flames 
were quickly communicated to this part of the building, and 
the interior was soon a mass of seething flame. Ladders 
were run up to the windows, but owing to the fierce heat 
the firemen were unable to keep their position, and were 
forced to retreat. Within two hours the roof of both the 
main building and the wing had fallenin, and shortly after 
the walls fell in, leaving only the left wall of the wing 
At 7:30 the firemen were on the 


standing, still at work 


burning débris, but the fire was then dying out. 

The burning buildings made a brilliant spectacle which 
was witnessed by a large crowd, including the 75 workmen 
employed, who not only lost their chances o 


£ 


4 


employment, 





These signs are therefore no signs of the | 





The | 





but many of whom lost valuable kits of tools. 
Mr. Ben Starr estimates the loss at about $50,000, on 
which there is an jnsurance of $39,082, divided as follows 





Traders’ 
RN EI a es nc oc ccknes papcUF emda pe'cs occ cemni os cpiiiies Ulan cole 
New York Underwriters’ 





North America 
Connecticut 
Nationabis. .<. cdess cosas cUaeWenbbawe «cers ccccces : 
Phoenix 





Scottish Union and National 
Franklin 


The Starr Piano Company was reorganized and incorpo- 
rated last spring with a capital stock of $100,000. Mr. 
Joseph Lumsden, of St. Louis, being made president, and 
Mr. Ben. Starr secretary and treasurer. The origin of the 
fire cannot be ascertained, though it is known that it started 
in the dynamo room on the second floor. 

The following letter was received by Jack Haynes on 
Monday morning last, and conveys later intelligence re- 
garding the fire and what is being done by the company: 

RICHMOND, Ind., January 12, 1894. 
Jack Haynes, New York: 

DEAR SIR—Mr. James M. Starr arrived this A. M. 
men at work preparing for new buildings, have the trenches for 
foundations almost dug, and our case maker is cutting veneers for 
new cases ; so you see we are not asleep by any means. Are using 
the old key shop for office, case maker, &c. Will have a new build- 
ing under roof in two weeks, and will get our new styles out as soon 
as it possibly can be done. The large buildings are entirely de- 
stroyed, but dry houses are safe, and we are having material for 
cases dressed uptown. Bodks and contents of safe were saved. 

Yours truly, THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 
Benjamin. Starr, Sec. and Treas. 


We have all our 





Minor Fires. 


A fire on the 10th, inst. completely destroyed the 
stock of musical instruments in the store of Geo. K. Hat- 
field at Yarmouth, N. B. Insurance, $600. 


* e# & & 


R. D. Peter’s music store at Anderson, Ind., was 
severely damaged by fire onthe 5th. inst. Insurance, $1,000 
plus an extra $1,500 carried by a Chicago manufacturer on 
his stock, will cover the loss. 

x“ *# ee 

J. S. Evans’ piano store, at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was damaged by fire on the 5th inst. to a considerable 
extent. No insurance. 














OL. WM. MOORE, of Everett piano fame, wishes 
to again deny the report that he will sever his 
connection with the John Church Company. 


= 


HE A. B. Chase piano is no longer handled by the 

Oliver Ditson Company at Boston. The future 

arrangements of the A. B. Chase Company in the 
East are not yet decided upon. 


=F 


HE firm of G. H. Champlin & Co., of Boston, who 
yi some time ago succeeded the older firm of C. S. 
Norris & Co., have completed arrangements whereby 
E. B. Woods will handle the Everett piano only 
through them. 

= 
R. ED. Pond, of Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, 
was in Boston recently on a visit to Mr. John 
C. Haynes. He still denies the rumor again current 
that the Oliver Ditson Company will acquire an in- 
terest in the firm of Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
= 
R. NAHUM STETSON, of Steinway & Sons, 
M went to Chicago last week to attend the funeral 
of George W. Lyon. Itis stated here by Mr. William 
Steinway that no changes are at present contem- 
plated in the firm of Lyon, Potter & Co. 


2¢e 
A French Piano and Organ Company, of St. Louis, 
dated January 15, states that ‘‘present indications 
are that we have stock enough to last until the fac- 


tory (Starr) is running again.” 
the of Springfield, IIl., 


a 
N Chatterton failure, 

] there is nothing new toreport. The representa- 

tive of Hardman, Peck & Co. is still on the ground. 

Mr. Peck, when seen last Monday, had nothing to say 

in detail; he, however, expected that his house would 

get the full amount of indebtedness due them. 


=F 
T would be a good plan in buying cases to consult 
the Richardson Piano Case Company, Leo- 


minster, Mass., and consultation may lead to your 
giving them an order. 

The men composing the company are young and 
practical,-have facilities the best, do fi.st-class work 
and charge reasonable prices for it. Could more be 


said? See them. 


IN DOLCEVILLE. 


~>—_—_—_— 


LL of the Dolge people who have investments in 
A Dolgeville works, properties, &c., spent the 
first part of last week in that town.® The annual 
meetings of the Power & Light Company, Daniel 
Green & Co. and several other Dolgeville enterprises 
were held and officers elected for 1894. 





TELEGRAM from Mr. O. A. Field, of the Jesse | 





man around piano warerooms, and he should be one of the 
best men around the establishment. 

It is one thing to be polite to a lady in a store and to be 
winning in her drawing room. In the store the lady is 
your caller ; in her home she is queen, disposed to show 
you that fact. 

As outside men increase this department of the ware- 
room’s work should receive more attention. Men should 
be especially trained for this purpose, then kept at it. And 
be charitable toward them when they get turned down, for 
remember it is hard work. 








Business Troubles. 
HE passing of Alsdorf & Co. Newark, into 
the hands of Mr. Duryea, receiver, week before last 
was caused by the great falling off in prices of bicycles. 
The firm handle these goods and are agents for Sohmer & 
Co., selling their pianos exclusively. 
To protect all parties a receiver was appointed. Assets, 
$100,000 ; liabilities, $50,000. 
Sohmer & Co. think that the 
speedily settled and that the house will come out of their 


Messrs. matter will be 
difficulties, paying all obligations in full. 
* & &€ 
Elmer Fauver, of Dayton, Ohio, has made an assignment 
to David I. Prugh without preferences. The assignment 
was forced by a judgment obtained against Fauver by his 


wife, Caroline, for $420. 
** & 
The Helena, Mont., ‘‘ Independent” reports that Harry 
B. Thompson, who was the assignee of Geo. W. Jackson, at 
It is reported that 


An investigation is 


that place, has left town under a cloud. 
his accounts are some $1,500 short. 


now being made. 


P. M. A. of N.Y. and V. 


HE first meeting of the Piano Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of New York and Vicinity for 1894 
was held at the Union Square Hotel on Tuesday afternoon, 
January 9. 
The following gentlemen were elected to fill the offices 
for the ensuing year 
Mr. Wm. Steinway, President. 
Robert Proddow, First Vi 
A. H. Fischer, Second Vice-Presid 
Louis P. Bach, Secretary 
Wm. F. Decker, Treasurer. 


e-Presid 





The executive committee consists of the following gen- 
tlemen : 
Sam’! Hazelton. 
John Evans, 
C. B. Lawson. 
G. Smith. 


B. F. Fischer. 
George Nembach. 
H. Paul Mehlin. 
N. Stetson. F, 


After the regular business of the meeting had been 


at- 


| tended to an adjournment was had to the parlors of the 


hotel, where an informal reception was given to the piano 


One of the | 


principal things accomplished was the reorganization | 


of Daniel Green & Co. with a capital of $300,000. 
concern will handle the Alfred Dolge felt shoe, as 
heretofore, excepting that increased capital and 
facilities will give it the chance for greater expansion. 

The prospects for opening the Hammer shop were 
discussed informally and little hope 
that which will give work to so many men. 

Those who went up from New York are Mr. Alfred 


The | 


yas gleaned for 


Dolge, Mr. Rudolf Dolge, Mr. Karl Fink, Mr. Lud- | 


wig Cavalli, Mr. Robt. Widenman, Mr. Wankle, and 
Mr. Leonard. 








“Outside Men.” 
HERE is no more delicate work done for a 
piano house than ‘outside work.” The man who 
goes ‘‘outside” has a more difficult task than the sales- 
man who sits in a store waiting for customers. And yet 
some dealers send out their poorest men for that work. 
Wrong policy. 

The salesman who meets a customer at the door of his 
wareroom has been given half the battle. The customer is 
on his ground ; has come to the store in search of a piano. 
He has pianos ; all he has to dois to suitand sell her. This 
is a great deal to do; but the man who goes outside has 
everything against him. The lady is in her own home; 
she is not well pleased at the caller and he has no piano to 
show her when her interest is at its height. All he can do 


is to get a promise from her to call, which some other out- 
side man from a rival house can persuade her from doing. 
The ‘‘ outside man’ 


is getting to be a very valuable 





trade of New York. The affair was informal in the strict- 
est sense of the word, and was enjoyed by some 40 or more 
of the New York piano trade, who met for a social chat. A 
substantial lunch added to the enjoyment of the enter- 
tainment. 

Among those present were 
Chas. B. Lawson. 
H, Paul Mehlin. 
Robert Proddow. 


Charles Steinway. 
Frederick Steinway 


Nahum Stetson. 


George Nembach R. S. Bent. 
Robert Kemerer Francis Bacon. 
John D. Pease Chas. H. Parsons. 


Harry Pease. E. P. Hawkins. 
Mr. Taylor. John Weser. 
F. G. Smith. Calvin Weser 
F. G. Smith, Jr C..ai 
A. H. Fischer. B. H. Janssen. 
Tasso Fischer. C. Leins. 

John Evans S. Hubbard. 
Mr. Newby. William Foster 
Louis P. Bach. A. J. Powell. 
F. Kranich. R. S. Howard. 


Jacobs. 





Wm. F. Decker C. H. Henning. 
Geo. W. Peek. N. M. Crosby. 
Wm. E. Wheelock. Chas. Becht. 


From out of town were 


I, N. Camp, of Chicago. Chas. H. MacDonald, Chicago 
Alphonso Smith, Brooklyn. 


The Clark, Whitson & Leitch Music Company, incorporated un 
der the laws of Colorado, have been issued a permit to do business 
in the State of Texas. 

—I. C. Taylor, of New London, Ia., is under arrest, charged by G. 
P. Lampard, a music dealer, at Burlington, Ia., of forgery and em- 
bezzlement of goods. 

-Blanchard & Fitzgerald will hereafter represent the J. & C. Fischer 
pianoin Southern California from their headquarters of Los Angeles. 

—Acknowledgment is made with thanks for a handsome desk cal- 
endar issued by Taylor's Music House, of Springfield, Mass. 
GRANTED. 

{ Pupo Pupeschi, Florence, 
! Italy. 


PATENTS RECENTLY 

No. 512,449. Wind Musical Instrument.... 

John T. Hanson, London, England, as- 

signor of one-half to E. R. Crump, 
same place. 


No. 512,522. Organ............. Gustav Sander, Brunswick, Germany. 


No. 512,470. Metrocome... - 
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trade will be glad t 
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The New Knabe Catalogue. 
HE 1894 catalogue of Wm. Knabe & Co. is 
out, and is being sent throughout the trade. Like 
everything that comes from this famous Baltimore house it 
is tasty. 
Cuts of the principal styles of 
are contained within the volume, with only a short descrip- 


both grands and uprights 


tion attached. A page is devoted toa description of their 
grands as grands, and one to uprights as uprights. 

The last closing pages contain a startling array of testi- 
monials and the names of a host of prominent musicians, 
pianists and composers, both in America and Europe, who 
use and indorse the Knabe piano. 

The introduction to the catalogue is appended 
the public 


nstruments. 


The new catalogue which we present this year to in- 
cludes 


The engravings, 
them, may be relied upon with confidence as giving an accurate rep- 


besides our rely new 





egular styles, several ent 


as well as the brief descriptions accompanying 
resentation of the size and character of each. 

Our pianos have been before the world for over half a century, 
during which time they have received testimonials from the greatest 
artists of this country and Europe, testifying to their unsurpassed 
excellence, as well as over 100 highest premiums, gold and silver 
medals, awarded over all competitors at different exhibitions. 

Commensurate and contemporary with the appreciation of the ar- 
tistic world has been the recognition we have received from the 
public, which has enabled our business to rise to a point where it to- 
day taxes tothe utmost the facilities of the largest and most finely 
equipped piano factory among the first-class makers in the world. 

This public recognition we believe due to the fact that all the mem- 
bers of our firm, from the celebrated founder of our house through 
three generations, have been practical, expert piano makers, and that 
our own studies, experiments and inventions, together with the appli- 
cation of the latest and most approved discoveries, have enabled us 
to create the highest standard of piano manufacture, and so present 
to the world instruments unequaled in tone, touch, durability and 


workmanship WM. KNABE & Co. 


M. T. S. A. of A. 

T a meeting of the executive committee of 
A the Music Trades Salesmen’s Association of America, 
held on Monday evening last, a formal application for a 
charter was drafted and placed in the hands of Attorney 
Clarence J. Shearn, of 247 Broadway, this city, who will 
present the matter to the Secretary of State immediately. 

The application specifies as the particular object of the 


| association— 


of 


9 
Ne 


1. Co-operation of the members, with the view 
strengthening each other’s position this trade. 
Holding of an annual dinner. 3. Furnishing aid to mem- 
bers in time of need. 


The application is made for a society, as charters are not 


in 


obtainable for associations. 

The board of directors, now consisting of five members, 
will be increased to seven 

As all indications promise aconsummation of the complete 
organization of the society at once, all persons interested 
and not members should enroll their names and become as- 


| sociated with the society, as it will be for their benefit. 








Mr. C. D. Cameron Not Killed. 
=. E of the dailies reported among the dead 
at the fatal collision on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad just outside of Hoboken last Tues- 
day the name of Mr. C. D. Cameron, the manager of the 
S. D. Lauter Company, Newark. 
The report proved inaccurate, as his many friends in the 
There was no chance for Mr. 


o know. 


| Cameron being killed—he wasn’t on either train. 











HE receivers of George W. Burke & Co., Macon, 
T Ga., Messrs. J. W. Birch and E. W. Burke, tele- 
graph THE MusicaL CouRIER that they are prepar- 
ing a statement which they will have ready for pub- 
lication within a few days. 








Scientific American 
Agency for 







AVEA 
TRADE MA 

DESICN PATENT 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., %1 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
“very patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


est circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 








man should be without it. Weekly, 3.00 a 
ear; $1.50 six months. Address MUNN & CO., 
JBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 
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George W. Lyon. 

George Washburn Lyon, of Chicago, died at the Windsor 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla.,on Friday, January 12. Mr. Lyon 
breathed his last after an illness of three months. Death 
was due to dropsy. Mr. Lyon’s wife was with him. 

As the senior member for 25 years of the firm of Lyon & 
Healy and since 1889 of Lyon, Potter & Co., George W. 
lLyon was one of the best known men, not only in Chicago 
ut throughout the Western country, engaged in the music 
yusine In the summer of 1864 he came to this city from 
Boston, accompanied by Patrick J. Healy, and within afew 
veeks they formed the partnership of Lyon & Healy for 
the musical instruments of all kinds. While the 
name, asa trade mark, still stands, the firm was dissolved 


ss 


sale of 


Steinway & Sons, of New York, and E. A. Potter in organ- 
f Lyon, Potter & Co., with which he re- 


n 1889, Mr. Lyon retiring to join members of the firm of 


ing the house « 


mained to the time of his death. 


Mr. Lyon was born in July, 1825, at Northboro, Mass. 
\t the age of 12 he went to Boston and entered the store of 
C. H. Keath, a music dealer. Later he was engaged by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., where his field of usefulness was 
greatly enlarged. From there he went to the house of H. 
Tolman & Co. E. K. Eaton was his teacher in the use of 
brass instruments, while from ApThomas he received ir- 


struction on the harp, from Nolceinia on the piano, and 
under the supervision of Mr. Friedman he mastered the 
violin. In 1875 he was married at Pine Lake, Wis., to Miss 
Emily Sands, daughter of J. J. Sands, and they have two 
children, George W., aged 1/, and Mary, aged 13. 

Mr. 
diseases, the result of a severe cold contracted about three 





Lyon had been suffering from a complication of 





months ago. Up to that time he was in the best of health, 
and was one of the most vigorous, active men of his age in 
Chicago. He was 69.—Chicago ** Inter Ocean.” 
Fred F, Hoecker. 
Fred F. Hoecker, of Hoecker & Co., Danville, N. Y., died 
on January 3 after a severe illness. He was 62 years old. 
John J. Greene. 
Mr. John J. Greene, for some years in charge of the tun- 


ng department of the New England Piano Company’s 
died on December 31 at the age of 31. 


factory, 
John Oswald Montignani. 

John O. Montignani, a well-known citizen of Albany and 
also one of the veteran piano makers of the country, died 
on Monday afternoon, January 8, in that city. The funeral 
services were held from the residence of his son, J. F. 
Montignani, Albany, on Wednesday last. 

The severe illness of Mr. Montignani was noticed in the 
last issue of THe Musica Courier. 

Mr. Montignani was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 
12, 1825, and came to Albany in 1840. He was for a long 
time identified with the Marshall & Wendell piano manu- 
factory. A widow, ason, Mr. John F. Montignani, and a 
daughter, Mrs. William A. Morey, of Ridgewood, N. J., 
survive him. 


Behr Brothers. 


= E following bill wherein Messrs, Henry and 
Edward Behr ask the court to assign the lease of 
81 Fifth avenue, held by Behr Brothers & Co. at the time 
of their passing into the hands of a receiver, will probably 
be granted ere this paper leaves the press. 
As the bill contains some interesting figures regarding 
Fifth avenue rentals it is given entire : 
sehr, complainant, and Behr Brothers & Co., de- 
& Notice. 
and Creditors 


Between Henry 
fendant On bill, 
To the Stockholders 

vent Corporation 

lake notice that Henry Behr and Martin W. Brett, receivers of | 
Behr Brothers & Co., have presented a petition to the Court of Chan- 
cery in the above stated cause, setting forth that the said corporation 
were the lessees of No. 81 Fifth avenue, in the city of New York, | 
under a lease from W. Jennings Demorest, dated June 9, 1890, fora 
term of 20 years from that date, at an annual renting of $10,500 for the 
first 10 years and $11,500 for the second 10 years, and that the said re- 

eivers have never accepted or adopted said lease, and have only 
occupied a portion of the demised premises under a temporary ar- 
rangement with the owner of the said property from month to month 
at the monthly rental of $200, and that it is no longer necessary for 
them to use or occupy the said premises; that up tothe first day of 
1808, a portion of said premises have been sublet at an 


of Behr Brothers & Co., an Insol- 


October 


annual rental of $1,800 per year, and that since October 1, 1893, 
a portion has been sublet at an annual rental of $3,800 per 
year in all; and that the arrears of rent on said lease are con- 
stantly accruing and increasing, and that the said lease is bur- 
densome to the said corporation, and that the best offer they 


have been abie to obtain for the said lease was an offer to assume the 
ybligations of the lease at a rental of $1,000 per year less than the 
said corporation was bound to pay by the said lease, which offer was 
withdrawn before it could be accepted and that the present owner of 
the property, Ellen Homer Weid, is willing to release said corpora- 
tion from the said lease, and to hold Henry Behr and Edward Behr, 
the guarantors of the said lease, solely liable for the performance of 
the covenants contained therein, upon assignment to the said Henry | 
Behr and Edward Behr of the said lease and all rights to accrue there- 
under, a copy of which proposed agreement is annexed to said peti- 
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| tion, which petition prays that the said receiversand the said corpora- 
| tion may be authorized by the order of this court to execute the said 
| agreement and to assign said lease to said Henry Behr and Edward 
| Behr, and for such further and other relief as to the court shall seem 
| meet: 

And that aruleto show cause why the prayer of said petition should 
not be granted and an order made authorizing the said receivers and 
the said corporation to execute said agreement, and to assign the said 
lease to said Henry Behr and Edward Behr, has been granted re- 
turnable January 8, 1894, at the Chancellor’s Chambers in Jersey 
City, at 10 A. M., and that application will be made on that day at that 
time and place for an order in accordance with the prayer of said 
petition COLIE & SWAYZE, 


Solicitors for Henry Behr and Martin W. Brett, receivers of Behr | 


Brothers & Co. 
Facts About Piano Sound Boards. 


By S. Hansinc. 








HEN the sounding board has been properly 
cut to the exact shape and has been planed down to 
the various thicknesses, the treble board being shorter and 
much thicker than the bass board, it becomes necessary to 
expose the board for two whole days to the direct heat of 
| the oven. 
itis in this condition the ribs must be glued on. As soon 
as this is done the board may be placed for another couple 
of days in some cool but dry spot, in order that the fibres 
may again fully expand. By this procedure the board ac- 
quires a tension which it does not easily part with, and this 
tension is the more necessary the stronger the iron work of 
the instrument, as the 1ron work prevents the tightening 
of the strings from producing any tension of the sounding 
board. This tension of the sounding board is necessary 
for the requisite absorption of the pulsatory vibrations pro- 
duced by the string. When the board has fully expanded 
the bridge may be glued on. 

In answer to questions why ribs at all are necessary, and 
why they are most advantageously placed when they inter- 
sect the grain of the board throughout, I will first of all 
adduce Pellisov’s views on the matter. He found that the 
best sounding board is one that cannot vibrate in one 
piece. But this would also be prevented if the ribs were 
glued on the long way of the grain of the wood. 

If we examine a sounding board with ribs running 
across the grain of the wood, we shall at once see that the 
entire surface is divided into a series of small panels, each 
of which is separated from its neighbor by means of the 
ribs. That this really is the case I have proved by making 
a sounding board out of a number of small panels, which 
were separated from each other and connected only by the 
bridge. The tone was just as good as if all the panels had 
been constructed in one large board. From this experi- 
ment of building up the sounding board, it would appear 
that the fibres of the wood, as well as the strings of the in- 
strument, must have a definite length and a certain amount 
of stiffness to be able to repeat the molecular vibration of 
the string. The length of the fibre must be dependent 
upon the stiffness of the fibres that are present ; hence the 
thickness and stiffness of the plank composing the sound- 
ing board must be taken into consideration. Each individ- | 
ual panel in the board may be regarded as the sounding 
board for the strings which lie immediately over it, where- 
as the rest of the panel must be looked upon as auxiliary 
sounding boards. 

Having thus been obliged to mention auxiliary sounding | 
boards I will proceed to deal briefly with the subject. 

I have previously mentioned the fact that principal and 
auxiliary sound boards must not constitute an inclosed 
space, as otherwise the continuation of the waves of sound 
proceeding from the principal board will remain shut up in 
this space. 

One peculiarity which I observed with reference to all 
auxiliary sound boards, excepting such as form part of the 
principal board, is that they are dumb ; that is to say, the 
vibrations in such a sound board are not audible. Whether | 
the vibrations of these sound boards are not communicated 
to the air, or whether there are other circumstances which 
prevent the sound waves emanating from auxiliary sound 
boards from being heard, I have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain. 

If an auxiliary sound board is to be made to speak it must 
be placed in connection with the principal board. 

In order to prove that auxiliary sound boards are dumb, 
and that before the sound waves from the principal board 
can become audible they have to work their way through 
the auxiliary board, take a sheet of iron and fix it in the 
place of the auxiliary sound board; it will then be found 
that the sound from the principal sound board is heard 
much more distinctly than with a wooden board which is 
much thicker. The thicker the iron sheet that is used the 
weaker will be the sound, because the progress of the 
waves of sound is more impeded. As fir is much better 
adapted for sound boards than iron, and as the volume of 
sound from a wooden board ought to be much greater than 
from an iron sheet, it may be assumed, as this not the case, 
that an auxiliary sound board is dumb. 

But in order to be quite certain of my suppositions, I 
made use of the same tests as Professor Wheatstone in his | 
experiments. He fastened adeal rod to the sound board of | 
a piano and allowed this rod to pass through the floor sev- 
eral stories higher. As soon as a fiddle was placed on the 








By this, timber shrinks to its utmost, and while | 


| came audible. 


rod in the uppermost room, while the piano was being 
played below, the tones of the piano became audible above. 
I took for my experiment a spinet, from which I removed 
the cover. In lieu of a cover I nailed on the upper edge of 
| thé case a perfect auxiliary sound board, the planks of 
| which were so long that they projected far beyond the 
| body of the spinet ; so that at one end of the instrument I 
had a second auxiliary sound board. Notwithstanding 
| that I could feel the vibrations of the sound waves in the 
| auxiliary board, the sound had become considerably weak- 
ened, and the notes of the spinet appeared to be proceed- 
ing not from the principal but from the auxiliary sound 
board. 
The spinet was so placed that the projection of the auxil- 


| iary sound board passed through the doorway into an ad- 


jacent chamber. The door was then so completely closed 
with pieces of carpeting that the sound of the spinet could 
no longer be heard in the latter room. If the auxiliary 
sound board had not been dumb the sound of the spinet 
could never have been cut off in this way ; for the second 
half of the auxiliary sound board was in the room, and if 
the board had sounded this portion of it must have sounded 
also. This portion of the board that projected into the ad- 
jacent chamber was firmly surrounded with deal laths, but 
in every other respect it hung free without any support. I 
then took a third sound board which had been put in a 
frame, but had no bridge ; still I had drawn it up very tight 
by means of my drum tension, and I now held it against 
the edge of the grain of the outer end of the auxili- 
ary board, and the sound waves in the board at once be- 
Certainly the sound was not so powerful as 
in the room where the spinet stood. Still this experiment 
enables me to assert that the vibrations which take place 
in the casing of a piano are not audible, but are only heard 


' when the case comes in contact with some object leaning 


up against it. 

A second experiment, made by me, had for its object to 
determine whether, if a connection be set up between the 
principal and auxiliary sound board, the sound of the prin- 
cipal is diminished. I laid from the bridge of the spinet a 
number of deal connections to the auxiliary sound board, 
and round about the spinet I had a carpet nailed, which 
hung tothe floor. By this arrangement I got an inclosed 
space underneath the spinet. In consequence of these con- 
nections the auxiliary board really sounded, for the notes 
of the spinet became louder than without the connections, 
but not so loud as when the auxiliary sound board was en- 
tirely removed. I had arranged the connections so that 
they moved on a kind of hinge. By pulling one string I 
could remove them all from the bridge, and by pulling a 
second I could bring them all in contact with it. I then 
took my seat in the inclosed space underneath the spinet, 
and could plainly perceive that as soon as the connections 
acted upon the auxiliary the sound of the prinvipal board 
was much less than when the connections were cut off. 
Taught by this, I ascertained the fact that as soon as the 
molecular impulsive vibrations of the string are allowed to 
be imparted to a second board, the effect which these im- 
pulsive vibrations would exert upon the first sound board 
are checked ; so that the greater the connections the more 
the sound of first board is diminished.—London ‘ Musical 


Opinion and Music Trades.” 


Rapid Work. 
WELL-KNOWN supply man was passing by 
the Weser Brothers’ factory one day last week, and 
loooking in noticed that the paper cover was being placed 
over a piano preparatory to boxing. He hadsome curiosity 
to time the operation of boxing and marking, as the packer 
seemed ina great hurry, and fast time might be expected. 
The gentleman started his stop watch at the time the paper 
cover was placed onthe piano,and stopped it when the 
piano was boxed, marked and ready for the truck. Time, 
two minutes and thirty-five seconds. 
The feat seems almost impossible, yet it is vouched for 
by one whose probity is beyond question. 





Mr. Albert Lustz, of Baltimore, was in Boston last week. 

—Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, was in New York on Monday. 

—Mr. J. A. Richards is the new traveling man for the Briggs piano. 

—Mr. O. W. Lane, who was in business in Boyleston street, Boston 
has given it up and returned to Gloucester, Mass. 

—Mr. Geo. Stieff, formerly of C. M. Stieff, Baltimore, has opened 
three stores in Texas—at Fort Worth, Dallas and Austin. 

—Mr. C. C. Seebold, dealer at Middleburgh, Pa., has opened a store 
at Sunbury, Pa.; same line as carried in his Middleburgh store. 

—Hanson & Co., of Worcester, have decided to add a complete line 
of mechanical musical instruments to their present stock of mis- 
cellaneous goods. 

—Mr. J. W. Jenkins, the well-known dealer at Kansas City, has 
established a factory for the manufacture of the “Harwood” man- 
dolins and guitars in that city. 

—S. N. Widdup, of Niagara Falls, has been in the city for a few 
days. 

Mr. Widdup denies that he ever left Niagara Falls under forced 
circumstances, as reported in some of the papers. He became in- 
volved in a real estate transaction, and incurred the displeasure of 
one of the local papers ; to this he attributes the notoriety given his 


| departure from Niagara. 

Mr. Widdup handles the Starr and Muehefeld pianos and the New- 
man Brothers organs. He hasa place of business in Buffalo, at 463 
Connecticut street, and divides his time between there and the Falls. 
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Pianoforte Actions,| 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING @ BLAKE ORGAN CO. 








-C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving | 
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EPIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANYT, 

——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOQS,} THE NEEDHAM ORGANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 





UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 





E. A. COLE, Secrerary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presrpznr. 


“. Office and Warerooms, 36 East (4th St. (cares Sisr.), New York. 


FOREIGN ACENCIES: 
GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amarince, London. NEW ZEALAND—Muiyer & Tuompson, Christe 
RUSSIA —Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 
Jarsaw. INDIA~—T. Bevan & Co.. Calcutta. 


BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero, 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 





AUSTRALIA -—Svrtron Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY —Bodume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave. NEW YORK. 











OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








Send for Catalogue. 
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Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Pilate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadwey, New York, 
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HOW TO GET TRADE. 


— >- ——— 


NDER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. 


if it is desired. 
We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 


vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or | 


monthly, at very moderate charges. 
The original ads. published each week may be readily 


adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 


made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 


narked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. XIII. 


Brenner & Co. favor me this week with an Au- 


A. 


gusta, Ga., paper containing this ad 


THE BEST MAKES! 


Where to Buy Cheap. 


If you seek ina Piano 
the 
best workmanship, rich, 


finest materials, the 


brilliant tones and ex- 


treme durability, com- 
bined with the latest and 
| 
highest artistic designs, 
our different makes 


best improvements an¢ 


see 
and styles, at a saving in 
25 to 50 


many cases of 


per cent. 
PIANOS SOLD ON 


$10 Monthly Payments ! 


SECOND-HAND TAKEN 


ONES 


IN PART PAYMENT 


FAIR VAI 


PETER A. BRENNER & 60., 


840 BROADWAY, Augusta, Ga. 


UATIOD 


I think I have criticised this ad. before. It has a very 


prevalent fault. The whole body of the ad. is run into one 


Rib, 
through the mind without making an impression. 


slick, complicated sentence. If one reads it, it runs 


It ought 


We will try to answer any questions | 
ibout advertising which our subscribers send in, and will | 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 


to be cut up into half a dozen short, crisp periods, every | 


one curled up a little at the end to catch in the reader's 
brain. A newspaper reader's mind is like a sheet of smooth 
ice, and the sentences that pass over it need ‘‘ creepers ” to 
hold on with 

This long sentence sounds as if it meant something, but 
it doesn't t says *‘ best” three times, ‘‘ finest,” ‘‘ latest,” 
‘ highest,” ‘* extreme "—says the same thing that everbody 
else says. They can’t all be telling the truth. The highest 
authorities disagree as to which is really the ‘‘ best ” piano. 
Certainly, if Brenner & Co. handle several makes they are 
not all ‘‘ best.” And again, do Messrs. 
really mean that they ‘‘ save 25 to 50 per cent?” Fifty per 
Is it possible that they sell a standard 
make piano for half the price of their closest competitor ? 


cent. is just half. 


| tered 


Brenner & Co. | 


Now there isn’t a more strictly reliable house in the trade | 
| tic views of the outlook and made up their minds that no 


jrenner & Co., and ifthis ad. is a misrepre- 
It sounds much 


than Peter A 
sentation itcomes through thoughtlessness. 
the same as the great majority of ads. in all lines of busi- 
ness. I doubt if people are really deceived by them. They 
have accustomed themselves to discounting such things. 

‘* Verisimilitude " is the best thing to put intoan ad. An 
appearance of truth, and honesty and fairness always wins. 

The trouble with mostof the advertising done nowadays 


is that insufficient time and thought are giventoit. It is 
done in the fag ends of time—hurriedly. The business 
man knows better than to keep his books that way. His 





lem of placing his clients’ business before his readers in the | been placed on the fall board of a piano as early as 1882 


best possible light. 
* 


* * 


In the Washington ‘‘ Star” I note a rather singular co- 
incidence. 
ads. appear : 


Pianos and Organs 


Public Auction. 


We took in exchange for New Pianos and 
Organs during the holidays about 


* 


Old Pianos and Organs. 


Some of them are very old—some are quite 
good—especially for practice work. To get 
rid of the entire lot in a day we shall offer 


45 


* * 


them at public auction on Wednesday at 11 
a.m, at our wareroams. Some will probably 
not biing over $10 to $20. We don’t care 
what they bring, for “ go”’ they must 


EF. G. Smith, 


Bradbury Piano Room, 
1225 Pa. Ave., 1216 E St. 


* 


Pianos and Organs 
AT AUCTION. 


A lot of Second-hand and Slightly-used 
Pianos and Organs of eg makes will 
be sold at auction, s will be received in 
private only and will close Tuesday, Jan. 2, 
at 8o’clock p.m. The highest bidder will be 
notified by mail. Ladies are especially in- 
vited to take advantage of this sale, avoiding 


Sic 


bidding at public auction 
Franz Waldecker & Co., 
719 7TH ST. N.W 


You see how much they are alike and yet how radically 


different. At this writing I do not know whether either or 


both sales were successful, or in what degree. To my 
mind the Smith ad. is well nigh perfect. It is open and 
above board, straight to the point and definite. There is 


what Poo Bah called, ‘‘an artistic verisimilitude” about it 
The private bidding idea in Wal- 
At first blush it seems 


that carries conviction. 
decker’s ad. is a new one to me. 
excellent, but on second thgught some doubts arise. I am 
curious to know what results came from both ads. 


McCammon Piano Company. 
HE year 1893 has passed, and it is to be hoped 
with it the vicissitudes for which the year will ever be 
memorable in the history of the piano trade. 

The year 1893 was particularly an unfortunate year for 
new concerns, who in the beginning of their career encoun- 
business stagnation which had the effect of dis- 
couraging many almost beyond recovery. Those who had 
abundant means and could stand the long inforced idleness 
of their factory were fortunately situated; another class 
who are manufacturing a line of pianos, which are espe- 
cially desirable in quality and price and which would under 
almost any circumstances have some outlet among the deal- 
ers, have been also fortunately situated. On the one hand 
the practical suspension of business entailed upon the mill 
owner no calamitous results, and on the other hand even a 
moderate demand for the goods manufactured warranted a 
continuation of business to a greater or less extent. 

Some deemed it advisable to manufacture for stock and 
derived a benefit during December by having goods to 
ship upon demand; others who took the extreme pessimis- 


pianos would be sold during November and December 
were caught short, and sweated and fumed and hustled to 
the very best of their ability and the capacity of their 
factory and could not begin to fill orders, for a piano cannot 
be built in a day. The phases of the 1893 business in 
pianos were peculiar, numerous, and varied. 

Returning to the statement made in the beginning of this 


| article, thatthe year 1893 was an unfortunate one for new 


time is too valuable in the direction of his business to spend 


He ought also 


over accounts, so he hires a bookkeeper. 
to hire an expert to attend to his advertising matter. 
The ad. man will make mistakes sometimes, but not many. 
He has an undivided mind wholly engrossed in the prob- 





concerns embarking in piano manufacturing, recalls to mind 
one concern, new in one sense of the word and old in an- 
other, the members of which have had their eyes opened 
during the past year. The McCammon Piano Company, 
of Oneonta, N. Y., is the firm we have reference to. 

We mention them as being both a new and an old concern. 
The name McCammon is an old one in the trade, having 
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Under the head of ‘‘ Auction Sales ” these two | 





»») 
| The present members of the McCammon Piano Company 
have been in the piano trade a little over a year, so 
that new and old is perfectly applicable to the case. 

When the remnants of the McCammon Piano Company 
of Albany, consisting of machinery and good will, were 
gathered together and transferred to Oneonta about two 
years ago, the country was in a prosperous condition and 
the management of the reorganized concern (not the 
present members of the firm) started in to manufacture 
pianos at a larger yearly output than could be turned out 
with credit to the instrument. Trouble was the result. 

After about a year a reorganization again took place and 
the management of affairs passed into other hands—the 
present members of the firm. They began rectifying the 
mistake—hastily constructed instruments and other errors 
of an equally serious nature—made by their predecessors. 
This continued in an industrious and conscientious manner 
until every vistage of dissatisfaction had been removed 
from their path, and they started practically anew. 

A recent visit to Oneonta and an inspection of their fac- 
tory revealed a condition which speaks most favorably for 
the present management. 

They had on hand a working stock of the best McCam- 
mon pianos that have been offered to the trade for many 
years. By best we mean the most carefully constructed 
and most perfectly finished. Their scales are excellent and, 
with the care which first-class workmen give to the im- 
portant features of a piano, instruments of a good grade 
are the result. The varnish work turned out from the Mc- 
Cammon factory is simply beautiful. The firm start in in 
1894 under the best of auspices. They have a competent 
road man, a competent factory foreman and the general 
| management is in competent hands, 

They keep on hand finished and in process of construction 








| sufficient stock to warrant quick delivery. 


The year 1893 was an unfortunate one for the McCam- 
mon Piano Company, because they were a new concern and 
because they were working to counteract previous bad 
management. They were fortunate in having capital suffi- 
cient to work with and to manufacture a grade of pianos 
which has been more in demand than any other during the 
year. With the exception of a short time in the summer 
their factory has been running, and since December 1 they 


| have been shipping on orders which continue to come in 





| from old dealers and from new agencies. 


Every indication points to a prosperous year for the 
Oneonta firm. 


Corgen & Crubb. 
HEN we mention Gorgen & Grubb, 
Nassua, N. Y., it is hardly necessary to say action 
makers ; the town of Nassua is associated with the earliest 


of 


days of action making in this country, 

Messrs. Gorgen & Grubb were advised by some of the 
trade people to move their plant nearer to a ratlroad ship- 
ping point, considering that such a move would be greatly 
to their advantage from several standpoints. Nassua is 
about six miles from any railroad station, and at some sea- 
sons of the year hauling material to the factory and then 
hauling it back to the station again in the shape of actions is 
a question of much labor ; of unpleasant toil itistoo. But 
Gorgen & Grubb looked the ground all over and decided 
that while there were some disadvantages in doing busi- 
ness in a town six miles from a railroad station, yet there 
were many advantages to counteract them. They owned 
their factory, owned their homes, and owned teams for 
doing the hauling, so barring the inconvenience of the 
situation they were perhaps better off than they would be 
in rented property in town. 

As we say, the question of removing their plant was pretty 
carefully considered, and abandoned, and instead an addi- 
tion to their factory was erected. The addition is longer 
than the main building, in fact is now the main building. 
This new building has fully doubled their capacity and 
given them large and well lighted working rooms. 

Regarding the Gorgen & Grubb actions, during the last 
year various improvements of extreme modern invention 
have been incorporated. The swinging action is made 
entirely, and also the capstan screw is used instead of the 
wooden rocker. The end of the sticker is felt covered. 
The action throughout is as perfectly made as care and 
modern machinery can accomplish it. 

During the past year Gorgen & Grubb have also improved 
their trade in spite of the condition of trade. In quantity 
they have probably manufactured no more actions than in 
the previous year, but they have secured openings with 
some of the most prosperous of the piano manufacturers, 
and have maintained their position with these firms. 

Should the piano business of the coming year prove in any 
manner favorable Gorgen & Grubb will have a greater 
share of that business than has ever fallen to their lot be- 
fore, and they are in a position to handle it with dispatch 
and credit to themselves. 

PATENTS RECENTLY 
Musical Instrument 


GRANTED. 


§ Anton R. Breinl, Graslitz, 
Austria-Hungary 


No. 511,500. 


VT ee |, Se ere Ira Salmon, Boston, Mass. 
i Ss ok tina ddas aces yasiund . N. Moore, Savannah, Ga. 
WO BERBER, TABGRB bie oo 66 6 0:tsdes chiecbede> Henry Muller, Stockton, Cal. 
No. 511,747. Piano Mute............. . Leo Bettendorf, St. Paul, Minn. 
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°° PIANOS. «¢ 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





FAZELTON 








BROTHERS 
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HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+—>>- 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





@ CARL | 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialt of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 





Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retai!, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is + and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 


Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersuausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cowtin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART," FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL- 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


— 










STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Wie Le ly > Cova Lo- Ce my, o- 
Better Peco 








JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIAWNCSS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 
(East 133rd Street), 


NEW YORK. 





JACOB DOLL, Manufacturer. 


Office, Factory and Warerooms: 
Southern Blvd. and Trinity Ave., 


PRESCOTT 









WITH THE NEW 


Sort towers 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


"Tt Digs 


& C0. 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


E'aRRAND AC VoTrery, 














EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 


























High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
~ PIANOS. 


Wareroom : 

159-161 E. 126th St., New York. ; 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 
DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 

Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


EXartford, Conn. 











DIAMOND 
pene 






First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92. 























YOURS — =| 
IF ww G. () Conor 
YoU = Manufacturer 
and Carver of 
PAY 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Exorbitant Orders from dealers prompt- 
= PRICE ly attended to. 
- aS < FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH-OUR LATEST. ‘ 7 610 & 612 West $6th St 
“4 Bet. roth and :1th A 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co,, York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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Trouble at the Barckhoff Organ Fac- 








tory. 

tf IE Salem, Ohio, “Herald” is responsible 

for the following 
isa general uprising brewing among the employés of the 
khoff Organ Works. because they have not received their pay 
months’ labor. The explanation of the company is 
at Qn Ww 1 they have invested in organs has not been paid, 
1 pelled to make the employés wait for their wages 
One of the directors said this morning that there was money 
pat m various orders aggregating over $30,000, but 
ild be collected at the present time unless civil 
and the ny did not like to do that as it would 
A number of the employés were laid off yes- 
and the are very indignant that they have not received 
| Several of them called at Attorney Taylor's office this 
t get some law on the subject of compelling the company 
quite probable that a wholesale batch of civil 
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suits will be begun soon. Just why the company expects its em- 
ployés to wait, or in other words tide them over a financial flurry, is 
something we do not uuderstand. The men have earned their money 
and should have it. The law plainly says that employés of any es- 
tablishment shall be paid at least twice a month. 

Doubtless the Barckhoff Organ Company are correct in 
their statements about collections. Every manufacturer in 
the United States has gone through, is now going through 
just such trouble, If they cannot raise money they cannot 
pay their men. It looks as though those same men should 


be thankful to the company for continuing to manufacture | 


these times. Many factory owners would have shut their 
factories when it became evident that to miss a pay day 


was imminent. The men have been given work, and if | 


not pay, their credit at both grocer and butcher is better | 
to-day than it would have been had the factory closed for | 
an indefinite period. The company shows honesty of pur- 
pose, and its men should help it along during the strain. 


= Move on May (. 


Tis possible that the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 

Company may have to vacate their Fifth avenue warerooms in 
The building in which the warerooms are located has 
been purchased by the Presbeterian Board of Missions, and will pro- 
bably be torn down to make way for a larger structure. The Mason 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, may and may not move May 
1, 1894, it all depending on the decision of the Prysbetrian Board of 
Missions, one prominent member of which is absent at the present 
| time in Paris, France. 























Important. 


established branch house doing a good 
business in the city of Chicago desires to join 
two Eastern responsible manufacturers 
| in joint branch warerooms. All particulars will be given 


99. 


on application to ‘‘B,” care Tur Musicar Courter, 226 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





Competition and Increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, In view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilllant success In England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share of your generous 
patronage. 





He 
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HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers, 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave & 19th St., New York. 





CHICAGO. LONDON. 





MERRILL PIANOS. 


BOoOSsTonl. 





HERRING, HALL,| Music Dealers! 


MARVIN CO. 


RECEIVED 











HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO, 





Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator ?” 


If not, it will pay you to investi- 
gate. They are the best and 
heapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
S.rument a ful, rich tone and 
saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others Testi- 
moni+ls in favor of this Insulator 
h.ve been given by 


CO Eugene d’Albert, Aug. 





FOR THEIR EXHIBIT OF = ( EB Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
— (and hosts of others. 
Fj d B | p f Correspondence Invited, Sample Set, 50c. 
OLE MANUFACTURER, 


SAFES, - 


5 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 





Bank and Deposit Vaults, | ae 


IMPORTERS AND 


Cabinet and House Safes. 
SALESROOMS: | 


365 & 367 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue; 
ready April 1. 


DEALERS IN 


PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 








137 EAST 13th STREET, 


NEW YORK. AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


| 234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 


‘JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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© STAHLund DRAHTWERK ROSLAU © 


CN We sham Fichtelgebir e Germany. 


ASK FOR SAMPLE AND P 
JUDGE BY YOURSELF. SMART AGENTS WANTED. 


TENT cast STE! nusic WIRE 


ICE-LIST. THEN YOU/LL | |THE BROCKPORT PIANO MFG. CO., 














The 


[Metcalf 


ano. 
©. 


MANUFACTURED BY 









BROCKPORT, N, Y. 
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RUD. IBACH SOHN CENTENNIAL. 


Four Generations of Piano 


Makers. 


A CENTURY OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


1794 1894. 





BARMEN, December, 1893. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
HE year 1894 witnesses an event of rare oc- 
currence in the annals of piano manufacturing, viz., 
the centennial celebration of Rud. Ibach Sohn, Barmen, 
Cologne. The importance of the world-known house and 
the prominence of its late chief, Rudolf Ibach, will make a 
brief notice interesting even to Americans, who certainly 
have enough with their own pianos. 

When, in 1794, at Beyenburg, near Barmen, Johannes 
Adolf Ibach, thefounder of the house, built Jrofrza manu, 
without any assistance, his first square piano, his noble art 
was still in its infancy. The piano of those days was a 
rare article of luxury and built to order only. When there 
were no orders the master devoted his energies to agricul- 
ture, trade or whatever else he could do till a new cus- 
tomer appeared. In consequence the piano of that period 
reflected the individuality of its maker more distinctly than 
nowadays. Its construction was not yet governed by fixed 
laws, such as a regular voluminous production will create, 
but merely by the intelligence, ability and, let us add, good 
luck of its maker, who followed his progressive instinct. 

Ibach, who came from an old family of that section, who 
have even given their name to a village there (not by the 
happy American process of stamping it upon an existing 
one, but by growing into one), had received his first in- 
struction, especially in music, from the art-loving friars of 
Beyenburg, and afterward wandered about for a few years 
in search of work and knowledge, after the fashion of his 
time. He had worked with several good instrument mak- 
ers and learned from them all that was then known of the 
arts of both organ and piano building. Settling at Beyen- 
burg in 1794, he soon gained renown by succesfully recon- 
structing the old monastery organ. But although organ 
building at that time was considerably more advanced and 
respected than piano making, Johannes Adolf kept devot- 
ing his main attention tothe latter, and soon became known 
in his province by the conscientious workmanship and fine 
tone of his instruments (squares and grands), which he 
would build all by himself during the first years. The un- 





JOHANNES ADOLF IBACH. 
1766—1848. 


pretentiousness of these early instruments shows in their 
prices: a square piano in walnut sold at 80 thalers ($58) ; 
in cherry at $65 thalers ($47) ; compass, 5% to 6 octaves. 
In 1801 Ibach moved to Rittershausen and 1806 to Wup- 
perfeld, two villages now merged in the city of Barmen, 
not without enlarging his workshop each time. Even the 
terrible wars at the beginning of this century could not 
hinder the slow but healthy growth of the business, and it 
was not without a legitimate pride that the master wrote in 
his journal that he made and sold as many as 14 pianos in 


was compelled to again remove toalarger factory, and in 1834 
his eldest son and many years assistant, Carl Rudolph, was 
admitted as partner. The latter had from early boyhood 
learned to honor and love his art as a precious family pos- 
session, and with enthusiasm made its culture the great 
task of his life. He became the faithful custodian of his 
father’s practical experience, which, together with his own 
great conscienciousness and good judgment, soon gave 
him an undisputed authority over the younger brothers as 
they entered the firm in their turn. So indispensable to 
the business was he considered even when a youth that 





RUDOLPH IBACH. 


CARL 


1804—1863, 


the influential citizens of Barmen petitioned to have him 
exempted from military service when he was 20 years 
ofage. He remained the central power and mainstay of 
the house up to the day of his death, maintaining in all his 
dealings the plain, dignified and honest spirit of the foun- 
der, while on the other hand keeping abreast with every 
progress of his art and adding to it more than one valuable 
innovation of his own that has long become public property. 
Be it mentioned here that the Ibachs take no patents, but 
allow all who like to adopt their improvements, in accord- 
ance with the generous policy laid down by their founders. 
With all his devotion to the business, which steadily grew 
and prospered in his hands and carried his name beyond 
the frontiers of Germany, Carl Rudolph still had time and 
energy left for the public interests of his native city. What 
he has done for the commonwealth, especially for the pro- 
motion of music culture, is gratefully remembered in the 
city to this day, while his modesty, amiability and strict 
honesty made him the centre of a large circle of warm 
friends. 
When Carl Rudolf Ibach died, in 1863—much too early for 
his house, his art and his birthplace—his spirited eldest 
son, Rudolf, at the early age of 20 saw himself confronted 
by the difficult task of continuing his father’s and grand- 
father's life work in the old traditions. He commenced by 
enlarging hig views and studying the latest progress of his 
art through extensive traveling. Quick and correct judg- 
ment and a good stock of practical and theorétical knowl- 
edge materially aided him in these efforts. Since his in- 
clinations and abilities pointed more toward piano making, 
which had been carried on jointly with organ building so 
far, he took exclusive charge of the piano branch of the old 
house when it was separated from the organs in 1869, under 
the now world known firm of Rud. Ibach Sohn. 
During the following quarter of a century the house 
under Rudolph Ibach’s genial and energetic management 
grew and flourished at a wonderful rate. In 1876 the large 
six-story factory at Neuerweg 40 was erected, which has 
remained the centre of the business and seat of the princi- 
pal offices to this day. In 1879 the adjoining lot with the 
four-story buildings had to be added, while at the same 
time the Cologne and London branches were established. 
The royal appointment to the Court of Berlin happening at 
the same period shows the prominence gained by the house 
under its gifted leader. In 1883 the rapid growth of the 
business necessitated the addition of the great factory at 
Schwelm, ten minutes’ ride from Barmen, which soon 
became the centre of manufacture. Within the years next 
following the Berlin, Bremen and Frankfort branches were 
established, the Rud. Ibach Sohn piano was handled by the 
best dealers throughout Germany, and the name was favor- 
ably known upon all export markets. It was at this period | 
that the Ibach Grands likewise commenced becoming fa- 
mous. Theconcert Grands, which had long been the favor- 
ites of leading artists, prepared the way for the smaller 





1811—quite an imposing figure for those times! In 1816 he 








styles, which at this hour threaten to push their upright 
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brethren to the wall (where they belong, being upright, 
you know !). 

Although the organization and management of a busi- 
ness with hundreds of employés and an annual produc- 
tion of thousands of instruments may well demand a man’s 
full strength, still Rudolf Ibach, following in his father’s 
footsteps, devoted an equally active interest to everything 
pertaining to the culture of art in his native city. Through- 
out all Germany art and artists claimed their full share of 
his attention, and his extensive personal acquaintance 
among artists of every creed made him an acknowledged 
authority upon many fields of art. Another characteristic of 
Rudolf Ibach’s was his clandestine charity that has helped 
and relieved many a poor disciple of art ; so modest was he 
withal that only his death revealed the full extent of his 
charities, of which the world had had only occasional 
glimpses before. -Ibach was not of those who use benevo- 
lence as an advertisement ; he never stooped to pose as a 
Mecenas or philanthropist; he simply loved art and ar- 
tists and acted accordingly. Toward his friends and all 
devotees of art he was generous and hospitable to a fault ; 
on great musical or theatrical occasions his house swarmed 
with distinguished guests like a Wartburg en miniature. 
Witness the conscientiously kept visitor’s lists, where but 
few celebrities of the last two decades are missing. Ru- 
dolf Ibach was a director of the German Musical Instru- 
ment Makers’ Guild, the Richard Wagner Society, the 
Barmen Art Union, the Barmen Theatre Stock Company, 
the Barmen Mountain Railway Company and others ; hon- 
orary member of almost all the prominent musical and 
chorus societies of Barmen and neighborhood ; member of 
a great many organizations for the promotion of public 
welfare and the culture of art throughout the empire, all of 
which profited from his active spirited co-operation. 

Personally Rudolf Ibach was the prototype of the sturdy, 
jovial, genial Rhinelander, irresistibly amiable, full of 
healthy vigor and joyous vitality, which characterized his 
A sympathetic, grandly 
molded nature, whose warmth quickly ripened the stray ac- 
quaintance into a friend and kept the friend forever. An 
open heart and open hand, open head and open word, open 
eye for the beautiful and the noble adorned this man. There 
was nothing small about him; he was entirely free from 
that latent capacity for meanness which characterizes many 
great men; he was every inch a gentleman; a business 


work as well as his pleasures. 


man of unusual penetration, energy and strict probity ; an 
employer beloved and honored by his employés to a man; a 
model husband and father ; 
merits ; an art lover, art promoter and connoisseur of con- 


a public spirited citizen of many 


siderable range ; a royal good fellow and a friend of peer- 
less loyalty. That was Rudolf Ibach. 
his memory! He died July 31 
49 years of age, in the full vigor of manhood. 

The rapid growth of the business under Rudolf Ibach’s 
management had induced his younger brother, Walter, to 
devote himself to it likewise. After a three years’ appren- 
ticeship with a thorough German master he went abroad to 
pursue and perfect his art in some of the best factories of 


Love and honor to 
, 1892, of heart disease, only 











RUDOLF 
1843-1892. 


IBACH. 


Brussels, Paris, London and New York for about ten years. 
(Many members of the American trade will pleasantly re- 
member the conscientious, amiable, modest young man, 
who won esteem and friendship wherever he went; well, 
he is married and the happy father of four lovely children 
now.) Fitted out with a fine stock of practical knowledge, 
he returned to Barmen in 1883 and entered the business, 
first as manager of the factories. He is at present contin- 


uing his brother’s great work in the old traditions, assisted 
by the widow, who has also taken a lifelong active interest 
in the business and proved an invaluable helpmate to her 
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sband ; 


ted old employés in factory and office. 


practical school of piano making, and a staff of | 


Four generations of successful piano making in the same 


family are at all times a rare phenomenon. With 





its 
ght upward growth from father to eldest son, its com- 
1ess, its tenacity of original character and its evergreen 
and vigor, the Ibach family reminds one of the 


majestic pine trees of its native forests, and like them it 


I 
promises 
J 

iry appear brief in comparison. 

Rud Sohn has three factories in operation 


Schwelm, 


Ibach 


yer yards are located and the uprights made ; 
W I ne princips 


its workshops for fancy cases, &c. 


to say that they are all provided with whatever is known to 





RUDOLF IBACH. 


Born 1873. 





save and facilitate labor, to promote precision and correct- 
ness, to insure the comfort and safety of the workers and 
to lessen the danger of fire. A -few features, however, of 
the Schwelm factory may be interesting even to American 
readers. Every ll has running through its full length 
and connecting with an elevator a lowered railway, with 
little t ss, whose platforms are on level with the floor, 
by means of which a boy may bring the heaviest instru- 
ment to any place in the factory. All parts of the current 





n large quantities a long time in advance 


models are made 1 


} 


and stored; this secures greater durability and general 


perfection of the instrument (defects in material or labor 
easily detected before the piece enters the 
ilitates the filling of sudden heavy orders at 
Where 


more 
piano), and 
short notice without overtaxing men or machines. 
prompt delivery, 
A powerful 


being 


rac 


telegraphic orders for 50 or 100 pianos, 
are no rare occurrence, this precaution pays. 
exhauster conducts the chips, sawdust and refuse from the 
machines to the boiler room by air suction and ventilates at 
Every department has direct telephonic 
3armen offices 


the same time. 
connection with all the others and with the 
4 miles away. 

Rud. Ibach Sohn has done much toward embellishing 
the exterior of the piano. Twice—in 1883 and 1891—the 
firm has instituted public competitions for the best designs 
of cases, with prizes of good round sums and prominent 
authorities as judges. An enviable collection of beautiful 
original designs in all styles has been the result ; but a far 
greater gain has been the permanent co-operation of some 
of the best designers and architects of Germany, which 
enables the firm to produce specimens of case work that are 
standards of beauty, elegance and correctness. 

Pianos for the tropics are another commendable feature 
of the enterprising house, who have developed the protec- 
tion of their instruments against heat, moisture and insects 
to so high a degree that they fully warrant them even in 


the most dangerous climates. The firm’s constantly in- 


to attain an old age which will make this first cen- 


the largest, where all the machines and the lum- 
Barmen, 
il offices, where the grands are made ; 
Needless 
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by two grown up sons, who have already ab- | creasing export to torrid zones is but the just reward of its 


efforts in this direction. 

The Ibach concert grands are too well known to require 
|mention. During the noisy season there are dozens of 
| them constantly on the road for the use of artists in smaller 

places that do not boast of an Ibach agent or a permanent 
Ibach grand ; while in the summer, when other musicians 
take a well earned rest, they have to serve again in the 
music halls of watering places, where they are equally as 
much in demand. 

The market of the Ibach piano embraces every country 
accessable to the German piano. Well organized agencies 
in all export markets supply the dealers, and in the centre 
of this network stretching around the globe is the Bar- 
men office, where they have the freight and duty rates, 
the transportation facilities, the climate and the taste of 
every country at their fingers’ ends and correspond in all 
commercial languages of the world. 

The entire set of buildings, containing on the ground 
floor the offices and most of the warerooms, is devoted to 
music and instruments. The second floor contains a read- 
ing room with a select musical library and all known music 
papers of the Old and New World on file for the free use of 
music lovers, adjoining a concert hall of about 250 seats. 
On the third floor are the rooms of the Barmen Music In- 
stitute, a progressive little conservatory for all branches, 
with about 100 students and eight or nine teachers. The 
fourth and fifth floors contain the Ibach Museum, the most 
valuable and interesting private collection of ancient key 
instruments in existence. Some of its gems are unique—at 
least their equals are not found in the London and Berlin 
museums ; others are historically of great value. 





This brief sketch of one of the oldest piano houses now 
existing is neither an outburst of vanity nor a business 
advertisement, but simply a colorless statement of facts 


| that are worthy of record in a cosmopolitic, universal paper 





| like Tue Musicat Courter. 


The GC. & K. Crand. 
i the Pennsylvania Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Scranton, recently, Mr. Charles Jarvis 
and Mr. H. A. Lang, both of Philadelphia, played the Gil- 
demeester & Kroeger concert grand piano. 

Again at the Ohio State meeting this excellent concert 
grand piano was played by Mr. Howard Pierce, Mr. Theo. 
Bollman, Mr. Romeo Gorno, Mr. J. S. Van Cleve and Dr. 
Elsenheimer. 


Wm. D. Dutton & Co., Agents. 


HE assignee of Wm. D. Dutton & Co, 
Philadelphia, will wind up the affairs of that company 
shortly, and the firm will be dissolved by mutual consent, 
and be succeeded by Wm. D. Dutton & Co., Agents, the 


| new firm being composed of Mr. Wm. Dalliba Dutton and 





Hardman, Peck & Co. The liquidation of- the firm about 
to be changed will probably be accomplished within a fort- 
night and the assignee discharged. 

Mr. Wm. Dalliba Dutton will spend as much of his time 
as usual in New York. 

In his absence from Philadelphia the business of Wm. 
D. Dutton & Co., Agents, will be looked after by Mr. F. J. 
Bird and Mr. Albert Ullman. 

The Hardman piano will be pushed with renewed vigor, 
so will the Harrington, so will the Standard. 

The new firm starts in with its high reputation for fair 
and square dealing untarnished, with the highest regard of 
the Philadelphia public unchanged, excepting to an increase 
of admiration at the way the liquidation of thé old house 
was managed. 

Of course Mr. Wm. Dalliba Dutton will be the central 
figure in the new house, his brilliant business ability and 
trained capacity as a connoisseur commanding the respect 
of that community. 


—Mr. P. J. Gildemeester is on a two weeks’ trip among the dealers 
handling the Gildenteester & Kroeger piano. 

— Mr. Norris, representing Gildemeester & Kroeger, left New York 
recently for a long trip extending to the far West. 

—Mr. E. L. 
New York from a Southern trip. 


Ebbels. 


Ebbels, of the Dolge forces, came back Saturday to 
“ Things are picking up,’’ says Mr. 


ANTED—To exchange, good income paying business property 

(fine pressed brick stores with flats above) on good business 

street in Chicago; want pianos in payment; investigate. Address 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 


(Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
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CHapTer X. (Continued.) 





HEN the action is properly set, we shall 
find that the position of the tangent beam of itself 
determines the position both of the lever rod and of the 
key ; and it will at once be seen that, if the resistance 
caused by the setting in motion of the different parts of the 
action is to be minimized, the direction in which the lever 
rod, and the key act must coincide with the direction in 
which the tangent moves. Itdoes not require any intricately 
scientific explanation to show that, if the lever rods are thus 
arranged the entire force used by the performer is exerted 
in moving the mechanism ; and any deviation from this of 
the direction in which the lever rod acts must cause a loss 
of power, and necessitate the employment of greater force 
by the player. But if we endeavor to compensate for this 
extra force by means of pieces of lead driven into the front 
part of the key, we shall never be able to get rid of the 
sensation of resistance caused by the various parts of the 
action being compelled to move in different directions. A 
heaviness of action isthere, and it cannot be concealed. 
The piano manufacturer, however, has not only to provide 
for an easy rising of the different parts of the action ; he 
must also enable those parts to return rapidly and ac- 
curately to their positions of rest. And in order to ob- 
tain this result he dare not counteract the force exerted 
by the weight of the different parts of the mechanism by 
making use of any excessive counterpoise. 

Now we perceive the advantage of a correct relative 
position of the different parts of the action to one another ; 
for in this matter, while causing various parts of the action 
to be easily raised, we also insure their rapid and accurate 
return to a position of rest by their own weight. ‘The feel- 
ing of certainty and confidence which a performer experi- 
ences in using such an action arises from the fact that even 
the finest shades of expression that his fingers may im- 
part to the keys will be conveyed without undue resistance 
by the different parts of the action to the blow of the ham- 
mer on the strings. This isa matter which the manufac- 
turer should bear well in mind if he desires his instruments 
to possess an agreeable touch ; for no amount of advertise- 
ment will insure that, unless the maker understands how it 
ought to be produced. 

I would only say further that if the lever rod'works on a 
parallel motion arm, so as to prevent it from quitting its 
proper place on the end of the key when the action is in 
motion, the arm of the parallel motion should be of the 
same length, and should form the same angle with the 
lever rod as the beam of the tangent does; by which means 
it is evident that all friction between the end of the lever 
rod and the key will be minimized. It cannot be denied 
that, although a permanent connection between the lever 
rod and the key creates some difficulty in taking out the 
action, it is the best arrangement for giving an agreeable 
touch. 

In a general way, the above explanation will also apply 
to the action of the grand piano; so that although a great 
deal more might be said on the subject of setting the action 
of a piano, I will conclude this part of my subject. In the 
actions of grand pianos I have, however, so often come 
across an important mistake, that I should like to 
call attention to it. This fault lies in afriction between 
the roller, which is fastened to the hammer shank, and that 
part of the action on which the roller rests, and by which 
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itis raised. Piano manufacturers are well aware of \‘is 
fault. Still they have not as yet, it would appear, see: 
their way to getting rid of it. Such a friction of the roller 
not only renders the movement of the hammer less lively, 
but it also wears away unnecessarily the leather of the 
roller ; so that in ashort time the surface of the roller, in- 
stead of being round, becomes flattened at the point of 
contact between it and the lever by which it is raised. 

Then by degrees fine dust collects there, sinking into the 
pores of the leather, and every time the action is set in mo- 
tion it performs the office of very fine sand paper producing 
a rapid wear of the parts. I have had actions under my 
hands in which the lever which raises the roller had been so 
worn away by this constant friction that a hollow had been 
formed in the wood. The unpleasing squeaking noise and 
heavy movement of the hammer in such actions have 
caused me a large amount of trouble and vexation. The 
fault lies in the fact that the centre of the curve passed 
through by the roller while being raised does not lie in the 
pivot on which the lever which lifts it works. As soon as 
this pivot is brought into its proper place, the roller will 
revolve ; but the unnecessary friction underneath it will be 
got rid of. 

One firm in New York has taken special pains to adopt 
any possible improvement in their actions for grand 
pianos, and they pay great attention to the fixing of this 
pivot (on which the tangent works) exactly in the right 
place, whereby all unnecessary friction between the lever 
and the roller is avoided. Also by means of a practical ar- 
rangement of the catcher, they have enabled each key, 
separately, to be taken out of the instrument—an advant- 
age which has hithertobeen greatly missed. In addition 
to which the arresting of the backfall of the hammer by 
the movable catcher is much more certain than it has hith- 
erto been. In taking out the parts of the action separately, 
the screw by which the height of the stroke is regulated 
playsan important part, and every portion of the mechan- 
ism can be much more easily got at and put back again 
than under the ordinary system. The springs in the rising 
lever are not, as is usual, made out of one length of wire, 
so that the spring of the hopper is a prolongation of the 
spring actuating the rising lever; but each spring here 
works independently. If, for instance, the spring of the 
rising lever has to be screwed up very tightly—which is es- 
pecially the case for lifting the heavy hammers of the bass 
notes—this does not in any way affect the spring of the 
hopper. Alsothe point on which the hopper rests is much 
more convenient than inthe usual system. 

Since Erard’s successful production of his repetition ac- 
tion for grand pianos, it has been the great aim and object 
of manufacturers of uprights to invent a similar action for 
their instruments. Numberless experiments have been 
made and patents taken out with this object ; stillit would 
seem as though none had been productive of satisfactory 
results. One drawback rendering success more difficult 
of attainment 1s that every manufacturer, while anxious to 
invent such an action, declines to accept anything which 
others have done, and thus merely to improve what al- 
ready exists. That Henri Herz simplified and improved 
the Erard action redounds quite as much to his credit as 
the merit which belongs to Erard for having inventedit. If 
a piano maker can adapt, improve and render more service- 
able some system which already exists I look upon that 
as of a thousand fold more value than to have invented 
some new system which will not act satisfactorily. 

There is, however, a system by means of which any good 
mechianician might acquire for himself not only a reputa- 
tion, but also money. The principle in this system is that 
the hammer is stopped by the catcher from falling back un- 
til such time as the hopper has been enabled to return to its 
place in the notch of the hammer boss. 

In the ordinary action for upright pianos the hopper and 
catcher are attached toone and the same portion of the 
mechanism—the beam of the tangent. In this new system 
the hopper and catcher are fixed to two separate beams, 
which are so attached to each other that they can work 
partly independently. In the ordinary action, as soon as 
the key is released, the hammer and catcher fall together, 
but the hopper finds no opportunity for falling into the 
notch of the hammer until the hammer has been 
stopped by the hammer rail, and the key is at the rest on 
the felt of the keyboard frame. 

In the new system immediately the key is released 
(even one millimétre) the hopper at once falls into the notch 
of the hammer boss, and is again ready to lift the hammer. 


boss 


If the key be allowed to rise another millimétre, the ham- | 


mer is at liberty to fall, for the hook (which connects the 
two beams), by pressing on the beam which carries the 
catcher, has brought the latter down, thus causing the 
catcher to fall back ; and the hammer is only supported by 
the hopper. We thus have in the new system a repetition 
action which cannot fail to act with promptitude and ac- 
curacy ; and it much to desired that some able 
mechanician will take it in hand, and after rendering it 
effective for practical use will bring it into the market. 


is be 


(To be continued.) 





—S. B. Fritz, the music dealer at Manning, Ia., has moved into 
larger quarters. 
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Piano Manufacture in Chicago. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
(6 AHICAGO is bound to be a great piano pro- 
ducing point.” 

Had any man have dared to utter that prophecy twenty 
years ago—yes, twelve years ago—he would have sub- 
jected himself to great ridicule. Yet it has come true—the 
prophecy, not the ridicule. 

Twenty years ago Gerold & Schaff made pianos in Chi- 
cago and good pianos, too. 

Now 19 factories produce pianos. 

Does 19 seem more than there are in Chicago? 

Here is the list : 

Conover Piano Company, 
W. W. Kimball Company, 
Julius Bauer & Co., 

Geo. P. Bent, 

Steger & Co., 

Schaff Brothers Company, 
Adam Schaaf, 

Bush & Gerts, 

Smith & Barnes, 

B. Zscherpe, 

Clemmons & Crane, 

A. Reed & Sons, 

Starck & Strack, 

C. Hinze, 

House & Davis, 

Tryber & Sweetland, 
Smith & Nixon, 

Stone & Son, 

C. A. Gerold. 

With the exception of the last named—C. A. Gerold— 
who 1s emerging from financial trouble, all of the named 
firms have factories within the corporate limits of Chicago. 

Within 12 years Chicago has become the second city in 
the United States in point of number of piano producing 
plants. 

The output of these factories is not equal to Boston, nor 
are there as many high grade pianos produced. 

The question naturally comes in: If Chicago has built, 
equipped and successfully run almost all these factories 
within the last twelve years, with a continually expanding 
business, what will she do in the next twelve years? 

The answer cannot be foretold with any certainty. 

One thing, however, is answered. When Chicago began 
to build pianos in any numbers the piano manufacturers of 
older producing points were sure that it was merely a 
Western boom sure to peter out ina littletime. Years have 
shown that view fallacious, and years to come will show 
even greater strides in piano producing, else all estimates 
of the worth of Chicago’s big corporators are as naught. 

Who would dare to speculate to what development the 
Conover Piano Company may not grow, or the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, or A. Reed & Sons, or Julius Baur & Co., or 
Geo. P. Bent, or Schaff Brothers, or Smith & Barnes, or 
Bush & Gertz, or Steger & Co., or any of the rest? 

Run them over in your mind and you will find all of them 
healthy houses. Better still, they are young. What may 
we not expect from their manhood ? 


Who can tell ? a ‘* CHIcAco.” 


Is This a Fair Sample? 
URELY the patience of piano dealers has 
been tried for months back by the tardiness of collec- 
tions, but if many of them have been inflicted with letters 
like this one which is sent us by a Western concern we extend 
to them an additional supply of pity. But after all there isa 
humorous side to it all, as witness the following : 
Dear Sir 
In reply to your note of recent date will say in the first place that i 
have confined to the house with the Grip or some thing else soi 
couldnot do enything yesturday i went to see the man that promised 
me some money, and the man that owed him did not have it but told 
him he wood have some next week so he said as soon as he wood get 
it he wood come over and let me have some, he thought he wood 
have some next week so this is alli can do I am doing all i can in this 
matter The bottom has fell out of everything farmers has no money 
cant give away a horse If we could have had a Republican adminis- 
tration The 
wickedness that thare is in the president and other officials of this 
disastrious party I think God will not let it stand long, itrust. Now 
Mrif you can, bare with me and withthe help of God i will make all 
things wright as i could not send youa Christmas present i thought i 
I have kept house 40 years and i 


we wood have had money to pay our debts to day 


could send you a new years presnt 
never have experieenced such a year please bear with my lenghty 
letter, yours Respectfully 


The Schmidt & Co. Auction. 
RS. GERLACH, widow of the deceased 
partner of Mr. Schmidt, of Schmidt & Co., the ham- 
mer coverers, not being content with the settlement offered 
her by the surviving partner, an auction was decided on, as 
announced in the last issue of THE MusicaL Courier. Now 
it appears she is not satisfied with the prices brought at the 
auction. The 40 hammer machines brought only $210, the 
firm’s safe $60, and $400 worth of Weikert felt $10. Mr.Geo. 
Bothner, Jr., purchased the hammer machines, and a repre- 
sentative of an importing firm in Nineteenth street, who 

was referee, bid in the safe. 

Mrs. Gerlach should have had her attorney look after her 
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interests, if they suffered, as she alleges. Certainly she 
gets but little money out of it, as 40 hammer machines 
should have brought as much money sold to a scrap iron 
dealer. 

Mr. Geo. Bothner, Jr., who purchased the hammer ma- 
chines, is making arrangements to turn some over to Mr. 
Schmidt, who expects to continue business. 


FACTORY CHANCE. 


IANO manufacturers, manufacturers of piano ac- 
tions, piano and organ supplies and hardware 

or stool and cover manufacturers—in short, manufac- 
turers of any kind have opportunities for reducing 
their factory rent by making arrangements with a 
party who is willing to make a real estate deal. The 
very best factory location in New York is offered, 
and full particulars can be had by applying to our 
trade editorial department. A saving of from 30 to 
50 per cent. of rent is assured. 


The Crown. 

When great Apollo tuned his lyre, 

To charm the world with song, 
Fair Cupid came, by his desire, 
And moved upon the throng. 


Sweet maidens sighed and wept and smiled 
The swains were likewise moved ; 

Till every strain, by love beguiled, 
A Cupid’s dart had proved. 


But when he ceased, a cry uprose, 
Oh, leave thy gift with us, 

That every heart that’s in love throes 
May find a healing thus. 


He said, my gift to one is sent 
Who in the future ages, 

Will make a better instrument, 
The marvel of all sages. 


So maidens buy the instrument 

That has this wondrous gift ; 
The maker’s name is Geo. P. Bent ; 
It will your hearts uplift. 


In Town. 
Mr. G. H. Campbell, of the Knight-Campbell 
Denver, Col., was in New York last week. 


B 


Music Company, 
Mr. Oscar Dreher, of Dreher's Sons, Cleveland, came into the 
city last week. 

Mr. Rufus W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, Derby, Conn., was 
in New York on Saturday. 

Mr. B. Shoninger, of New Haven, Conn., was at the Fifth avenue 
store last week. 

Mr. Hermon Day, Baltimore, Md., was in the city the latter part of 
last week. 

Mr. Charles H. MacDonald, 
Pease Piano Company, has spent several days in the city. 


the Chicago representative of the 


Mr. R. S. Howard, of the J. & C. Fischer forces, is back from a short 
trip to Boston. 

Mr. Max Waldecker, superintendent of the Marshall & Wendell 
factory, Albany, N. Y., last Friday and Saturday. 





was in New Yor 


Mr. H. W. Metcalf, of Brockport, N. Y., was in New York last 
Friday. 
Mr. Gallup, of Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn., was in New 


York last week. 
Mr. Leiter, of Lei 
the city last week. 


ter Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y., spent a few days in 


Mr. I. N. Camp, of Estey & Camp, Chicago, was in New York last 


week. 





—The old rumor about George R. Davis, of St. Johns, N. B., start- 
ing a factory for piano making at that place is again revived bya 
Chicago daily paper, but no further particulars have been brought 


out. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, W. ¥. 





G3” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 





Manufacturers, Read Carefully! 
Spot Cash. 


A Baltimore firm is in the market for fine, high grade and 
good medium priced Pianos for SPOT CASH, in lots of five to 
twenty-five. This is agood chance to introduce your Piano in 
this market and possibly establish an agency. We will also buy 
a lot of good second-hand Pianos not over three years old. We 
want your bottom figures, with catalogue and cuts of your goods, 
with full description of plain and fancy woods. No notice taken 
unless as above specified. We mean business and will keep matters 
confidential, and we can be vouched for. Address 





CARRIER No. 12, 
P. O., Baltimore, Md, 
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A Piano Tuner in India. 


HE number of pianos sold in the course of 





a year in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Rangoon, is 
surprisingly large, considering the restricted purchasing 
public But the matter is perhaps more one for gratulation 
than astonishment. The Eastern dealer cannot echo the 


oft-heard complaint that pianos ‘last so long,” for the rav- 
ages of the climate are soon felt, even by instruments of 
robust constitution. And the tenderest solicitude 


part of its owner can only slightly prolong the in- 


— 
‘ if 
US ilte 





The extreme heat and humidity sorely try the stamina 
pianos in India, and some of them soon break down under 
he stra But they are not only subjected to climatic in- 
1ences ; there are insects which literally gnaw away their 
tals, without giving any external signs of their deadly 
work. Perhaps the most energetic and destructive of 


these pests is the carpenter worm, which tunnels its way 
n and out until 


+} Gr Y na } ] 


he fingers a broken | 


parts of the piano may be taken between 


ike a biscuit. 


] 


ires a good deal of pluck to face a tiger, which an- 


iowever, are seldom seen by music men, except in 
n mares or menageries. But in India one’s valor is oc- 
isionally put to almost as severe a test in repairing pianos, 


one must exterminate the insects with which 


the instrument swarms. While engaged in this exciting 


operation a beetle or two will run up one’s sleeve, and after 





p 

ese have been dislodged it will be necessary to evict a 
nest of mice from the bottom of the piano. The nestlings 
vill probably never waken from their slumber, but the par- 
ent mice will give one such a look as they scamper off as 
haunted Macbeth after dispatching Duncan. In such 
a climate it is necessary to employ a servant to attend to 
one’s wants, and the ‘‘ Khitmahgars” need looking after if 
the ‘‘ Sahib” is to be properly attended. He receives for 
his services 10 rupees a month for cleaning his master’s 


ng his bed, waiting at table and searching on 


maki 





occasions for a missing collar stud to save the Sahib many 








aughty words 
The rooms of a rich ‘‘ Baboo” are often decorated with the 
w es, polkas, &c., which the London publishers 
id out tothe Eastern dealers. He hangs them round his 
ls, bedecks them with ribbons of various hues, and he 
tell a visitor that to the tunes of these compositions 
1e Sa hants and prays. Do not smile at him unless 
1 wis provoke his wrath ; or allow him to think these 
publications have been sold to him under false pretenses. 
Let him make his own use of them in happy ignorance of 
th A remembering that Luther would not 
allow the he fine tunes to himself. The 


ynd of musical toys, for which 


The figures displayed in the 


lows excite his covetousness more than 











y yp wink 
the plums and rais tempt the London street arab. 
Among the country born there are many talented pian- 
ists, 1t the arrived isicians find it much too 
fatiguing to their studies in the tropical heat. 





Nevertheless some will sit down to their instruments at- 


tired in their pyjamas and rattle off a few scales before 


fast. During the 


hottest months the gentry betake 
lves to the “hills,” to Simla and Darjeeling, and 


apparently resume their playing with enthusiasm, judging 





their numerous demands for selections of music on 

approval, ‘The poor music seller, left sweltering in his 
shop, is fain to look them up something to their tastes. 

The majority of the Europeans do not settle down per- 


manently, but purchase a piano one month and sell it the next, 
thereby throwing a large number of second-hand instru- 
ments on the market and putting in the dealers’ way good 
opportunities for commission sales, which often prove more 


remunerative than sales of new stock. There is consid- 


risk in selling good second-hand pianos, which 
the 
i, Collard 


erably less 


have withstood climate for a time, and makers like 
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‘‘ gharrie,” in which he lounges smoking a Burmah, and 
feeling himself ‘‘ a reg'lar dook.” One of the tuning frater- 
nity relates that he was once put down in front of a bunga- 
low to attend toa quarterly tuning, and leaving his gharrie 
outside stepped into the house bag in hand. 

Before he had had time to announce his errand there was 
an immediate commotion, and a voice informed the pro- 
prietor that ‘‘ the doctor had at last arrived.” The tuner 
finds his excursions very dreary when making visits up 
country, without a single tiger to break the monotony and 
lend excitement to the journey, jostled in a gharrie drawn 
by half wild horses, in company of perhaps a couple of ba- 
boos, who puff at their perpetual ‘‘ hubble-bubbles” the 
whole of the way. The enemy against which he must 
guard himself, however, is the cholera, which may be rag- 
ing in the district he is visiting, and from which fell 
disease hundreds may be dying daily. But of this he may 
happily—if fortunately—remain in ignorance until he is 
leaving the station. 

It is no uncommon thing to see the coolies drop dead in 
the streets, and a planter may find the dead body of one 
of his servants in a well whence the residents obtain their 
water, the poor wretch having sought release from his suf- 
ferings by a speedier and less agonizing end. As to the 
planter he pins his faith to whiskey rather than to water, 
although total abstinence from spirits is advocated when 
the pestilence prevails. A tuner who is something of a 
musician besides will not lack appreciation and friends in 
India, but he must not let social success lead him into bad 
habits, nor partake too freely of ardent liquors. Modera- 
tion is best in all countries, but in such a climate one’s 
habits, to insure health, must be rigorous. The transport 
of pianos is usually effected by coolies, six of whom will 
lift a horizontal grand piano bodily on their heads and 
convey it a distance of five miles, keeping up a steady trot 
all the way. The native workman possesses remarkable 
ingenuity and is endowed with great patience, and although 
he has not yet proved himself an efficient tuner he hasdemon- 
strated his skill in the repairing of actions, musical boxes, 
violins, &c. Nearly every baboo has a knowledge of three 
languages and is eager and quick to learn. 

The rare quality of enduring patience is indispensable 
to the music man who wants to succeed in India. The cli- 
mate has such an enervating effect upon him. A tuning 
will have to be done on an August afternoon, in the torrid 
heat, amid the incessant buzzings and bitings of clouds of 
mosquitoes. The Punkah-wallah stands behind with a fan, 
with which he keeps up a perpetual vibration in the air to 
drive away the insects. The punkah is a kind of fan, and 
the chowrie a sort of long pendent brush composed of dif- 
ferent materials; sometimes of peacocks’ feathers or the 
beautiful plumage of the bird of paradise. These, how- 
ever, are only used in the zenana of a Hindoo of high rank, 
where, secluded from the world, the voluptuous Mussul- 
man, laying aside the grandeurs of the day, with the irri- 
tation of mind which accompanies ambition, abandons him- 
of the 
grace- 


self to soft repose, listens to the melodious song 
bayaderes, or dancing girls, and contemplates their 
ful forms amid the odoriferous smoke of incense. 
The commoner kind of fan is formed of Kusa 
and the hands 
only creates a 


grass, 
or the leaves of the palmyra tree, in 
of the man’s attendant not 
grateful zephyr, but renders it next to impossible to 
tune the piano, the waves of sound being destroyed. 
But the instrument must be done, so the tuner says 
‘* Jow” to his man, and sets to work to pull the piano up 
to pitch. A little later he will probably be applying a salve 
to the innumerable blisters raised on the exposed parts of 
his flesh, and despite his patience and early religious train- 
ing be giving vent to expressions the reverse of holy. Not- 
withstanding many drawbacks business life in India may 
be made pleasant enough, provided one preservés his 
health, and is endowed with that inestimable blessing a con- 
tented mind. There is, too, plenty of scope in the East for 


music 





Broad woot , Hopkinson, W. G. Thomas and Challen 
have learned A tuner 


Out of 
Clothes are 


the art of constructing such pianos. 


in India is paid 


from 150 to 250 rupees per month. 


this perhaps 100 suffice for board and lodging. 


h, and it is quite unnecessary to purchase the 
Still 
tuner would have to be very provident to become a na- 


cheap enoug 
¢ 
L 


Indian outfits” so persistently advertised at home. 


the 
bob on his savings. 


2, 


able and experienced music trade men, as is proved by the 
success and prosperity of those who have triumphed over 
Oriental discomforts and opened new avenues of business 
for the friends they have left at home.—London ‘‘ Piano, 
Organ and Music Trades Journal.” 











The Ann Arbor Organ Company are congratulating themselves 
over an order for 24 organs from London, England. 











An Electrical Genius. 


R. CHARLES H. O’BRIEN, the electrical 
inventor, of Augusta, is a musician of ability, and 
now has turned his attention in another direction, combin- 
ing both electricity and music. For months he has been 
employed in inventing and perfecting a musical instru- 
ment the like of which was never seen under the sun. It 
consists, 1n brief, of a variety of musical instruments ar- 
ranged on a frame, all of which are operated from a key- 
board connected by wires through which is gained elec- 
trical communication and control. 

One of these’consists of a chime of bells ringing, from 2 
inches in diameter up to 8, and all nicely tuned and ad- 
justed. There are over 20 of them and each is furnished 
with a hammer which is operated by a wire the strike of 
which gives the sound. 

Another device upon the same board is what Mr. O’Brien 
calls a steelograph, consisting or a series of steel bars 
played by metallic hammers. Still another instrument is a 
harpyphone which is made of a row of steel strings of the 
necessary tension and ali arranged in musicalscale. There 
is also a xylophone attached. 

The operator is seated at the keyboard at any distance 
away, from a few feet to 10 miles, and is able through the 
electric current over the connecting wires to play any air 
he chooses upon the several instruments, the music ob- 
tained being of a high order and of a different character 
than that of any other, the electrical touch of the hammers 
being something wonderful and giving the musician com- 
plete control. 

The keyboard is arranged something after the manner of 
that of a piano or organ, and is equipped with switches, so 
that one instrument or the whole set can be operated at 
once as a person prefers. 

In the course of his investigation Mr. O'Brien has dis- 
covered that the rapid magnetizing and demagnetizing of a 
piece of soft iron produces a clear musical tone which can 
be varied at will and thereby any musical combination de- 
sired can be secured. He is following up this discovery 
and expects to arrive at some interesting revelations. 

One more innovation in the realm of music and electricity 
which is the subject of the young inventor’s research is an 
imitation of a bagpipe which is secured by the application 
of electricity to asteel bar. The resemblance is very strik- 
ing.—Bangor, Me., ‘‘ Commercial.” 


NOTI 


—_——__-<— 


CE. 





E respectfully notify piano and organ manu- 
W facturers of this country who have had any cor- 
respondence with the firm of the name of Harrison & 
Co., of London, England, to apply at this office for 
information before shipping any goods to that firm or 
agents of that firm. 


Louis L. Hurnitz, of Syracuse, N. Y., has been sold out by the 
sheriff. The whole stock realized only $30. 

The Hollenberg Music Company have applied for and received 
permission from the Secretary of State of Texas todo business as a 
corporation in that State. 








‘*Now and Then” 


orders always gratify us; 
but it’s the steady weekly 
shipments to Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and 
other important points 
which have made a jump 
in the new 


Claflin Piano Co., 


New York: 
617-523 West 45th St. 
NEW CATALOGUE READY. 

















susiness commences at 9 in the morning when the tuner George M. Siles has opened a store at Connersville, Ind., where 
receives his orders, and is conveyed to his destination in a | he will run the line of goods controlled by Emil Wulschner & Son. 
P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, 


Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. — 




















WESSEL NicKEL Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoREB. . . 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











THE MUSICAL 





COURIER. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1848. 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


PIANOS 


pmces woverate as” GO,000 MADE ever wstaument 


TERMS REASONABLE. FULLY. WARRANTED) 


"AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


———— Wz, ete ne 


nL FE. BEPBORN ck& CO., 


ROOM Fis BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 








Factories and Millis ~ Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. ¥. 





WAREROOMS: 


HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


GRAND SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 








The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





‘* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to 


the box office.” Bitty CARTER. 


manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. Boye. 


‘I have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


BILLY ARLINGTON. 


second to none.” 
OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- - SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, !3 East 14th Stret, | New York City. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
soutacerero¢ Musical Instruments 


Manufacturer of 
Brey 















Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies* string instrument 
Patented May 3, 1887. 


New York City. 


to learn to “ay on yet manufactured. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘ustasste* 





ASS STRING 


PIANO CARVIN 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


la 2) On eS oO ee Oe Oe I © ee Rs 


ho -a = 











RICH A RDDSONI 
cam, | Piano Case Co., 


PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Send for Estimates. 
REASONABLE PRICES, 





LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 





ONG At nO AG \URY 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash oe CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS *00., New England Agents. 


ST 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., a 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO.~ 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnaville, N, ¥., on N. ¥, €. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East Ill, 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 














High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs 








: — YOd MOM X'lddy 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





RR. 











ormerly Foreman of Steinway & Suns’ Action Department. 
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——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 


ORGAN 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS,’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 








STEGHR ck OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


All mail should be sent to the office. 





Send for Catalogue. 








KUSHsGE RTS 


HIGH GRADE 


MEDIVM PRICE 
| PIANOS — 


CHICAGO 


130 N.Union St., Chicago, Il 








126- 


MANUFACTURERS 








CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 





SALESROOMS | 
CHICAGO. ‘i... 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 









“FacroRits 





ws SS] OK 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HIGH CLASS ONLY. 


STAk&CK PIANO-( 


CK PIANOS 


Capital, 
7 $50,000.00. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 





Piano and 
Typewriter. 


Duet Chair. 


This Chair is 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 





Automatic fhovement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious Chair. 
chair shown on the left. Supports the 

Cheapest Chairsmade. back where it 

Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


Adjustable 
Spring Back 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


FOR 





AND WESTERN AGENTS 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
367 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

| COR, SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED.—— 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 














FACTORY: 


4271 Olybourn Awve., 
OEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
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HANMACHER-SCHLEMMER 


209 BOWERY, 


NEW YORK 


PIANO AND ORGAN 


MATERIALS 


ANO 









THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 





Each Head can be tightened separately, 








A. G. SOISTMANN, Mawnacer, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. . 
U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. 





Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892, 





GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
UTI LLL LLL 





Brapsury Music Haut, | CHICAGO, ILL. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. Manuracrory, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN. N. Y. all New York ‘communications to the 


Manufactory, Brookly BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 





920 Beate Street,| L171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., | 


THE COLBY PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tightening device made sntiraly of meta IG RAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: 


ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEH JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 








SLULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 





CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pie eaeteaaas VARNISH Ess 
Brooxzruyn, N.. WY. 


WManzmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 





y, SQUARE A PRIG GHD ya) ~ fee 
aks y PHANG FORTE: # ACTION: ~*: | 





Ae 131 to M7 BROADWAY, 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


> Cambridgeport Mass. 





d sur ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


H.R. KNOPF, 


” Bow and Violin 
Maker, 





















IMPORTER AND DEALER IN PIANO 
Cremona Violins, | WOOD WORKING 
Violas and ’Cellos. FACTORY. 

FrenchgGerman and Piano Legs, Trusses 
other makers. and Pilasters. 
Sawing, Carving 
and 


Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 


ing a Specialty, 


Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
514to 518 W. 2th St., 
NEW YORK. 





117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near rath Street, 


NEW YORK. 








BP 
< i 








TRE 
BLASIUS 


PIANO 
Ce 


INCORPORATED. 


‘| Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





“|The ©. S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARH THF BEST. 
MABS. 





ERVING, 


——MAaDE BY— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 














LUDWIG & CO. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Beaerate 





102-704East {48th Street, 


NEW VORK. 








USICAL 








42 THE M 





COURIER. 








me 0 SOND TV AAR TIN 


1833. 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 








GUITARS maramit 





1893, 


t@"- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, .#3 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRER, 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Mr. S, De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


¢. KURTZMANN & C0.,. 


[A 





93000 


SOLD. 
NeW York 


QPULAR 
FASE Selb: 


NOS. NW DW cricag 


e 
_ 








_——% 





MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X.Y. 


GEANICH 


Kp 


AGH 















UNEXCELLED IN 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





London Branch : 87 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 
For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CC., 

General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.> 


EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 









cELS) : CEL Sy 
oe, Highest Grade Instruments, 7 
By Fiest-Ciass Artists Onty. 5 

2 8) Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. o 4 


Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


uopzpo);ddyv uo poy eq OL 
*HOTOO NI I8SIT GH#saVULSATII 


Trade mark Trade mark 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). : 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 





Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


tr mts of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Iliustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. | 





134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


| 
| NEVYVT TonR=z. 
| 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 

386 and 388 Second Avenue, Pianos in America. §2~ Send for Catalogue. 

NEW YORK. | N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Frcrnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Between 22d and 234 Sts., 











Telegraph and R.R. Station : OFFICER AND FACTORY: 


ESSEX, CONN. IVvOoRYVTon, COnwn. 


FOSTER PIANOS 


FOSTER & CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV TORK. 





MANUFACTURED 





. BY 
ai 











G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








Gotp Mepat, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCBH. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for United Seat eat hvee PARRES ST., NEW YORK, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty. 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


The Boston 





M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR CF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 3 





For is Durability 
li f d 
duality of | UNEXCELLED.) on. 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR tins: ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than allotker makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HoH. LEHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











LL our Pianos have our pa atent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
77, and March, 1878, which has 








action frame, cast in one piece, pat ented May, 18 
o_o Saude 1854. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





STHE IT, CCOcPER, HEWITT & Co. 
SOx AamTT, TAL UY S35 LCF TRENTON tRON ComPANY, Trenton, W. J. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATEs. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 

1 PIANO HARD W ARS. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





| 


MARCY AVENU E AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


IUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 











©) 





A handsomer or more useful Present 
for the Holidays than one of our 
upholstered Piano Chairs could not 
be found. ——_- 








SEND FOR PRICES, 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS, SCARFS, LAMPS, &e., 
MERIDEN, CONN, 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Go. 











ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed... . . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIP ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. Ali guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing asany piano. 333 East b6th Street, 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who NEW YORK, 


know nothing of piano playing to perform | 
thousands of music pieces of any length or | 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects | 
the best. Patented in all countries. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER Plates Cast, 
vr sag gata Drilled and 
LUDWIG HUPFELD, Japanned, 


all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


, N , ; \\ q +8 1) Over 30 years’ experience, 
J A ay DI ® E & Son, [SAAC I COLE & cold j ) 7 ») 1 o ) ) Oldest house in the trade, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, AS i ‘! — PLATES SHIPPED TO 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 


Leipzig, Germany. 























$18 & 820 Bast 39th 8t., New Yort, Manufacturers and Dealers in ALL PARTS OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 3! 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
Yeas 3 St. George’s Ch., And Importers of 


Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
sae titaiente: ~~ FANCY WOODS, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity ch. §25 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 


San Francisco, 3; Chris 





























we Orleans, 5; and Pittaburgi NEW YORK. 
JAMES CAMPION, Groans.” 
‘ORCANS. 
MANUFACTURER OF We want to open correspondence with 


reliable dealers who can use a Strictly 

PIANO CASES HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
) | and strict protection guaranteed. 

312 to 316 East 95th Street. We cordially invite the Trade to visit 

our factory, reached in six hours from 


PIANO PANELS New York City. 
SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 








etubauhcusteasaiie E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Wood Work of Every Description. Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—658d Street, New York City. 


PianoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 





=WISSNER= 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





pRIGES PIANOS 


BOoOSsTonl. 


FIRST ..« 
gp FIRST om 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OSOARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





~/ AWARD . 
|... READS: 


bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 
which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 
The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 


i: Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 


proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


machine. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


(SIGNED), 


Muh Selaavsgns 


a” ag 








CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


—_— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 
(SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


On sale at the New York Ware- . 
covsnce arses. "The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








